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JEAN  VALJEAN 


BOOK  I 
WAR  WITHIN  FOUR  WALLS 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Charybdis  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  the 
Scylla  of  the  Faubourg  du  Temple 

TpHE  two  most  memorable  barricades  which  the  ob- 
server of  social  diseases  can  mention  do  not  belong 
to  the  period  in  which  the  action  of  this  book  is  laid.  These 
two  barricades,  both  symbols  under  different  aspects  of  a 
formidable  situation,  emerged  from  the  earth  during  the 
fatal  insurrection  of  June,  1848,  the  greatest  street- war  which 
history  has  seen. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  the  canaille,  that  great  des- 
pairing crowd,  contrary  to  principles,  even  contrary  to  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  even  contrary  to  the  universal  vote, 
the  government  of  all  by  all,  protests,  in  the  depths  of  its 
agony,  its  discouragement,  its  deprivations,  its  fevers,  its 
distresses,  its  miasmas,  its  ignorance,  and  its  darkness,  and 
the  populace  offers  battle  to  the  people.  The  beggars  attack 
the  common  right,  the  ochlocracy  rises  in  insurrection  against 
the  demos. 
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Those  are  mournful  days;  for  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  right  even  in  this  mania,  there  is  suicide  in  this 
duel,  and  these  words,  intended  to  be  insults,  such  as  beggars, 
canaille,  ochlocracy,  the  populace,  prove,  alas!  rather  the 
fault  of  those  who  reign  than  the  fault  of  those  who  suffer; 
rather  the  fault  of  the  privileged  than  the  fault  of  the  disin- 
herited. For  our  part,  we  never  pronounce  these  words 
without  grief  and  respect,  for  when  philosophy  probes  the 
facts  with  which  they  correspond  it  often  finds  much  gran- 
deur by  the  side  of  misery.  Athens  was  an  ochlocracy;  the 
beggars  produced  Holland;  the  populace  more  than  once 
saved  Rome;  and  the  canaille  followed  the  Saviour.  There 
is  no  thinker  who  has  not  at  times  contemplated  the  mag- 
nificence below.  St.  Jerome  doubtless  thought  of  this 
canaille,  of  all  these  poor  people,  all  these  vagabonds,  and 
all  the  wretches  whence  the  apostles  and  martyrs  issued, 
when  he  uttered  the  mysterious  words,  Fcex  urbis,  lux  orbis. 

The  exasperations  of  this  mob,  which  suffers  and  which 
bleeds,  its  unwilling  violence  against  the  principles  which  are 
its  life,  its  assaults  upon  the  right,  are  of  the  populace  coups 
d'etat,  and  must  be  repressed.  The  just  man  devotes  him- 
self, and,  through  love  for  this  very  mob,  combats  it.  But 
how  excusable  he  finds  it  while  resisting  it;  how  he  vener 
ates  it,  even  while  opposing  it !  It  is  one  of  these  rare  moments 
in  which  a  man  while  doing  his  duty  feels  something  that 
disconcerts  him  and  almost  dissuades  him  from  going  fur- 
ther; he  persists,  and  must  do  so,  but  the  satisfied  conscience 
is  sad,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  duty  is  complicated 
by  a  contraction  of  the  heart. 

June,  1848,  was,  let  us  hasten  to  say,  a  separate  fact,  and 
almost  impossible  to  classify  in  the  philosophy  of  history. 
All  the  words  we  have  uttered  must  be  laid  aside  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  this  extraordinary  riot,  in  which  the  holy 
anxiety  of  labor  claiming  its  right  was  felt.  It  must  be  com- 
bated, and  it  was  a  duty  to  do  so,  for  it  attacked  the  republic: 
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but,  in  reality,  what  was  June,  1848?  a  revolt  of  the  people 
against  itself. 

When  the  subject  is  not  left  out  of  sight  there  is  no  di- 
gression, and  hence  we  may  be  permitted  to  concentrate 
the  reader's  attention  momentarily  upon  the  two  absolutely 
unique  barricades  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which 
characterized  this  insurrection.  The  one  blocked  up  the 
entrance  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  other  defended 
the  approaches  to  the  Faubourg  du  Temple;  those  before 
whom  these  two  frightful  masterpieces  of  civil  war  were 
raised  in  the  dazzling  June  sun  will  never  forget  them. 

The  St.  Antoine  barricade  was  monstrous;  it  was  three 
stories  high  and  seven  hundred  feet  in  width.  It  barred 
from  one  corner  to  the  other  the  vast  mouth  of  the  Faubourg, 
that  is  so  say,  three  streets;  ravined,  slashed,  serrated,  sur- 
mounted by  an  immense  jagged  line,  supported  by  heaps 
which  were  themselves  bastions,  pushing  out  capes  here  and 
there,  and  powerfully  reenforced  by  the  two  great  promon- 
tories of  the  houses  of  the  Faubourg,  it  rose  like  a  Cyclopean 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  formidable  square  which  had  seen 
July  14.  There  were  nineteen  barricades  erected  in  the 
streets  behind  the  mother  barricade,  only  on  seeing  it  you 
felt  in  the  Faubourg  the  immense  agonizing  suffering  which 
had  reached  that  extreme  stage  in  which  misery  desires  to 
become  a  catastrophe.  Of  what  was  this  barricade  made? 
of  three  six-storied  houses  demolished  expressly,  some  say; 
of  the  prodigy  of  all  anger,  others  say.  It  possessed  the 
lamentable  aspect  of  all  the  buildings  of  hatred,  ruin.  You 
might  ask  who  built  this?  and  you  might  also  ask  who  de- 
troyed  this?  It  was  the  improvisation  of  the  ebullition. 
Here  with  that  door,  that  grating,  that  awning,  that  chim- 
ney, that  broken  stove,  that  cracked  stew-pan.  Give  us 
anything,  throw  everything  in!  push,  roll,  pick,  dismantle, 
overthrow,  and  pull  down  everything!  it  was  a  collaboration 
of  the  pavement-stones,  beams,   iron  bars,  planks,  broken 
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windows,  unseated  chairs,  cabbage-stalks,  rags,  tatters, 
and  curses.  It  was  great  and  it  wTas  little;  it  was  the  abyss 
parodied  by  formless  chaos.  It  was  the  mass  side  by  side 
with  the  atom,  a  pulled-down  wall  and  a  broken  pipkin,  a 
menacing  fraternization  of  all  fragments,  into  which  Sisy- 
phus had  cast  his  rock  and  Job  his  potsherds.  Altogether 
it  was  terrible,  it  was  the  acropolis  of  the  barefooted.  Over- 
turned carts  studded  the  slope;  an  immense  wain  spread 
out  across  it,  with  its  wheels  to  the  sky,  and  looked  like  a 
scar  on  this  tumultuous  facade;  an  omnibus  gayly  hoisted 
by  strength  of  arm  to  the  very  top  of  the  pile,  as  if  the  archi- 
tects of  this  savage  edifice  had  wished  to  add  mockery  to  the 
horror,  offered  its  bare  pole  to  the  horses  of  the  air.  This 
gigantic  mound,  the  alluvium  of  the  riot,  represented  to  the 
mind  an  Ossa  upon  Pelion  of  all  revolutions,  '93  upon  '89, 
the  9th  Thermidor  upon  the  10th  August,  the  18th  Brumaire 
upon  January  21,  Vendemiaire  upon  Prairial,  1848  upon 
1830.  The  place  was  worth  the  trouble,  and  this  barricade 
was  worthy  of  appearing  upon  the  very  spot  whence  the 
Bastile  had  disappeared.  If  the  ocean  made  dykes  it  would 
build  them  in  this  way,  and  the  fury  of  the  tide  was  stamped 
on  this  shapeless  incumbrance.  What  tide?  the  people. 
You  fancied  that  you  saw  a  petrified  riot,  and  heard  the  enor- 
mous dark  bees  of  violent  progress  humming  about  this 
barricade  as  if  they  had  their  hive  there.  Was  it  a  thicket? 
was  it  a  Bacchanalian  feast?  was  it  a  fortress?  Vertigo 
seemed  to  have  built  it  with  the  flapping  of  its  wings.  There 
was  a  sewer  in  this  redoubt,  and  something  Olympian  in 
this  mass.  You  saw  there  in  a  confusion  full  of  desperation, 
gables  of  roofs,  pieces  of  garrets  with  their  painted  v>aper, 
window-frames  with  all  their  panes  planted  in  the  mass 
awaiting  the  cannon,  pulled  down  mantel-pieces,  chests  of 
drawers,  tables,  benches,  a  howling  topsy-turvy,  and  those 
thousand  wretched  things  cast  away  even  by  a  beggar  which 
contain  at  once  fury  and  nothingness.     It  may  be  said  that 
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it  was  the  rags  of  a  people,  rags  of  wood,  of  iron,  of  bronze, 
of  stone;  that  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  had  swept  them  to 
their  door  with  a  gigantic  broom,  and  made  a  barricade  of 
their  misery.  Logs  resembling  executioners'  blocks,  broken 
chains,  anvil  frames  of  the  shape  of  gallows,  horizontal 
wheels  emerging  from  the  heap  produced  on  this  edifice 
of  anarchy  the  representation  of  the  old  punishments  suffered 
by  the  people.  The  St.  Antoine  barricade  made  a  weapon 
of  everything.  All  that  civil  war  can  throw  at  the  head  of 
society  came  from  it;  it  was  not  a  fight,  but  a  paroxysm:  the 
muskets  which  defended  this  redoubt,  among  which  were 
several  blunderbusses,  discharged  stones,  bones,  coat-buttons, 
and  even  the  casters  of  night  commodes,  very  dangerous 
owing  to  the  copper.  This  barricade  was  furious;  it  hurled 
an  indescribable  clamor  into  the  clouds;  at  certain  moments 
when  challenging  the  army  it  was  covered  with  a  crowd  and 
a  tempest;  it  had  a  prickly  crest  of  guns,  sabers,  sticks,  axes, 
pikes,  and  bayonets;  a  mighty  red  flag  fluttered  upon 
it  in  the  breeze,  and  the  cries  of  command,  the  songs  of 
attack,  the  roiling  of  the  drum,  the  sobs  of  women,  and  the 
sardonic  laughter  of  men  dying  of  starvation  could  be  heard 
there.  It  was  immeasurable  and  living,  and  a  flash  of  light- 
ning issued  from  it  as  from  the  back  of  an  electric  animal. 
The  spirit  of  revolution  covered  with  its  cloud  this  summit, 
where  that  voice  of  the  people,  which  resembles  the  voice  of 
God,  was  growling,  and  a  strange  majesty  was  disengaged 
from  this  Titanic  mass  of  stones.  It  was  a  dung-heap,  and 
it  was  Sinai. 

As  we  said  above,  it  attacked  in  the  name  of  the  revolution, 
what?  the  revolution.  It,  this  barricade,  an  accident,  a 
disorder,  a  misunderstanding,  an  unknown  thing,  had  facing 
it  the  constituent  assembly,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
universal  suffrage,  the  nation,  the  republic;  and  it  was  Car- 
magnole defying  the  Marseillaise.  It  was  a  mad  but  heroic 
challenge,  for  this  old  faubourg  is  a  hero.     The  faubourg 
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and  its  redoubt  supported  each  other;  the  faubourg  formed 
the  epaulment  of  the  redoubt,  and  the  redoubt  leaned 
upon  the  faubourg.  The  vast  barricade  was  like  a 
cliff  against  which  the  strategy  of  the  African  gen- 
erals was  broken.  Its  caverns,  its  excrescences,  its  warts, 
its  humps,  made  grimaces,  if  we  may  employ  the  expression, 
and  grinned  behind  the  smoke.  The  grape-shot  vanished  in 
the  shapeless  heap;  shells  buried  themselves  in  it,  and  were 
swallowed  up;  cannon-balls  only  succeeded  in  forming  holes, 
for  of  what  use  is  it  bombarding  chaos?  and  the  regiments, 
accustomed  to  the  sternest  visions  of  war,  gazed  with  anxious 
eye  at  this  species  of  wild-beast  redoubt,  which  was  a  boar 
through  its  bristling  and  a  mountain  through  its  enormity. 

A  quarter  of  a  league  further  on,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Vieille  du  Temple  which  debouches  on  the  boulevard  near 
the  Chateau  d'Eau,  if  you  boldly  advanced  your  head  beyond 
the  point  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  magazine  Dalle- 
mangne,  you  could  see  in  the  distance  across  the  canal,  and 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  ascent  to  Belleville,  a  strange 
wall  rising  to  the  second-floor  and  forming  a  sort  of  connect- 
ing link  between  the  houses  on  the  right  and  those  on  the 
left,  as  if  the  street  had  folded  back  its  highest  wall  in  order 
to  close  itself  up.  This  was  built  of  paving-stones;  it  was 
tall,  straight,  correct,  cold,  perpendicular,  and  leveled  with 
the  plumb-line  and  the  square;  of  course  there  was  no  ce- 
ment, but,  as  in  some  Roman  walls,  this  in  no  way  disturbed' 
its  rigid  architecture.  From  its  height,  its  thickness  could 
be  guessed,  for  the  entablature  was  mathematically  parallel 
to  the  basement.  At  regular  distances  almost  invisible  loop- 
holes, resembling  black  threads,  could  be  distinguished  in 
the  gray  wall,  separated  from  each  other  by  equal  intervals. 
This  street  was  deserted  throughout  its  length,  and  all  the 
windows  and  doors  were  closed.  In  the  background  rose 
this  bar  which  converted  the  street  into  a  blind  alley;  it  was 
a  motionless  and  tranquil  wall, — no  one  was  seen,  nothing 
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was  heard,  not  a  cry,  nor  a  sound,  nor  a  breath.  It  was  a 
sepulcher.  The  dazzling  June  inundated  this  terrible  thing 
with  a  light, — it  was  the  barricade  of  the  Faubourg  du 
Temple.  So  soon  as  you  reached  the  ground  and  per- 
ceived it,  it  was  impossible  even  for  the  boldest  not  to  be- 
come pensive  in  the  presence  of  this  mysterious  apparition. 
It  was  adjusted,  clamped,  imbricated,  rectilinear,  symmetri- 
cal, and  funereal;  science  and  darkness  were  both  there. 
You  felt  that  the  chief  of  this  barricade  was  a  geometrician  or  a 
specter,  and  as  you  gazed  you  spoke  in  a  whisper.  From 
time  to  time  if  any  one,  private,  officer,  or  representative 
of  the  people,  ventured  to  cross  the  solitary  road,  a  shrill 
faint  whistling  was  heard,  and  the  passer-by  fell  wounded 
or  dead,  or,  if  he  escaped,  a  bullet  could  be  seen  to  bury  it- 
self in  some  shutter  or  the  stucco  of  the  wall.  Sometimes 
it  was  a  grape-shot,  for  the  man  of  the  barricade  had  made 
out  of  gas-pipes,  stopped  up  at  one  end  with  tow  and  clay, 
two  small  cannon.  There  was  no  useless  expenditure  of 
gunpowder,  and  nearly  every  shot  told.  There  were  a  few 
corpses  here  and  there,  and  patches  of  blood  on  the  pave- 
ment. I  remember  a  white  butterfly  that  fluttered  up  and 
down  the  street;  summer  does  not  abdicate.  All  the  gate- 
ways in  the  vicinity  were  crowded  with  corpses,  and  you  felt 
in  this  street  that  you  were  covered  by  some  one  you  could 
not  see,  and  that  the  whole  street  was  under  the  marksman's 
aim. 

The  soldiers  of  the  attacking  column,  massed  behind  the 
species  of  ridge  which  the  canal-bridge  forms  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  watched  gravely  and  thought- 
fully this  mournful  redoubt,  this  immobility,  this  impassive- 
ness,  from  which  death  issued.  Some  crawled  on  their 
stomachs  to  the  top  of  the  pitch  of  the  bridge,  while  careful 
not  to  let  their  shakos  pass  beyond  it.  Brave  Colonel  Mon- 
teynard  admired  this  barricade  with  a  tremor.  uHow  it  is 
built"  he  said  to  a  representative;     "not  a  single  pavinq- 
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stone  projects  beyond  the  other.  It  is  made  of  china."  At 
this  moment  a  bullet  smashed  the  cross  on  his  chest,  and 
he  fell.  "The  cowards!"  the  troops  shouted,  "Why  do  they 
not  show  themselves?  they  dare  not!  they  hide!"  The 
barricade  of  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  defended  by  eighty 
men  and  attacked  by  ten  thousand,  held  out  for  three  days, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  the  troops  acted  as  they  had  done  at 
Zaatcha  and  Constantine, — they  broke  through  houses, 
passed  along  roofs,  and  the  barricade  was  taken.  Not  one 
of  the  eighty  cowards  dreamed  of  flying;  all  were  killed  with 
the  exception  of  Barthelemy,  the  chief,  to  whom  we  shall 
allude  directly.  The  barricade  of  St.  Antoine  was  the  tu- 
mult of  the  thunder;  the  barricade  of  the  Temple  was  the 
silence.  There  was  between  the  two  barricades  the  same 
difference  as  exists  between  the  formidable  and  the  sinister. 
The  one  seemed  a  throat,  the  other  a  mask.  Admitting  that 
the  gigantic  and  dark  insurrection  of  June  was  composed  of  a 
fury  and  an  enigma,  the  dragon  was  seen  in  the  first  barricade 
and  the  sphinx  behind  the  second. 

These  two  fortresses  were  built  by  two  men,  Cournet  and 
Barthelemy:  Cournet  made  the  St.  Antoine  barricade, 
Barthelemy  the  Temple  barricade,  and  each  of  them  was 
the  image  of  the  man  who  built  it.  Cournet  was  a  man  of 
tall  stature;  he  had  wide  shoulders,  a  red  face,  a  smashing 
fist,  a  brave  heart,  a  loyal  soul,  a  sincere  and  terrible  eye. 
He  was  intrepid,  energetic,  irascible,  and  stormy;  the  most 
cordial  of  men,  and  the  most  formidable  of  combatants. 
War,  contests,  medley,  were  the  air  he  breathed,  and  put  him 
in  good  temper.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  navy,  anc 
from  his  gestures  and  his  voice  it  could  be  divined  that  he 
issued  from  the  ocean  and  came  from  the  tempest;  he  con- 
tinued the  hurricane  i'n  battle.  Omitting  the  genius,  there 
was  in  Cournet  something  of  Danton,  as,  omitting  the  di- 
vinity, there  was  in  Danton  something  of  Hercules.  Barthe- 
lemy, thin,  weak,  pale,  and  taciturn,  was  a  species  of  trag- 
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ical  gamin,  who,  having  been  struck  by  a  policeman,  watched 
for  him,  waited  for  him,  and  killed  him,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  was  sent  to  the  galleys.  He  came  out  and  built 
this  barricade.  At  a  later  date,  when  both  were  exiles  in 
London,  Barthelemy  killed  Cournet;  it  was  a  melancholy  duel. 
Sometime  after  that,  Barthelemy,  caught  in  the  cog-wheels  of 
one  of  those  mysterious  adventures  in  which  passion  is  mingled, 
catastrophes  in  which  French  justice  sees  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, and  English  justice  only  sees  death,  was  hanged. 
The  gloomy  social  edifice  is  so  built  that,  owing  to  maternal 
denudation  and  moral  darkness,  this  wretched  being,  who 
had  an  intellect,  certainly  firm  and  possibly  great,  began 
with  the  galleys  in  France  and  ended  with  the  gibbet  in 
England.  Barthelemy  only  hoisted  one  flag, — it  was  the 
black  one. 


CHAPTER  II 

What  Can  One  Do  in  the  Abyss,  but  Talk? 

Sixteen  years  count  in  the  subterranean  education  of  re- 
volt, and  June,   1848,  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  June, 
1832.     Hence  the  barricade  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie 
was  only  a  sketch  and  an  embryo  when  compared  with  the 
two  colossal  barricades  which  we  have  just  described,  but 
for  the  period  it  was  formidable.     The  insurgents,  under 
the  eye  of  Enjolras,  for  Marius  no  longer  looked  at  anything, 
had  turned  the  night  to  good  account:  the  barricade  had  not 
only  been  repaired,  but  increased.     It  had  been  raised  two 
feet,  and  iron  bars  planted  in  the  paving-stones  resembled 
lances  in  rest.     All  sorts  of  rubbish,  added  and  brought  from 
all  sides,  complicated  the  external  confusion,   and  the  re 
doubt  had  been  cleverly  converted  into  a  wall  inside  and  a 
thicket    outside.     The    staircase    of    paving-stones,    which 
allowed  the  top  of  the  barricade  to  be  reached,  was  restored 
the  ground-floor  of  the  room  of  the  inn  was  cleared  out,  the 
kitchen  converted  into  an  infirmary,  the  wounds  were  dressed 
the  powder  scattered  about  the  tables  and  floor  was  collected 
bullets    were   cast1,    cartridges    manufactured,    lint    plucked 
the  fallen  arms  distributed;  the  dead  were  carried  off  anc 
laid  in  a  heap,  in  the  Mondetour  lane,  of  which  they  wen 
still  masters.     The  pavement  remained  for  a  long  time  rec 
at  that  spot.     Among  the  dead  were  four  suburban  Nationa 
Guards,  and  Enjolras  ordered  their  uniforms  to  be  laid  01 
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one  side.  Enjolras  had  advised  two  hours'  sleep,  and  his 
advice  was  an  order;  still,  only  three  or  four  took  advantage 
of  it,  and  Feuilly  employed  the  two  hours  in  engraving  this 
inscription  on  the  wall  facing  the  wine-shop: 


"long  live  the  peoples." 


These  four  words,  carved  in  the  stone  with  a  nail,  could 
still  be  read  on  this  wall  in  1848.  The  three  women  tooK 
advantage  of  the  respite  to  disappear  entirely,  which  allowed 
the  insurgents  to  breathe  more  at  their  ease;  and  they  con- 
trived to  find  refuge  in  some  neighboring  house.  Most  of 
the  wounded  could  and  would  still  fight.  There  were, 
on  a  pile  of  mattresses  and  trusses  of  straw  laid  in  the  kitchen 
converted  into  an  infirmary,  five  men  seriously  wounded,  of 
whom  two  were  Municipal  Guards;  the  wounds  of  the  latter 
were  dressed  first.  No  one  remained  in  the  ground-floor 
room,  save  Mabceuf  under  his  black  cere-cloth,  and  Javert 
fastened  to  the  post. 

"This  is  the  charnel-house,"  said  Enjolras. 

In  the  interior  of  this  room,  which  was  scarce  lighted  by  a 
solitary  candle,  the  mortuary  table  at  the  end  being  behind 
the  post  like  a  horizontal  bar,  a  sort  of  large  vague  cross 
resulted  from  Javert  standing  and  Mabceuf  lying  down. 
Although  the  pole  of  the  omnibus  was  mutilated  by  the 
bullets,  sufficient  remained  for  a  flag  to  be  attached  to  it. 
'  Enjolras,  who  possessed  that  quality  of  a  chief  of  always 
doing  what  he  said,  fastened  to  it  the  bullet-pierced  and 
blood-stained  coat  of  the  killed  old  man.  No  meal  was  possible, 
for  there  was  neither  bread  nor  meat.  The  fifty  men  during 
the  sixteen  hours  they  had  stood  at  the  barricade  speedily 
exhausted  the  scanty  provisions  of  the  inn.  At  a  given 
moment  every  barricade  that  holds  out  becomes  the  raft 
of  the  Medusa,  and  the  combatants  must  resign  themselves 
to  hunger.     They  had  reached  the  early  hours  of  that  Spartan 
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day,  June  6,  when,  at  the  barricade  of  St.  Merry,  Jeanne, 
surrounded  by  insurgents  who  cried  for  bread,  answered, 
"What  for?  it  is  three  o'clock;  at  four  we  shall  be  dead." 
As  they  could  no  longer  eat,  Enjolras  prohibited  drinking; 
he  put  the  wine  under  an  interdict,  and  served  out  the  spirits 
in  rations.  Some  fifteen  full  bottles,  hermetically  sealed, 
were  found  in  the  cellar,  which  Enjolras  and  Combeferre 
examined.  Combeferre  on  coming  up  again  said,  "It  belongs 
to  Father  Hucheloup's  stock  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  grocer. ' ' 
"It  must  be  real  wine,"  Bossuet  observed;  "it  is  lucky  that 
Grantaire  is  asleep,  for,  if  he  were  up,  we  should  have  a 
difficulty  in  saving  those  bottles."  Enjolras,  in  spite  of  the 
murmurs,  put  his  veto  on  the  fifteen  bottles,  and  in  order 
that  no  one  might  touch  them,  and  that  they  should  be  to 
some  extent  sacred,  he  had  placed  them  under  the  table  on 
wThich  Father  Mabceuf  lay. 

At  about  two  in  the  morning  they  counted  their  strength; 
there  were  still  thirty-seven.  Day  was  beginning  to  appear, 
and  the  torch,  which  had  been  returned  to  its  stone  socket, 
was  extinguished.  The  interior  of  the  barricade,  that  species 
of  small  yard  taken  from  the  street,  was  bathed  in  darkness 
and  resembled,  through  the  vague  twilight  horror,  the  deck 
of  a  dismasted  ship.  The  combatants  moved  about  like 
black  forms.  Above  this  frightful  nest  of  gloom  the  floors 
of  the  silent  houses  stood  out  lividly,  and  above  them  again 
the  chimney-pots  were  assuming  a  roseate  hue.  The  sky 
had  that  charming  tint  which  may  be  white  and  may  be  blue, 
and  the  birds  flew  about  in  it  with  twitterings  of  joy.  The 
tall  house  which  formed  the  background  of  the  barricade 
looked  to  the  east,  and  had  a  pink  reflection  on  its  roof.  At 
the  third-floor  window  the  morning  breeze  blew  about  the 
gray  hair  on  the  head  of  the  dead  man. 

"I  am  delighted  that  the  torch  is  put  out,"  Courfeyrac 
said  to  Feuilly.     "That  flame  flickering  in  the  breeze  annoye 
me,  for  it  seemed  to  be  frightened.     The  light  of  torches 
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resembles  the  wisdom  of  cowards;  it  illumines  badly  because 
it  trembles." 

The  dawn  arouses  minds  like  birds,  and  all  were  talking. 
Joly,  seeing  a  cat  stalking  along  a  gutter,  extracted  this 
philosophy  from  the  fact. 

"  What  is  the  cat  ? "  he  exclaimed;  "it  is  a  correction.  God, 
having  made  a  mouse,  said  to  himself,  'Hilloh,  I  have  done 
a  foolish  trick,'  and  he  made  the  cat,  which  is  the  erratum 
of  the  mouse.  The  mouse  plus  the  cat  is  the  revised  and 
corrected  proof  of  creation." 

Combeferre,  surrounded  by  students  and  workmen,  was 
talking  of  the  dead,  of  Jean  Prouvaire,  of  Bahorel,  of  Maboeuf, 
and  even  of  Le  Cabuc  and  the  stern  sorrow  of  Enjolras.  He 
said: 

"Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  Brutus,  Chereas,  Stephanus, 
Cromwell,  Charlotte  Corday,  and  Sand,  all  had  their  moment 
of  agony  after  the  blow  was  struck.  Our  heart  is  so  quivering, 
and  human  life  such  a  mystery,  that  even  in  a  civic  murder, 
even  in  a  liberating  murder,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  the 
remorse  at  having  struck  a  man  exceeds  the  joy  of  having 
benefited  the  human  race." 

And,  such  are  the  meanderings  of  conversation,  a  moment 
later,  by  a  transition  which  came  from  Jean  Prouvaire's 
verses,  Combeferre  was  comparing  together  the  translators 
of  the  Georgics,  Raux  with  Cournand,  Cournand  with 
Jelille,  and  pointing  out  the  few  passages  translated  by 
Malfilatre,  especially  the  prodigies  on  the  death  of  Caesar, 
•and  at  that  name  the  conversation  reverted  to  Brutus. 

"Caesar,"  said  Combeferre,  "fell  justly.  Cicero  was 
severe  to  Caesar,  and  was  in  the  right,  for  such  severity  is 
not  a  diatribe.  When  Zoilus  insults  Homer,  when  Maevius 
insults  Virgil,  when  Vise  insults  Moliere,  when  Pope  insults 
Shakspere,  when  Freron  insults  Voltaire,  it  is  an  old  law  of 
envy  and  hatred  being  carried  out;  for  genius  attracts  insult, 
and  great  men  are  all  barked  at  more  or  less.     But  Zoilus 
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and  Cicero  are  different.  Cicero  is  a  justiciary  with  thought 
in  the  same  way  as  Brutus  is  a  justiciary  with  the  sword. 
For  my  part,  I  blame  that  last  justice,  the  glaive;  antiquity] 
allowed  it.  Caesar,  the  violator  of  the  Rubicon,  conferring, 
as  if  coming  from  him,  dignities  that  came  from  the  people 
and  not  rising  on  the  entrance  of  the  senate,  acted,  as  Eutropiua 
said,  like  a  king,  and  almost  like  a  tyrant,  regia  ac  pant 
tyrannica.  He  was  a  great  man,  all  the  worse  or  all  the 
better,  the  lesson  is  the  more  elevated.  His  three-and- 
twenty  wounds  affect  me  less  than  the  spitting  on  the  brow 
of  Christ.  Caesar  is  stabbed  by  the  senators,  Christ  is 
buffeted  by  soldiers.  The  God  is  seen  in  the  greater  amount 
of  the  outrage." 

Bossuet,  standing  on  a  pile  of  stones,  and  overlooking  the 
speakers  exclaimed,  gun  in  hand: 

"Oh!  Cydathenaeum,  oh!  Myrrhinus,  oh!  Probalynthus; 
oh!  graces  of  Eanthus,  oh!  who  will  give  me  power  to  utter, 
to  pronounce  the  verses  of  Homer  like  a  Greek  of  Laureurr 
or  Edapteon?" 


CHAPTER  III 

Lights  and  Shadows 

Enjolras  had  gone  out  to  reconnoiter,  and  had  left  by  the 
Mondetour  lane,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses.  The 
insurgents,  we  must  state,  were  full  of  hope;  the  way  in 
which  they  had  repulsed  the  night  attack  almost  made  them 
disdain  beforehand  the  attack  at  daybreak.  They  waited 
for  it  and  smiled  at  it,  and  no  more  doubted  of  their  success 
than  of  their  cause;  moreover,  help  was  evidently  about  to 
reach  them,  and  they  reckoned  on  it.  With  that  facility 
of  triumphant  prophecy  whfch  is  a  part  of  the  strength  of 
the  fighting  Frenchman,  they  divided  into  three  certain 
phases  the  opening  day, — at  six  in  the  morning  a  regiment, 
which  had  been  " worked  upon,"  would  turn;  at  midday 
insurrection  all  over  Paris;  at  sunset  the  revolution.  The 
tocsin  of  St.  Merry,  which  had  not  ceased  once  since  the 
previous  evening,  could  be  heard,  and  this  was  a  proof  that 
Ithe  other  barricade,  the  great  one,  Jeanne's,  still  held  out. 
All  these  hopes  were  interchanged  by  the  groups  with  a 
(species  of  gay  and  formidable  buzzing,  which  resembled  the 
|  war-hum  of  a  swarm  of  bees.  Enjolras  re-appeared,  returning 
hi  from  his  gloomy  walk  in  the  external  darkness.  He  listened 
•for  a  moment  to  all  this  joy  with  his  arms  folded,  and  then 
Asaid,  fresh  and  rosy  in  the  growing  light  of  dawn: 

"The  whole  army  of  Paris  is  out,  and  one-third  of  that 
iarmy  is  preparing  to  attack  the  barricade  behind  which  you 
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now  are.  There  is,  too,  the  National  Guard.  I  distinguis 
the  shakos  of  the  fifth  regiment  of  the  line,  and  the  guidon 
of  the  sixth  legion.  You  will  be  attacked  in  an  hour;  as  fc 
the  people,  they  were  in  a  state  of  ferment  yesterday,  bu 
this  morning  do  not  stir.  There  is  nothing  to  wait  fo] 
nothing  to  hope;  no  more  a  faubourg  than  a  regiment.  Yo 
are  abandoned." 

These  words  fell  on  the  buzzing  groups,  and  produced  th 
same  effect  as  the  first  drops  of  a  storm  do  on  a  swarm.  A 
remained  dumb,  and  there  was  a  moment  of  inexpressib 
silence,  in  which  death  might  have  been  heard  flying  pas 
This  moment  was  short,  and  a  voice  shouted  to  Enjoin 
from  the  thickest  of  the  crowd: 

"Be  it  so.  Let  us  raise  the  barricade  to  a  height  of  twenl 
feet,  and  all  fall  upon  it.  Citizens,  let  us  offer  the  prote 
of  corpses,  and  show  that  if  the  people  abandon  the  republ 
cans,  the  republicans  do  not  abandon  the  people." 

These  words  disengaged  the  thoughts  of  all  from  the  painf 
cloud   of   individual    anxieties,    and   an   enthusiastic   shoi 
greeted  them.     The  name  of  the  man  who  spoke  thus  w; 
never  known;  he  wras  some  unknown  blouse- wearer,  an  u 
known  man,   a  forgotten  man,   a  passing  hero,  that  gre 
anonymous   always  mixed  up  in   human  crises  and  soci 
geneses,  who  at  the  given  moment  utters  the  decisive  woi| 
in  a  supreme  fashion,  and  who  fades  away  into  darkne^ 
after  having  represented  for  a  minute,  in  the  light  of  a  flas 
the  people   and   God.     This  inexorable  resolution  was 
strongly  in  the  air  of  June  6,  1832,  that  almost  at  the  sar 
hour  the  insurgents  of  the  St.  Merry  barricade  uttered  tl 
cry,  which  became  historical,  "Whether  they  come  to  o 
help  or  whether  they  do  not,  what  matter?     Let  us  all  f 
here,  to  the  last  man. "     As  we  see,  the  two  barricades,  thou 
materially  isolated,  communicated. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Five  Less  and  One  More 

iter  the  man,  whoever  he  might  be,  who  decreed  the  "pro- 

st  of  corpses,"  had  spoken,  and  given  the  formula  of  the 

mmon  soul,  a  strangely  satisfied  and   terrible   cry  issued 

om  every  mouth,  funereal  in  its  meaning,  and  triumphal 

its  accent. 

"Long  live  death!     Let  us  all  remain  here." 
"Why  all?"   Enjolras  asked. 
"All,   all!" 
Enjolras  continued: 

"The  position   is  good   and  the  barricade  fine.     Thirty 
Anen  are  sufficient;  then  why  sacrifice  forty?" 

They  replied: 
'?    "Because  not  one  of  us  will  go  away." 

"Citizens,"  Enjolras  cried,  and  there  was  in  his  voice  an 
inmost  irritated  vibration,  "the  republic  is  not  rich  enough  in 
.*nen  to  make  an  unnecessary  outlay.     If  it  be  the  duty  of 
some  to  go  away,  that  duty  must  be  performed  like  any  other. " 
Enjolras,    the    man-principle,  had    over    his    co-religionists 
that  species  of  omnipotence  which  is  evolved  from  the  absolute. 
Still,  however  great  that  omnipotence  might  be  they  mur- 
\\  mured.     A  chief  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  Enjolras,  on  seeing 
'that  they  murmured,  insisted.     He  continued  haughtily: 
\  "Let  those  who  are  afraid  to  be  only  thirty  say  so." 
The  murmurs  were  redoubled. 
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"Besides,"  a  voice  in  the  throng  remarked,  "it  is  easy  t 
say,  Go  away;  but  the  barricade  is  surrounded." 

"Not  on  the  side  of  the  Halles,"  said  Enjolras.  "Th 
Rue  Mondetour  is  free,  and  the  Marche  des  Innocents  ca 
be  reached  by  the  Rue  des  Precheurs. " 

"And  then,"  another  voice  in  the  group  remarked,  ' 
should  be  caught  by  falling  in  with  some  grand  round 
the  line  or  the  National  Guard.  They  will  see  a  man  passin 
in  blouse  and  cap:  ' Where  do  you  come  from?  don't  yo 
belong  to  the  barricade?'  and  they  will  look  at  your  hand 
you  smell  of  powder,  and  will  be  shot. " 

Enjolras,  without  answering,  touched  Combeferre's  shou 
der,  and  both  entered  the  ground-floor  room.  They  can 
out  again  a  moment  after,  Enjolras  holding  in  his  outstretche 
hands  the  four  uniforms  which  he  had  laid  on  one  side,  an 
Combeferre  followed  him,  carrying  the  cross-belts  an 
shakos. 

"In  this  uniform,"  Enjolras  said,  "it  is  easy  to  enter  tl 
ranks  and  escape.     Here  are  four,  at  any  rate." 

And  he  threw  the  uniforms  on  the  unpaved  ground;  bu 
as  no  one  moved  in  the  stoical  audience,  Combeferre  resolve 
to  make  an  appeal. 

"Come,"   he   said,    "you   must   show   a  little   pity.     E 
you  know  what  the  question  is  here?  it  is  about  womej 
Look  you,  are  there  wives, — yes  or  no?  are  there  children,^ 
yes  or  no?  are  these  nothing,  who  rock  a  cradle  with  thd 
foot  and  have  a  heap  of  children  around  them  ?  let  him  amoi 
you  who  has  never  seen  a  nurse's  breast  hold  up  his  han 
Ah,  you  wish  to  be  killed.     I  wish  it  too,  I  who  am  addressii 
you,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  feel  the  ghosts  of  women  twinii 
their  arms  around  me.     Die, — very  good,  but  do  not  cau 
people  to  die.     Suicides  like  the  one  which  is  about  to  ta 
place  here  are  sublime,  but  suicide  is  restricted  and  does  n 
allow  of  extension,  and  so  soon  as  it  affects  your  relatior 
suicide  is  called   murder.     Think   of  the  little  fair   heac 
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and  think,  too,  of  the  white  hair.     Listen  to  me, — Enjolras 

tells  me  that  just  now  he  saw  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du 

Cygne  a  candle  at  a  poor  window  on  the  fifth-floor,  and  on  the 

panes  the  shaking  shadow  of  an  old  woman  who  appeared 

p  have  spent  the  night  in  watching  at  the  window;   she  is 

perhaps  the  mother  of  one  of  you.     Well,  let  that  man  go 

fetnd  hasten  to  say  to  his  mother,  ' Mother,  here  I  am!'     Let 

kim  be  easy  in  his  mind,  for  the  work  will  be  done  here  all 

the  same.     When  a  man  supports  his  relatives  by  his  toil, 

ie  has  no  longer  any  right  to  sacrifice  himself,  for  that  is 

deserting  his  family.     And  then,  too,  those  who  have  daughters, 

md  those  who  have  sisters!  only  think  of  them.     You  let 

rourselves  be  killed,  you  are  dead,  very  good;  and  to-morrow? 

t  is  terrible  when  girls  have  no  bread,  for  a  man  begs,  but  a 

voman   sells.     Oh,    those    charming,    graceful,    and   gentle 

creatures  with  flowers  in  their  caps,  who  fill  the  house  with 

:hastity,  who  sing,  who  prattle,  who  are  like  a  living  perfume, 

vho  prove  the  existence  of  angels  in  heaven  by  the  purity 

)f  virgins  on  earth,  that  Jeanne,  that  Lise,  that  Mimi,  those 

adorable  and  honest  creatures,  who  are  your  blessing  and 

rour   pride, — ah,   my   God!   they  will  starve.     What  would 

ftou  have  me  say  to  you?     There  is  a  human  flesh-market, 

f?nd  you  will  not  prevent  them  entering  it  with  your  shadowy 

;^mds  trembling  around  them.     Think  of  the  street,  think  of 

Be  pavement  covered  with  strollers,  think  of  the  shops  be- 

|,xe  which  women  in  low-necked  dresses  come  and  go  in  the 

pud.     Those  women,  too,  were  pure.     Think  of  your  sisters, 

bu  who  have  any;  misery,  prostitution,  the  police.     Saint 

,azare,  that  is  what  these  delicate  maidens,  these  fragile 

aarvels  of  chastity,  modesty,  and  beauty,  fresher  than  the 

lilies  in  May,  will  fall  to.     Ah!  you  have  let  yourselves  be 

illed!  ah!  you  are  no  longer  there!  that  is  very  good,  you 

iave  wished  to  withdraw  the  people  from  royalty,  and  you 

vive  your  daughters  to  the  police.     My  friends,  take  care  and 

iave  compassion;   we  are  not  wont  to  think   much   about 
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women,   hapless  women;  we  trust  to  the  fact  that  won 
have  not  received  the  education  of  men.     They  are  prevem 
reading,    thinking,    or   occupying   themselves   with    politi 
but  will  you  prevent  them  going  to-night  to  the  Morgue  a 
recognizing  your  corpses?     Come,  those  who  have  famil 
must  be  good  fellows,  and  shake  our  hand  and  go  aw; 
leaving  us  to  do  the  job  here  all  alone.     I  am  well  aw; 
that  courage  is  needed  to  go  away,  and  that  it  is  difficu 
but  the  more  difficult,  the  more  meritorious  it  is.     You  s 
'  I  have  a  gun  and  am  at  the  barricade;  all  the  worse,  I  remai 
All  the  worse  is  easily  said.     My  friends,  there  is  a  morrc 
and  that  morrow  you  will  not  see,  but  your  families  will  i 
it.     And  what  sufferings!     Stay,  do  you  know  what  becon 
of  a  healthy  child  with  cheeks  like  an  apple,  who   chatte 
prattles,  laughs,  and  smiles  as  fresh  as  a  kiss,  when  he 
abandoned?     I  saw  one,  quite  little,  about  so  high;  his  fat] 
was  dead  and  poor  people  had  taken  him  in  through  chari 
but   they   had   not   bread   for   themselves.     The   child   v 
always  hungry;  it  was  winter-time,  but  though  he  was 
ways  hungry  he  did  not  cry.     He  was  seen  to  go  close  to 
stove,  whose  pipe  was  covered  with  yellow  earth.     The  ti 
detached  with  his  fingers  a  piece  of  this  e&rth  and  ate  it, — 
breathing  was  hoarse,  his  face  livid,  his  legs  soft,  and 
stomach  swollen.     He   said  nothing,   and  when  spoken 
made  no  answer.     He  is  dead,  and  was  brought  to  diel 
the  Necker  hospice,  where  I  saw  him,  for  I  was  a  stud 
there.     Now,   if  there  be   any  fathers   among  you,   fathj 
who  take  a  delight  in  taking  a  walk  on  Sunday,  holding 
their  powerful  hand  a  child's  small  fingers,  let  each  of  th 
fathers  fancy  this  lad  his  own.     The  poor  brat  I  can  remem 
perfectly;  I  fancy  I  see  him  now;  and  when  he  lay  on 
dissecting-table,  his  bones  stood  out  under  his  skin  like 
tombs  under  the  grass  of  a  cemetery.     We  found  a  sort 
mud  m  his  stomach,  and  he  had  ashes  between  his  te* 
Come,  let  us  examine  our  conscience  and  take  the  advia 
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fcur  heart;  statistics  prove  that  the  mortality  among  deserted 
Children  is  fifty-five  per  cent.     I  repeat,  it  is  a  question  of 
wives,  of  mothers,  of  daughters,  and  babes.     Am  I  saying 
anything  about  you?     I  know  very  well  what  you  are.     I 
Inow  that  you  are  all  brave.     I  know  that  you  have  all  in 
four  hearts  the  joy  and  the  glory  of  laying  down  your  lives 
ror  the  great  cause.     I  know  very  well  that  you  feel  your- 
ielves  chosen  to  die  usefully  and  magnificently,   and  that 
ilach  of  you  clings  to  his  share  of  the  triumph.     Very  good, 
tut  you  are  not  alone  in  this  world,  and  there  are  other  things 
I  whom  you  must  think;  you  should  not  be  selfish. " 
All  hung  their  heads  with  a  gloomy  air,  strange  contra- 
ictions   of   the   human   heart   in   the   sublimest   moments, 
ombeferre,   who  spoke  thus,  was  not   an  orphan;   he  re- 
embered  the  mothers  of  others  and  forgot  his  own;  he  was 
ing  to  let  himself  be  killed,  and  was  "selfish."     Marius, 
ting  and  feverish,  who  had  successively  given  up  all  hope, 
t    ashore   on    grief,    the    most    mournful   of   shipwrecks, 
turated  with  violent  emotions,  and  feeling  the  end  coming, 
id  buried   himself   deeper   and   deeper  in   that  visionary 
por  which  ever  precedes  the  fatal  and  voluntarily  accepted 
ur.     A  physiologist  might  have  studied  on  him  the  growing 
^mptoms  of  that  febrile  absorption  which  is  known  and 
Eassified  by  science,  and  which  is  to  suffering  what  voluptuous- 
less  is  to  pleasure,  for  despair  also  has  its  ecstasy.     Marius 
|ad  attained  that  stage;  as  we  have  said,  things  which  occurred 
jpfore  him  appeared  to  him  remote;  he  distinguished  the 
bsemble,  but  did  not  perceive  the  details.     He  saw  people 
jpming  and  going  before  him  in  a  flash,  and  he  heard  voices 
eaking  as  if  from  the  bottom  of  an  abyss.     Still  this  affected 
m,  for  there  was  in  this  scene  a  point  which  pierced  him  and 
oused  him.     He  had  but  one  idea, — to  die, — and  he  did 
ot  wish  to  avert  his  attention  from  it,  but  he  thought  in  his 
loomy  somnambulism  that  in  destroying  himself   he  was 
lot  prohibited  from  saving  somebody.     He  raised  his  voice: 
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"Enjolras  and  Combeferre  are  right,"  he  said;  "let 
have  no  useless  sacrifice.     I  join  them,  and  we  must  mal 
haste.     Combeferre  has  told  you  decisive  things;  there  a: 
men  among  you  who  have  families,  mothers,  sisters,  wive 
and  children.     Such  must  leave  the  ranks." 

Not  a  soul  stirred. 

"  Married  men  and  supporters  of  families  will  leave  tl 
ranks,"  Marius  repeated. 

His  authority  was  great,  for,  though  Enjolras  was  rea 
the  chief  of  the  barricade,  Marius  was  its  saviour. 

"I  order  it,"  Enjolras  cried. 

"1  implore  it,"  Marius  said. 

Then  these  heroic  men,  stirred  up  by  Combeferre's  speec 
shaken  by  Enjolras's  order,  and  moved  by  Marius's  entreat 
began  denouncing  one  another.  "It  is  true,"  a  young  m; 
said  to  a  grown-up  man,  "you  are  a  father  of  a  fami 
begone!"  "No!  you  ought  to  do  so  rather,"  the  man 
plied,  "for  you  have  two  sisters  to  support;"  and  an  extrac 
dinary  contest  broke  out,  in  which  each  struggled  not  to 
thrust  out  of  the  tomb. 

"Make  haste,"  said  Combeferre;  "in  a  quarter  of  an  ho 
there  will  no  longer  be  time. " 

"Citizens,"  Enjolras  added,  "we  have  a  republic  he] 
and  universal  suffrage  reigns.  Point  out  yourselves  the  m 
who  are  to  leave  us." 

They  obeyed,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  five  we| 
unanimously  pointed  out  and  left  the  ranks. 

"There  are  five  of  them!"  Marius  exclaimed. 

There  were  only  four  uniforms. 

"Well, "  the  five  replied,  "one  will  have  to  remain  behind 

And  then  came  who  should  remain,  and  who  should  fi 
reasons  for  others  not  to  remain.  The  generous  quar 
began  again. 

"You  have  a  wife  who  loves  you — you  have  your 
mother — you  have  neither  father  nor  mother;  so  what 
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i become  of  your  three  little  brothers? — you  are  the  father  of 
!  five  children — you  have  a  right  to  live,  for  you  are  only  seven- 
I  teen,  and  it  is  too  early  to  die. " 

These  great  revolutionary  barricades  were  meeting-places 
of  heroisms.     The  improbable  was  simple  there,  and  these 
i  men  did  not  astonish  one  another. 
"Make  haste, "  Courfeyrac  repeated. 
Cries  to  Marius  came  from  the  groups. 
"You  must  point  out  the  one  who  is  to  remain." 
"Yes!"  the  five  said,  "do  you  choose,  and  we  will  obey  you." 
Marius  did  not  believe  himself  capable  of  any  emotion; 
still  at  this  idea  of  choosing  a  man  for  death,  all  the  blood 
•  flowed  back  to   his  heart,  and  he  would  have  turned  pale 
i  could  he  have  grown  paler.     He  walked  up  to  the  five,  who 
smiled  upon  him,  and  each,  with  his  eyes  full  of  that  great 
flame  which  gleams  through  history  on  Thermopylae,  cried 
tjto  him: 

"I!     I!     I!" 

And   Marius   stupidly   counted   them.     There    were   still 
five!  then  his  eyes  settled  on  the  four  uniforms.     All  at  once 
a  fifth  uniform  fell,  as  if  from  heaven,  on  the  other  four; 
the  fifth  man  was  saved.     Marius  raised  his  eyes,  and  recog- 
nized M.  Fauchelevent.     Jean  Valjean  had  just  entered  the 
barricade;    either    through    information    he    had    obtained, 
•through   instinct,   or   through   accident,   he    arrived   by   the 
iMondetour  lane,  and,  thanks  to  his  National  Guard  uniform, 
passed   without    difficulty.     The    vedette    stationed   by   the 
insurgents  in  the  Rue  Mondetour  had  no  cause  to  give  the 
alarm  signal  for  a  single  National  Guard,  and  had  let  him 
enter  the  street,  saying  to  himself,  "He  is  probably  a  re- 
i enforcement,   or  at  the  worst   a  prisoner."     The  moment 
'..was  too  serious  for  a  sentry  to  turn  away  from  his  duty  or 
I  his  post  of  observation.     At  the  moment  when  Jean  Valjean 
[entered  the  redoubt,  no  one  noticed  him,  for  all  eyes  were 
I  fixed  on  the  five  chosen  men  and  the  four  uniforms.     Jean 
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Valjean,  however,  had  seen  and  heard,  and  silently  took  off 
his  coat  and  threw  it  on  the  pile  formed  by  the  other  coats, 
The  emotion  was  indescribable. 

"Who  is  this  man?"  Bossuet  asked. 

"He  is  a  man,"  Combeferre  replied,  "who  saves  his 
fellow-man. " 

Marius  added  in  a  grave  voice: 

"I  know  him." 

This  bail  was  sufficient  for  all,  and  Enjolras  turned  to 
Jean  Valjean: 

"Citizen,  you  are  welcome." 

And  he  added: 

"You  are  aware  that  you  will  die." 

Jean  Valjean,  without  answering,  helped  the  man  he  was 
saving  to  put  on  his  uniform. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  View  from  the  Top  of  a  Barricade 

The  situation  of  the  whole  party  in  this  fatal  hour,  and 
at  this  inexorable  spot,  had  as  resultant  and  summit  the 
supreme  melancholy  of  Enjolras.  Enjolras  had  within  him 
the  plenitude  of  the  revolution;  he  was  imperfect,  however, 
so  far  as  the  absolute  can  be  so;  he  had  too  much  of  St.  Just 
and  not  enough  of  Anacharsis  Clootz;  still  his  mind,  in  the 
society  of  the  friends  of  the  A.  B.  C,  had  eventually  received 
a  certain  magnetism  of  Combeferre's  ideas.  For  some 
time  past  he  had  been  gradually  emerging  from  the  narrow 
form  of  dogmatism  and  yielding  to  the  expansion  of  progress, 
and  in  the  end  he  had  accepted,  as  the  definitive  and  mag- 
nificent evolution,  the  transformation  of  the  great  French 
republic  into  the  immense  human  republic.  As  for  the  im- 
mediate means,  given  a  violent  situation,  he  wished  them  to 
\  be  violent;  in  that  he  did  not  vary,  and  he  still  belonged  to 
that  epic  and  formidable  school  which  is  summed  up  in 
the  words  '"93." 

Enjolras  was  standing  on  the  paving-stone  steps,  with  one 
of  his  elbows  on  the  muzzle  of  his  gun.  He  was  thinking, 
he  trembled,  as  men  do  when  a  blast  passes,  for  spots  where 
death  lurks  produce  this  tripod  effect.  A  sort  of  stifled  fire 
issued  from  beneath  his  eyelashes,  which  were  full  of  the  in- 
ternal glance.  All  at  once  he  raised  his  head,  his  light  hair 
fell  back  like  that  of  the  angel  on  the  dark  quadriga  com- 
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posed  of  stars;  it  was  like  the  mane  of  a  roused  lion  surrounded 
by  a  flaming  glory;  and  he  cried: 

" Citizens,  do  you  represent  the  future  to  yourselves?  the 
streets  of  towns  inundated  with  light,  green  branches  on  the 
thresholds;  nations  sisters;  men  just;  old  men  blessing  children; 
the  past  loving  the  present;  men  thinking  at  perfect  liberty; 
believers  enjoying  perfect  equality;  for  religion,  heaven; 
God,  without  the  intervention  of  the  priest,  the  human  con 
science  converted  into  an  altar;  no  more  hatred,  the  fra 
ternity  of  the  workshop  and  the  school,  notoriety  the  sole 
punishment  and  reward,  work  for  all,  right  for  all,  peace  for 
all;  no  more  bloodshed,  no  more  wars,  and  happy  mothers! 
To  subdue  matter  is  the  first  step;  to  realize  the  ideal  is  the 
second.  Reflect  on  what  progress  has  already  done;  former- 
ly the  first  human  races  saw  with  terror  the  hydra  that  breathed 
upon  the  waters,  the  dragon  that  vomited  fire,  the  griffin 
which  was  the  monster  of  the  air,  and  which  flew  with  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  and  the  claws  of  a  tiger,  pass  before  their 
eyes,  frightful  beasts  which  were  below  man.  Man,  however, 
set  his  snares,  the  sacred  snares  of  intellect,  and  ended  by 
catching  the  monsters.  We  have  subdued  the  hydra,  and 
it  is  called  the  steamboat;  we  have  tamed  the  dragon,  and 
it  is  called  the  locomotive;  we  are  on  the  point  of  taming  the 
griffin,  we  hold  it  already,  and  it  is  called  the  balloon.  The 
day  on  which  that  Promethean  task  is  terminated  and  man 
has  definitely  attached  to  his  will  the  triple  antique  chimera, 
the  dragon,  the  hydra,  and  the  griffin,  he  will  be  master  of 
water,  fire,  and  air,  and  he  will  be  to  the  rest  of  animated 
creation  what  the  ancient  gods  were  formerly  to  him.  Cour- 
age, and  forward!  Citizens,  whither  are  we  going?  to  science 
made  into  government,  to  the  strength  of  things  converted 
into  the  sole  public  strength,  to  the  natural  law  having  its 
sanction,  and  penalty  in  itself  and  promulgating  itself  by 
evidence,  and  to  a  dawn  of  truth  corresponding  with  the 
dawn  of  day.     We  are  proceeding  to  a  union  of  the  peoples; 
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we  are  proceeding  to  a  unity  of  man.     No  more  fictions,  no 
more  parasites.   The  real  governed  by  the  true  is   our  object. 
Civilization  will  hold  its  assize  on  the  summit  of  Europe,  and 
eventually  in  the  center  of  the  continent,  in  a  great  parliament 
of  intellect.     Something  like  this  has  been  seen  already;  the 
Amphictyons  held  two  sessions  a  year,  one  at  Delphi,  the 
place  of  the  gods,  the  other  at  Thermopylae,  the  place  of 
heroes.     Europe  will  have  her  Amphictyons,  the  globe   will 
have  its  Amphictyons,  France  bears  the  sublime  future  with- 
in her,  and  this  is  the  gestation  of  the  nineteenth   century. 
What  Greece  sketched  out  is  worthy  of  being  finished    by 
France.     Listen  to  me.     Feuilly,  valiant  workman,  man  of 
the  people,  man  of  the  peoples,  I  venerate  thee;  yes,  thou 
seest  clearly  future  times,  yes,  thou  art  right.     Thou  hast 
neither  father  nor  mother,  Feuilly,  and  thou  hast    adopted 
humanity  as  thy  mother  and  right  as  thy  father.     Thou  art 
about  to  die  here;   that  is  to  say,   to    triumph.     Citizens, 
whatever  may  happen  to-day,  we  are  about  to  make  a  rev- 
olution, by   our   defeat  as  well  as  by  our  victory.     In    the 
same  way  as  fires  light  up  a  whole  city,  revolutions  light  up 
the  whole  human  race.     And  what  a  revolution  shall  we  make  ? 
I  have  just  told  you,  the  revolution  of  the  True.     From  the 
political  point  of  view,  there  is  but  one  principle,  the  sovereign- 
.  ty  of  man  over  himself.     This  sovereignty  of  me  over  me  is 
called  liberty,  and  where  two  or  three  of  these  liberties  are 
B  associated  the  state  begins.    But  in  this   association  there  is 
f" no  abdication,  and  each  sovereignty  gives  up  a  certain  amount 
of  itself  to  form  the  common  right.     This  quality  is  the  same 
for  all,  and  this  identity  of  concession  which  each  makes  to 
all,  is  called  Equality.     The  common  right  is   naught  but 
the  protection  of  all  radiating  over  the  right  of  each.     This 
protection  of  all  over  each  is  termed  Fraternity.     The  point 
of  intersection  of  all  aggregated  sovereignties  is  called  So- 
ciety, and  this  intersection  being  a  junction,  the  point  is  a 
knot.     Hence  comes  what  is  called  the  social  tie;  some  say 
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the  social  contract,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  the  word  con- 
tract is  etymologically  formed  with  the  idea  of  a  tie.     Let 
us  come  to  an  understanding  about  equality,  for  if  liberty  be 
the  summit,  equality  is  the  base.     Equality,  citizens,  is  not 
the  whole  of  society  on  a  level,  a  society  of  tall  blades  of 
grass  and  small  oaks,  or  a  number  of  entangled  jealousies; 
it  is,  civilly,  every  aptitude  having  the  same  opening  for  a 
career;  politically,   all  votes  having  the  same  weight,  and, 
religiously,  all  consciences  having  the  same  right.     Equality 
has  an  organ  in  gratuitous  and  compulsory  education,  and 
it  should  begin  with  the  right  to  the  alphabet.     The  prima- 
ry school  imposed  on  all,  the  secondary  school  offered  to  all; 
such  is  the  law,  and  from  the  identical  school  issues  equal 
instruction.     Yes,  instruction!  light,  light!  everything  comes 
from  light  and  everything  returns  to  it.     Citizens,  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  great,  but  the  twentieth  century  will  be 
happy.     Then  there  will  be  nothing  left  resembling  ancient 
history;  there  will  be  no  cause  to  fear,  as  at  the  present  day, 
conquest,   invasion,   usurpation,    armed  rivalry   of   nations, 
an  interruption  of  civilization  depending  on  a  marriage  of 
kings,  a  birth  in  hereditary  tyrannies,  a  division  of  peoples 
by  a  congress,  a  dismemberment  by  the  collapse  of  dynasties, 
a  combat  of  two  religions,  clashing  like  two  goats  in  the 
darkness  on  the  bridge  of  infinity;  there  will  be  no  cause | 
longer  to  fear  famine,  exhaustion,  prostitution  through  dis- 
tress, misery  through  stoppage  of  work,   and  the  scaffold, 
and  the  sword,  and  battles,  and  all  the  brigandage  of  accident 
in  the  forest  of  events;— we  might  almost  say  there  will  be 
no  more  events:  we  shall  be  happy;  the  human  race  will 
accomplish  its  law  as  the  terrestrial  globe  does  its  law;  har- 
mony will  be  restored  between  the  soul  and  the  planet,  and 
the  soul  will  gravitate  round  the  truth  as  the  planet  does 
round  light.     Friends,  the  hour  we  are  now  standing  in  is  a 
gloomy  hour,  but  there  are  such  terrible  purchases  of  the 
future.     Oh!   the   human   race   will   be   delivered,   relieved, 
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and  consoled!  We  affirm  it  on  this  barricade,  and  where 
should  the  cry  of  love  be  raised  if  not  on  the  summit  of  the 
sacrifice?  Oh,  my  brothers,  this  is  the  point  of  junction 
between  those  who  think  and  those  who  suffer;  this  barricade 
is  not  made  of  paving-stones,  beams,  and  iron  bars:  it  is 
made  of  two  aggregations,- — one  of  ideas  and  one  of  suffer- 
ings. Misery  meets  there  the  ideal;  day  embraces  the  night 
there,  and  says  to  it,  'I  am  about  to  die  with  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  be  born  again  with  me.'  Faith  springs  from  the  em- 
brace of  all  the  desolations;  sufferings  bring  hither  their 
agony  and  ideas  their  immortality.  This  agony  and  this 
immortality  are  about  to  be  mingled  and  compose  one  death. 
Brothers,  .the  man  who  dies  here  dies  in  the  radiance  of  the 
future,  and  we  shall  enter  a  tomb  all  filled  with  dawn." 

Enjolrasi  interrupted  himself,  rather  than  was  silent;  his 
lips  moved  silently  as  if  he  were  talking  to  himself,  which 
attracted  attention,  and  in  order  still  to  try  to  hear  him  they 
held  their  tongues.  There  was  no  applause,  but  they  whis- 
pered together  for  a  long  time.  Language  being  breath, 
the  rustling  of  intellects  resembles  the  rustling  of  leaves. 


CHAPTER  VI 

i 
Marius  Haggard,  J  avert  Laconic 

Let  us  describe  what  was  going  on  in  Marius's  thoughts;  our 
readers  will  remember  his  state  of  mind,  for,  as  we  just  now 
said,  everything  was  only  a  vision  to  him.  His  appreciation 
was  troubled,  for  he  was  (we  urge  the  fact)  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  great  gloomy  wings  opened  above  the  dying. 
He  felt  that  he  had  entered  the  tomb,  he  fancied  that  he  was 
already  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and  he  only  saw  the 
faces  of  the  living  with  the  eyes  of  a  dead  man.  How  was 
M.  Fauchelevent  present?  why  was  he  here,  and  what  did 
he  come  to  do?  Marius  did  not  ask  himself  all  these  ques- 
tions. Moreover,  as  our  despair  has  this  peculiar  thing 
about  it  that  it  develops  others  as  it  does  ourselves,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  logical  that  everybody  should  die.  Still,  he  ■ 
thought  of  Cosette  with  a  contraction  of  the  heart.  How- 
ever, M.  Fauchelevent  did  not  speak  to  him,  did  not  look 
at  him,  and  did  not  even  seem  to  hear  Marius  when  he  raised 
his  voice,  saying,  "I  know  him."  As  for  Marius,  this  at- 
titude of  M.  Fauchelevent  relieved  him,  and  if  such  a  word 
were  permissible  for  such  impressions,  we  might  say  that 
it  pleased  him.  He  had  ever  felt  an  absolute  impossibility 
in  addressing  this  enigmatical  man,  who  was  at  once  equi- 
vocal and  imposing  to  him.  It  was  a  very  long  time,  too, 
since  he  had  seen  him;  and  this  augmented  the  impossibility 
for  a  timid  and  reserved  nature  like  Marius's. 
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The  five  men  selected  left  the  barricade  by  the  Monde- 
tour  lane,  perfectly  resembling  National  Guards.  One  of 
them  wept  as  he  went  away,  and  before  doing  so  they  em- 
braced those  who  remained.  When  the  five  men  sent  back 
to  life  had  left,  Enjolras  thought  of  the  one  condemned  to 
I  death.  He  went  to  the  ground-room  floor,  where  J  avert, 
tied  to  the  post,  was  reflecting. 

"Do  you  want  anything?"  Enjolras  asked  him. 

J  avert  answered: 

"When  will  you  kill  me?" 

"Wait.     We  require  all  our  cartridges  at  this  moment." 

"In  that  case,  give  me  some  drink,"  Javert  said. 

Enjolras  himself  held  out  to  him  a  glass  of  water,  and,  as 
Javert  was  bound,  helped  him  to  drink. 

"Is  that  all?"  Enjolras  resumed. 

"I  feel  uncomfortable  at  this  post,"  Javert  replied;  "you 
did  not  act  kindly  in  leaving  me  fastened  to  it  the  whole  night. 
Bind  me  as  you  please,  but  you  might  surely  lay  me  on  a 
table,  like  the  other  man." 

And,  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  he  pointed  to  M.  Maboeufs 
corpse. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  at  the  end  of  the 
room  a  long  wide  table  on  which  bullets  had  been  run  and 
jj  cartridges  made.     All  the   cartridges  being  made,   and  all 
the  powder  expended,  this  table  was  free.     By  Enjolras's 
I  order  four  insurgents  unfastened  Javert  from  the  post,  and 
|  while  they  did  so  a  fifth  held  a  bayonet  to  his  chest.     His 
hand  remained  fastened  behind  his  back,  a  thin  strong  cord  was 
attached  to  his  feet,  which  enabled  him  to  step  fifteen  inches, 
like  those  who  are  going  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  and  he  was 
forced  to  walk  to  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  room,  on  which 
they  laid  him,  securely  fastened  round  the  waist.     For  greater 
security,  a  system  of  knotting  was  employed  by  means  of  a 
cord  fastened  to  the  neck,  which  rendered  any  escape  impos- 
sible; it  was  the  sort  of  fastening  called  in  prisons,  a  martin- 
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gale,  which  starts  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  is  crossed  on 
the  stomach,  and  is  tvirned  round  the  hands  after  passing 
between  the  legs. 

While  Javert  was  being  bound,  a  man  standing  in  the  door- 
way regarded  him  with  singular  attention,  and  the  shadow 
this  man  cast  caused  Javert  to  turn  his  head.  He  raised 
his  eyes  and  recognized  Jean  Valjean;  but  he  did  not  even 
start, — he  merely  looked  down  haughtily  and  restricted  him- 
self to  saying,  "It  is  quite  simple/' 


CHAPTER  VII 

J 

The  Situation  Becomes  Worse 

Day  grew  rapidly,  but  not  a  window  opened,  not  a  door  was 
ajar;  it  was  the  dawn,  not  an  awaking.  The  end  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie  opposed  to  the  barricade  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  troops,  as  we  stated;  it  appeared  to  be 
free  and  open  for  passers-by  with  sinister  tranquillity.  The 
Rue  St.  Denis  was  dumb  as  the  Avenue  of  the  Sphinxes  at 
Thebes;  there  was  not  a  living  being  on  the  square,  which  a  sun- 
beam whitened.  Nothing  is  so  melancholy  as  this  bright- 
ness of  deserted  streets;  nothing  could  be  seen,  but  something 
could  be  heard,  and  there  was  a  mysterious  movement  at  a 
certain  distance  off.  It  was  evident  that  the  critical  moment 
was  arriving,  and,  as  on  the  previous  evening,  the  vedettes 
fell  back,  but  this  time  all  of  them  did  so.  The  barricade 
was  stronger  than  at  the  prior  attack,  for  since  the  departure 
of  the  five  it  had  been  heightened.  By  the  advice  of  the 
vedette  who  had  been  watching  the  region  of  the  Halles, 
Enjolras,  through  fear  of  a  surprise  in  the  rear,  formed  a 
serious  resolution.  He  barricaded  the  small  passage  of  the 
Mondetour  lane,  which  had  hitherto  remained  free,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  further  portion  of  the  street  was  unpaved. 
In  this  way  the  barricade,  built  up  on  three  sides, — in  front 
on  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie,  on  the  left  on  the  Rue  du  Cygne, 
and  on  the  right  on  the  Rue  Mondetour, — was  truly  almost 
impregnable,  .but  it  is  true  that  they  were  fatally  inclosed 
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within  it.  It  had  three  fronts  but  no  issue,  it  was  a  fortress 
but  a  mouse-trap,  as  Courfeyrac  said  with  a  smile.  En- 
jolras had  some  thirty  paving-stones  piled  up  by  the  door  of 
the  inn,  which,  as  Bossuet  said,  have  been  "removed  over 
and  above."  The  silence  was  now  so  profound  in  that  direc- 
tion whence  the  attack  must  come,  that  Enjolras  ordered 
all  his  men  to  return  to  their  fighting-posts,  and  a  ration  of 
brandy  was  distributed  to  each  man. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  a  barricade  preparing  for 
an  assault;  every  man  chooses  his  place,  as  at  the  theater. 
They  crowd  elbow  and  shoulder  one  another,  and  some 
make  stalls  of  paving-stones.  Here  an  angle  of  the  wall 
is  in  the  way,  and  they  leave  it;  there  is  a  redan  which  may 
offer  protection,  and  they  seek  shelter  in  it.  Left-handed 
men  are  precious,  for  they  take  places  inconvenient  for 
others.  Many  arrange  so  as  to  fight  seated,  for  they  wish 
to  be  at  their  ease  to  kill,  and  comfortable  in  dying.  In 
the  fatal  war  of  June,  1848,  an  insurgent,  who  was  a  wonder- 
ful marksman,  and  who  fought  from  a  terraced  roof,  had  a 
Voltaire  easy-chair  carried  there,  and  was  knocked  over  in 
it  by  a  volley  of  grape-shot.  So  soon  as  the  chief  has  given 
the  signal  for  action,  all  disorderly  movements  cease;  there 
is  no  longer  any  sharp-shooting,  any  conversations,  or 
asides:  all  that  minds  contain  converges,  and  is  changed  into 
the  waiting  for  the  assailant.  A  barricade  before  danger 
is  a  chaos;  in  danger  discipline,  for  peril  produces  order. 
So  soon  as  Enjolras  had  taken  his  double-barreled  gun,  and 
placed  himself  at  a  species  of  parapet  which  he  reserved  for 
himself,  all  were  silent;  a  quick,  sharp  crackling  ran  con- 
fusedly along  the  wall  of  paving-stones, — it  was  the  muskets 
being  cocked.  However,  the  attitudes  were  haughtier  and 
more  confident  than  ever,  for  an  excess  of  sacrifice  strength- 
ens, and  though  they  no  longer  had  hope,  they  had  despair 
— despair,  that  last  weapon,  which  at  times  gives  victory, 
as  Virgil  tells  us.     Supreme  resources  issue. from  extreme 
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resolutions.  To  embark  on  death  is  at  times  the  means  of 
escaping  the  shipwreck,  and  the  cover  of  the  coffin  becomes  a 
plank  of  salvation.  As  on  the  previous  evening,  all  their 
attention  was  turned  upon  the  end  of  the  street,  which  was 
now  lighted  up  and  visible.  They  had  not  long  to  wait  ere 
the  movement  began  again  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  St. 
Leu,  but  it  did  not  resemble  the  sound  of  the  first  attack.  A 
rattling  of  chains,  the  alarming  rolling  of  a  heavy  weight,  a 
clang  of  bronze  leaping  on  the  pavement,  and  a  species  of 
solemn  noise  announced  that  a  sinister  engine  was  approach- 
ing; there  was  a  tremor  in  the  entrails  of  these  old  peaceful 
streets,  pierced  and  built  for  the  fruitful  circulation  of  in- 
terests and  ideas,  and  not  made  for  the  monstrous  rolling 
of  the  wheels  of  war.  The  fixity  of  the  eyes  turned  toward 
the  end  of  the  street  became  stern,  as  a  cannon  appeared. 
The  gunners  pushed  the  gun  on;  the  limber  was  detached, 
and  two  men  supported  the  carriage,  while  four  were  at  the 
wheels;  others  followed  with  the  tumbril,  and  the  lighted 
match  could  be  seen  smoking. 

"Fire!"  shouted  Enjolras. 

The  whole  barricade  burst  into  a  flame,  and  the  detonation 
was  frightful;  an  avalanche  of  smoke  covered  and  concealed 
the  gun  and  the  men.  A  few  seconds  after,  the  cloud  was 
dispersed,  and  the  gun  and  the  men  re-appeared;  the  gunners 
were  bringing  it  up  to  the  front  of  the  barricade,  slowly, 
i correctly,  and  without  hurry;  not  one  had  been  wounded. 
Then  the  captain  of  the  gun,  hanging  with  his  whole  weight 
on  the  breech  to  elevate  the  muzzle,  began  pointing  the  gun, 
with  the  gravity  of  an  astronomer  setting  a  telescope. 

"Bravo  for  the  artillery !"  cried  Bossuet. 

And  all  the  men  at  the  barricade  clapped  their  hands.  A 
moment  after  the  gun,  standing  in  the  very  center  of  the  street 
across  the  gutter,  was  in  position,  and  a  formidable  mouth 
yawned  at  the  barricade. 

"Come,  we  are  going  to  be  gay,"  said  Courfeyrac;  "here 
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" Reload  your  guns,"  said  Enjolras. 

In  what  manner  would  the  revetment  of  the  barricade 
behave  against  a  cannon-ball?  would  a  breach  be  formed? 
that  was  the  question.  While  the  insurgents  were  reloading 
their  guns,  the  artillery-men  loaded  their  cannon.  The 
anxiety  within  the  redoubt  was  profound;  the  shot  was  fired, 
and  the  detonation  burst  forth. 

"  Present !"  a  joyous  voice  cried. 

And  at  the  same  time  as  the  cannon-ball  struck  the  barricade, 
Gavroche  bounded  inside  it.  He  came  from  the  direction 
of  the  Rue  du  Cygne,  and  actively  clambered  over  the  accessory 
barricade  which  fronted  the  labyrinth  of  the  little  Truanderie. 
Gavroche  produced  greater  effect  at  the  barricade  than  the 
cannon-ball  did;  for  the  latter  was  lost  in  the  heap  of  rubbish. 
jit  had  broken  a  wheel  of  the  omnibus  and  finished  the  old 
truck,  on  seeing  which  the  insurgents  burst  into  a  laugh, 

"Pray  go  on,"  Bossuet  cried  to  the  gunners. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Artillery-men  Set  Seriously  to  Work 

Gavroche  was  surrounded,  but  he  had  no  time  to  report 
anything,   as  Marius,  shuddering,   drew  him  on  one  side 

"What  have  you  come  to  do  here?" 

"What  a  question!"  the  boy  said;  "and  you,  pray?" 

And  he  gazed  fixedly  at  Marius  with  his  epic  effrontery 
his  eyes  were  dilated  by  the  proud  brightness  which  thej 
contained.     It  was  with  a  stern  accent  that  Marius  continued 

"Who  told  you  to  return?  I  only  trust  that  you  have 
delivered  my  letter  at  its  address." 

Gavroche  felt  some  degree  of  remorse  in  the  matter  of  the 
letter;  for,  in  his  hurry  to  return  to  the  barricade,  he  had  got 
rid  of  it  rather  than  delivered  it.  He  was  forced  to  confess 
to  himself  that  he  had  confided  somewhat  too  lightly  in  this 
stranger,  whose  face  he  had  not  even  been  able  to  distinguish] 
It  is  true  that  this  man  was  bareheaded,  but  that  was  nod 
enough.  In  short,  he  reproached  himself  quietly  for  hid 
conduct,  and  feared  Marius's  reproaches.  He  took  the 
simplest  process  to  get  out  of  the  scrape, — he  told  an  abominJ 
able  falsehood 

"Citizen,  I  delivered  the  letter  to  the  porter.  The  ladyi 
was  asleep,  and  she  will  have  the  letter  when  she  wakes. " 

Marius  had  two  objects  in  sending  the  letter, — to  bic 
Cosette  farewell  and  save  Gavroche,  He  was  obliged  tc 
satisfy  himself  with  one-half  of  what  he  wanted.     The  connec 
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tion  between  the  sending  of  the  letter  and  M.  Fauchelevent's 
presence  at  the  barricade  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  he  pointed 
him  out  to  Gavroche. 

"Do  you  know  that  man?" 
"No, "  said  G;vr  chc. 

Gavroche,  in  truth,  as  we  know,  had  only  seen  Jean  Val- 
jean  by  night.     The  troubled  and  sickly  conjectures  formed 
in  Marius's  mind  were  dissipated;  did  he  know  M.  Fauche- 
levent's opinions?  perhaps  he  was  a  republican.     Hence  his 
presence  in  the  action  would  be  perfectly  simple.     In  the 
meanwhile,  Gavroche  had  run  to  the  other  end  of  the  barri- 
cade, crying,  "My  gun!"  and  Courfeyrac  ordered  it  to  be 
given   to   him.     Gavroche   warned   "his   comrades,"   as   he 
called  them,  th  it  the  barricade  was  invested;  and  he  had 
found  great  difficulty  in  reaching  it.     A  battalion  of  the  line, 
with  their  arms  piled  in  the  little  Truanderie,  was  observing 
on  the  side  of  the  Rue  du  Petit  Cygne;  on  the  opposite  side 
the  Municipal  Guard  occupied  the  Rue  des  Precheurs,  while 
in  front  of   them   they   had   the   main   body  of  the   army. 
This  information  given,   Gavroche   added: 
"I  authorize  you  to  give  them  a  famous  pill." 
Enjolras  was  in  the  meanwhile  watching  at  his  loop-hole 
'  with  open  ears;  for  the  assailants,  doubtless  little  satisfied 
with' the  gunshot,  had  not  repeated  it.     A  company  of  line 
infantry  had  come  up  to  occupy  the  extremity  of  the  street, 
8  behind  the  gun.     The  soldiers  unpaved  the  street,  and  erected 
.  with  the  stones  a  small,  low  wrall,  a  species  of  epaulement, 
,  only  eighteen  inches  high,  and  facing  the  barricade.     At  the 
left-hand  angle  of  this  work  could  be  seen  the  head  of  a  suburb- 
an column,  massed  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis.     Enjolras,  from 
his  post,  fancied  he  could  hear  the  peculiar  sound  produced 
I  by  canister  when  taken  out  of  its  box,  and  he  saw  the  captain 
of  the  gun  change  his  aim  and  turn  the  gun's  muzzle  slightly 
to  the  left.     Then  the  gunners  began  loading,  and  the  captain  of 
I  the  gun  himself  took  the  port-fires  and  walked  up  to  the  vent. 
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"Fall  on  your  knees  all  along  the  barricade/'  Enjolras 
shouted. 

The  insurgents,  scattered  in  front  of  the  wine-shop,  and  whc 
had  left  their  posts  on  Gavroche's  arrival,  rushed  pell-mel 
toward  the  barricade;  but  ere  Enjolras's  order  was  executed, 
the  discharge  took  place  with  the  frightful  rattle  of  a  rounc 
of  grape-shot;  it  was  one,  in  fact.  The  shot  was  aimed  at 
the  opening  in  the  redoubt,  and  ricocheted  against  the  wall, 
killing  two  men  and  wounding  three.  If  this  continued,  the 
barricade  would  be  no  longer  tenable,  for  the  grape-shot 
entered  it.     There  was  a  murmur  of  consternation. 

"Let  us  stop  a  second  round,"  Enjolras  said;  and,  leveling 
his  gun,  he  aimed  at  the  firer,  who  was  leaning  over  the 
breech  and  rectifying  the  aim.  The  firer  was  a  handsome 
young  sergeant  of  artillery,  fair,  gentle-faced,  and  having 
the  intelligent  look  peculiar  to  that  predestined  and  formidable 
arm  which,  owing  to  its  constant  improvement,  must  end  by 
killing  war.  Combeferre,  who  was  standing  by  Enjolras's 
side,  gazed  at  this  young  man. 

"What  a  pity,"  said  Combeferre;  "what  a  hideous  thing 
such  butchery  is!  Well,  when  there  are  no  kings  left  there 
will  be  no  war.  Enjolras,  you  aim  at  that  sergeant,  but  do 
not  notice  him.  Just  reflect  that  he  is  a  handsome  young 
man ;  he  is  intrepid.  You  can  see  that  he  is  a  thinker,  and 
these  young  artillery-men  are  well  educated;  he  has  a  father, 
mother,  and  family;  he  is  probably  in  love;  he  is  but  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  at  the  most,  and  might  be  your  brother. " 

"He  is  so,"  said  Enjolras. 

"Yes,"  Combeferre  added,  "and  mine  too.  Do  not  kill 
him." 

"Let  me  alone.     It  must  be." 

And  a  tear  slowly  coursed  down  Enjolras's  marble  cheek. 
At  the  same  time  he  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  fire  flashed 
forth.  The  artillery-man  turned  twice  on  his  heel,  with  his 
arms  stretched  out  before  him,  and  his  head  raised  as  if  to 
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breathe  the  air,  and  then  fell  across  the  cannon  motionless. 
His  back  could  be  seen,  from  the  middle  of  which  a  jet  of 
blood  gushed  forth;  the  bullet  had  gone  right  through  his 
chest,  and  he  was  dead.  It  was  necessary  to  bear  him  away 
and  fill  up  his  place,  and  thus  a  few  minutes  were  gained. 


It 
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CHAPTER  IX 

The  Poacher's  Skill,  and  the  Unerring  Shot  Which 
Had  an  Influence  at  the  Trial  in  1796 

Opinions  varied  in  the  barricade,  for  the  firing  of  the  piec 
was  going  to  begin  again,  and  the  barricade  could  not  hoi 
out  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  the  grape-shot;  it  wa 
absolutely  necessary  to  deaden  the  rounds.  Enjolras  gav 
the  command: 

"We  must  have  a  mattress  there." 

"We  have  none,"  said  Combeferre;  "the  wounded  ar 
lying  on  them. " 

Jean  Valjean,  seated  apart  on  a  bench,  near  the  corne 
of  the  wine-shop,  with  his  gun  between  his  legs,  had  not  up  t 
the  present  taken  any  part  in  what  was  going  on.  He  dim 
not  seem  to  hear  the  combatants  saying  around  him,  "Ther 
is  a  gun  that  does  nothing. "  On  hearing  the  order  given  b; 
Enjolras,  he  arose.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  arriva 
of  the  insurgents  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie,  an  old  woman 
in  her  terror  of  the  bullets,  placed  her  mattress  in  front  of  he 
window.  This  window,  a  garret  window,  was  on  the  roo 
of  a  six-storied  house,  a  little  beyond  the  barricade.  Th< 
mattress,  placed  across  it,  leaning  at  the  bottom  upon  twc 
clothes-props,  was  held  above  by  two  ropes,  which,  at 
distance,  seemed  two  pieces  of  pack-thread,  and  were  fastenec 
to  nails  driven  into  the  cornice  of  the  roof.  These  cord 
could  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  sky,  like  hairs. 

"Can   any  one  lend  me  a  double-barreled  gun?"   Jear 
Valjean  asked. 
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Enjolras,  who  had  just  reloaded  his,  handed  it  to  him. 
Jean  Valjean  aimed  at  the  garret- window  and  fired;  one  of 
the  two  cords  of  the  mattress  was  cut  asunder,  and  it  only- 
hung  by  one  thread.  Jean  Valjean  fired  the  second  shot, 
and  the  second  cord  lashed  the  garret- window;  the  mattress 
glided  between  the  two  poles  and  fell  into  the  street.  The 
insurgents  applauded,  and  every  v'oice  cried: 

"There  is  a  mattress." 

"Yes,"  said  Combeferre,  "but  who  will  go  and  fetch  it?" 

The  mattress,  in  truth,  had  fallen  outside  the  barricade, 
(between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged.  Now,  as  the  death 
of  the  sergeant  of  artillery  had  exasperated  the  troops,  for 
some  time  past  they  had  been  lying  flat  behind  the  pile  of 
! paving-stones  which  they  had  raised;  and  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  enforced  silence  of  the  gun,  they  had  opened  fire 
on  the  barricade.  The  insurgents,  wishing  to  save  their 
ammunition,  did  not  return  this  musketry;  the  fusillade 
broke  against  the  barricade,  but  the  street  which  it  filled 
with  bullets  was  terrible.  Jean  Valjean  stepped  out  of  the 
gap,  entered  the  street,  traversed  the  hail  of  bullets,  went  to 
the  mattress,  picked  it  up,  placed  it  on  his  back,  and,  re- 
entering the  barricade,  himself  placed  the  mattress  in  the 
gap,  and  fixed  it  against  the  wall  so  that  the  gunners  should 
lot  see  it.  This  done,  they  waited  for  the  next  round,  which 
*vas  soon  fired.  The  gun. belched  forth  its  canister  with  a 
hoarse  roar,  but  there  was  no  ricochet,  and  the  grape-shot 
vwas  checked  by  the  mattress.  The  expected  result  was 
obtained,  and  the  barricade  saved. 

"Citizen,"  Enjolras  said  to  Jean  Valjean,  "the  republic 
(thanks  you." 

Bossuet  admired,  and  laughingly  said: 

"It  is  immoral  for  a  mattress  to  have  so  much  power; 
iit  is  the  triumph  of  what  yields  over  that  wrhich  thunders. 
IBut  no  matter,  glory  to  the  mattress  that  annuls  a  cannon. " 


CHAPTER  X 

Dawn 

At  this  moment  Cosette  awoke;  her  bedroom  was  narrow, 
clean,  modest,  with  a  long  window7  on  the  east  side  looking 
out  into  the  court-yard  of  the  house.  Cosette  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  going  on  in  Paris,  for  she  had  returned  to  hei 
bedroom  at  the  time  when  Toussaint  said,  "  There  is  a  row 
Cosette  had  slept  but  a  few  hours,  though  well.  She  had  hac 
sweet  dreams,  which  resulted,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  thai 
her  small  bed  was  very  white.  Somebody,  who  was  Marius 
appeared  to  her  in  light;  and  she  rose  with  the  sun  in  hei 
eyes,  which  at  first  produced  the  effect  of  a  continuatior 
of  her  dream  upon  her.  Her  first  thought  on  coming  out  o 
the  dream  was  of  a  smiling  nature,  and  she  felt  quite  re 
assured.  Like  Jean  Valjean  a  few  hours  before,  she  wa 
passing  through  that  reaction  of  the  soul  which  absolutely 
desires  no  misfortune.  She  began  hoping  with  all  her  strength 
without  knowing  why,  and  then  suffered  from  a  contraction 
of  the  heart.  She  had  not  seen  Marius  for  three  days,  bu 
she  said  to  herself  that  he  must  have  received  her  letter,  tha 
he  knew  where  she  was,  and  that  he  was  so  clever,  and  woul< 
find  means  to  get  to  her, — and  most  certainly  to-day,  am 
perhaps  that  very  morning.  It  was  bright  day,  but  th 
sunbeam  was  nearly  horizontal,  and  so  she  thought  that  i 
must  be  early,  but  that  she  ought  to  rise  in  order  to  receiv 
Marius.     She  felt  that  she  could  not  live  without   Marius 
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and  that  consequently  this  was  sufficient,  and  Marius  would 
come.  No  objection  was  admissible,  all  this  was  certain. 
It  was  monstrous  enough  to  have  suffered  for  three  days; 
Marius  absent  for  three  days!  that  was  horrible  on  the  part 
of  Providence.  Now  this  cruel  suspense  sent  from  on  high 
was  a  trial  passed  through;  Marius  was  about  to  come  and 
bring  good  news.  Thus  is  youth  constituted;  it  wipes  away 
its  tears  quickly,  and,  finding  sorrow  useless,  does  not  accept 
it.  Youth  is  the  smile  of  the  future  before  an  unknown 
thing,  which  is  itself;  it  is  natural  for  it  to  be  happy,  and  it 
seems  as  if  its  breath  were  made  of  hope. 

However,  Cosette  could  not  succeed  in  recalling  to  mind 
what  Marius  had  said  to  her  on  the  subject  of  this  absence, 
which  was  only  to  last  one  day,  and  what  explanation  he  had 
given  her  about  it.  Every  one  will  have  noticed  with  what 
skill  a  coin  let  fall  on  the  ground  runs  to  hide  itself,  and  what 
art  it  has  in  rendering  itself  invisible.  There  are  thoughts 
which  play  us  the  same  trick;  they  conceal  themselves  in  a 
corner  of  our  brain;  it  is  all  over,  they  are  lost,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  recall  them  to  memory.  Cosette  felt  somewhat 
vexed  at  the  little,  useless  effort  her  memory  made,  and  said 
to  herself  that  it  was  very  wrong  and  culpable  of  her  to  forget 
words  pronounced  by  Marius.  She  left  her  bed,  and  per- 
formed the  two  ablutions  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  her 
prayers  and  her  toilet. 

We  may,  if  absolutely  required,  introduce  a  reader  into  a 
uiptial  chamber,  but  not  into  a  virgin's  room.  Verse  could 
scarce  venture  it,  but  prose  durst  not  do  so.  It  is  the  interior 
of  a  still  closed  flower,  a  whiteness  in  the  gloaming,  the  inner 
cell  of  a  closed  lily,  which  must  not  be  gazed  at  by  man  till 
it.has  been  gazed  at  by  the  sun.  Woman  in  the  bud  is  sacred: 
this  innocent  bud,  which  discovers  itself,  this  adorable  semi- 
nudity  which  is  afraid  of  itself,  this  white  foot  which  takes 
rrefuge  in  a  slipper,  this  throat  which  veils  itself  before  a 
mirror  as  if  the  mirror  were  an  eye,  this  chemise  which 
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hurriedly  rises  and  covers  the  shoulder  at  the  sound  of  a 
piece  of  furniture  creaking  or  a  passing  vehicle,  these  knotted 
strings,  this  stay-lace,  this  tremor,  this  shudder  of  cold  and 
shame,  this  exquisite  shyness  in  every  movement,  this  almost 
winged  anxiety  when  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  the  successive 
phases  of  the  apparel,  which  are  as  charming  as  the  clouds 
of  dawn — it  is  not  befitting  that  all  this  should  be  described, 
and  it  is  too  much  to  have  merely  indicated  it.     The  eye  of 
man  must  be  even  more  religious  before  the  rising  of  a  maiden 
than  before  the  rising  of  a  star.     The  possibility  of  attaining 
ought  to  be  turned  into  augmented  respect.     The  down  of 
the  peach,  the  bloom  of  the  plum,  the  crystal  radiated  with 
snow,  the  butterfly's  wing  powdered  with  feathers,  are  but 
coarse  things  by  the  side  of  this  chastity,  which  does  not 
know  itself  that  it  is  chaste.     The  maiden  is  only  the  flesh 
of  a  dream,  and  is  not  yet  a  statue;  her  alcove  is  concealec 
in  the  shadowy  part  of  the  ideal,  and  the  indiscreet  touch  o 
the  eye  brutalizes  this  vague,  transparent  penumbra.     In  this 
case  contemplation  is  profanation.     We  will  therefore  sa) 
nothing  about  the  sweet  awaking  and  rising  of  Cosette.     Ai 
eastern  fable  tells  us  that  the  rose  was  made  white  by  God 
but  that  Adam  having  looked  at  it  for   a   moment  when  i 
opened,  it  felt  shamed  and  turned  red.     We  are  of  thost 
who  feel  themselves  abashed  in  the  presence  of  maidens  anc 
flowers,  for  we  find  them  venerable. 

Cosette   dressed   herself  very  rapidly,    and   combed   anc] 
dressed  her  hair,  which  was  very  simple  at  that  day,  when 
women  did  not  swell  their  ringlets  and  plaits  with  cushion: 
and  pads,  and  placed  no  crinoline  in  their  hair.     Then  sh< 
opened  the  window  and  looked  all  around,  hoping  to  see 
piece  of  the  street,  an  angle  of  a  house,  a  corner  of  the  pave 
ment,  to  watch  for  Marius  there.     But  nothing  could  be  see* 
of  the  outside;   the   court-yard  was  surrounded  by  rathe 
lofty  walls,   and  was  bounded  by  other  gardens.     Cosett 
declared  these  gardens  hideous,  and  for  the  first  time  in  he 
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life  considered  flowers  ugly.  The  paltriest  street  gutter 
would  have  suited  her  purpose  better;  and  she  resolved  to 
look  up  to  heaven,  as  if  she  thought  that  Marius  might 
possibly  come  thence.  Suddenly  she  burst  into  tears,  not 
through  any  fickleness  of  temperament,  but  her  situation 
consisted  of  hopes  dashed  with  despondency.  She  confusedly 
felt  something  horrible.  In  truth,  things  are  in  the  air. 
She  said  to  herself  that  she  was  sure  of  nothing,  that  letting 
herself  out  of  sight  was  losing  herself,  and  the  idea  that  Marius 
might  return  to  her  from  heaven  appeared  to  her  no  longer 
charming,  but  lugubrious.  Then — for  such  these  clouds 
are — calmness  returned,  and  hope  and  a  species  of  uncon- 
scious smile,  which  trusted  in  God,  however. 

Everybody  was  still  asleep  in  the  house,  and  a  provincial 
silence  prevailed.  No  shutter  was  opened,  and  the  porter's 
lodge  was  still  closed.  Toussaint  was  not  up,  and  Cosette 
naturally  thought  that  her  father  was  asleep.  She  must 
have  suffered  greatly,  and  must  still  be  suffering,  for  she  said 
to  herself  that  her  father  had  been  unkind,  but  she  reckoned 
on  Marius.  The  eclipse  of  such  a  light  was  decidedly  im- 
possible. At  moments  she  heard,  some  distance  off,  a  sort 
of  heavy  shock,  and  thought  how  singular  it  was  that  gates 
were  opened  and  shut  at  so  early  an  hour;  it  was  the  sound  of 
■:he  cannon-balls  battering  the  barricade.  There  was  a 
martin's  nest  a  few  feet  below  Cosette's  window  in  the  old 
.'moke-blackened  cornice,  and  the  mouth  of  the  nest  pro- 
jected a  little  beyond  the  cornice,  so  that  the  interior  of  this 
little  paradise  could  be  seen  from  above.  The  mother  was 
there,  expanding  her  wings  like  a  fan  over  her  brood;  the 
male  bird  fluttered  round,  went  away,  and  then  returned, 
bringing  in  his  bill  food  and  kisses.  The  rising  day  gilded 
this  happy  thing;  the  great  law,  increase  and  multiply,  was 
there,  smiling  and  august,  and  the  sweet  mystery  was  un- 
folded in  the  glory  of  the  morn.  Cosette,  with  her  hair  in 
the  sunshine,  her  soul  in  flames,  enlightened  by  love  within 
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and  the  dawn  without,  bent  forward  as  if  mechanically,  anc 
almost  without  daring  to  confess  to  herself  that  she  wa 
thinking  at  the  same  time  of  Marius,  she  began  looking  a 
these  birds,  this  family,  this  male  and  female,  this  mother  am 
her  little  ones,  with  all  the  profound  trouble  which  the  sigh 
of  a  nest  occasions  a  virgin. 


CHAPTER  XI 

The  Shot  Which  Hits  and  Kills  Nobody 

The  fire  of  the  assailants  continued,  and  the  musketry  and 
^rape-shot  alternated,  though  without  producing  much  mis- 
:hief.  The  upper  part  of  Corinth  alone  suffered,  and  the 
irst-floor  and  garret  windows,  pierced  by  slugs  and  bullets, 
gradually  lost  their  shape.  The  combatants  posted  there 
,vere  compelled  to  withdraw;  but,  in  fact,  such  are  the  tactics 
}f  an  attack  on  a  barricade,  to  skirmish  for  a  long  time  and 
exhaust  the  ammunition  of  the  insurgents,  if  they  commit 
:he  error  of  returning  the  fire.  When  it  is  discovered  by  the 
slackening  of  their  fire  that  they  have  no  powder  or  ball 
eft,  the  assault  is  made.  Enjolras  had  not  fallen  into  this 
•rap,  and  the  barricade  did  not  reply.  At  each  platoon  fire, 
iavroche  thrust  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  a  sign  of  supreme 
disdain. 

" That's  good,"  he  said;  "tear  up  the  linen,  for  we  require 
." 

Courfeyrac  addressed  the  grape-shot  on  its  want  of  effect, 
and  said  to  the  cannon: 

"You  are  becoming  diffuse,  my  good  fellow." 

In  battle,  intrigues  take  place  as  at  a  ball;  and  it  is  probable 

that  the  silence  of  the  redoubt  was  beginning  to  render  the 

ailants  anxious,  and  made  them  fear  lest  some  unexpected 

incident  had  occurred.     They  felt  a  need  of  seeing  clearly 

through  this  pile  of  paving-stones,  and  what  was  going  on 
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behind  this  impassive  wall,  which  received  shots  without 
answering  them.  The  insurgents  suddenly  perceived  a 
helmet  glistening  in  the  sun  upon  an  adjoining  roof ;  a  sapper 
was  leaning  against  a  tall  chimney-pot  and  apparently  a 
sentry  there.     He  looked  down  into  the  barricade. 

"That's  a  troublesome  spy,"  said  Enjolras. 

Jean  had  returned  Enjolras  his  fowling-piece,  but  still  had 
his  own  musket.  Without  saying  a  word  he  aimed  at  the 
sapper,  and  a  second  later  the  helmet,  struck  by  a  bullet,  fell 
noisily  into  the  street.  The  soldier  disappeared  with  all 
possible  haste.  A  second  watchman  took  his  place,  and  it 
was  an  officer.  Jean  Valjean,  who  had  reloaded  his  musket, 
aimed  at  the  new-comer,  and  sent  the  officer's  helmet  tc 
join  the  private's.  The  officer  was  not  obstinate,  but  with- 
drew very  quickly.  This  time  the  hint  was  understood, 
and  no  one  again  appeared  on  the  roof. 

"Why  did  you  not  kill  the  man?"  Bossuet  asked  Jear 
Valjean,  who,  however,  made  no  reply. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Disorder  the  Partisan  of  Order 

Bossuet   muttered   in    Combeferre's   ear: 

"He  has  not  answered  my  question." 

"He  is  a  man  who  does  kind  actions  with  musket-shots, " 
said  Combeferre. 

Those  who  have  any  recollection  of  this  now  distant  epoch 
mow  that  the  suburban  National  Guards  were  valiant 
igainst  the  insurrection,  and  they  were  peculiarly  brave  and 
obstinate  in  the  days  of  June,  1832.  Any  worthy  landlord 
vvhose  establishment  the  insurrection  closed,  became  leonine 
3n  seeing  his  dancing-room  deserted,  and  let  himself  be 
tilled  in  order  to  save  order  as  represented  by  the  bar.  At 
•his  time,  which  was  at  once  heroic  and  bourgeois,  in  the 
presence  of  ideas  which  had  their  knights,  interest  had  its 
Paladins,  and  the  prosaicism  of  the  motive  took  away  none 
i  the  bravery  of  the  movement.  The  decrease  of  a  pile  of 
.Towns  made  bankers  sing  the  Marseillaise;  men  lyrically 
5hed  their  blood  for  the  till,  and  defended  with  Lacedaemonian 
enthusiasm  the  shop,  that  immense  diminutive  of  the  country. 
\ltogether  there  was  a  good  deal  that  was  very  serious  in  all 
:his;  social  interests  were  entering  in  a  contest  while  awaiting 
:he  day  when  they  would  enter  a  state  of  equilibrium.  Another 
sign  of  this  time  was  the  anarchy  mingled  with  the  govern- 
nentalism  (a  barbarous  term  of  the  orthodox  party),  and 
nen  were  for  order  without  discipline.     The  drums  played 
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unexpectedly  fancy  calls  at  the  command  of  some  colonel  o 
the  National  Guard;  one  captain  went  under  fire  througl 
inspiration,  while  some  National  Guards  fought  "for  th< 
idea,"  and  on  their  own  account.  In  moments  of  a  crisi; 
during  "the  days"  men  followed  the  advice  of  their  chief: 
less  than  their  own  instincts,  and  there  were  in  the  army  ol 
order  real  guerrilleros,  some  of  the  sword,  like  Fannicot,  anc 
others  of  the  pen,  like  Henry  Fonfrede.  Civilization,  unhap 
pily  represented  at  this  period  more  by  an  aggregation  of  inter 
ests  than  by  a  group  of  principles,  was,  or  believed  itself  t< 
be,  in  danger;  it  uttered  the  alarm  cry,  and  every  man,  constitu 
ting  himself  a  center,  defended,  succored,  and  protected  i 
in  his  own  way,  and  the  first-comer  took  on  himself  to  sav 
society. 

Zeal  sometimes  went  as  far  as  extermination;  a  platoon  o 
National   Guards  constituted  themselves  of  their  own  au 
thority  a  council  of  war,  and  tried  and  executed  in  five  minute 
an  insurgent  prisoner.     It  was  an  improvisation  of  this  na 
ture  which  killed  Jean  Prouvaire.     It  is  that  ferocious  Lynch 
law  with  which  no  party  has  the  right  to  reproach  anothei 
for  it  is  applied  by  the  republic  in  America  as  by  monarch 
in  Europe.     This  Lynch-law  was  complicated  by  mistake^ 
on  a  day  of  riot  a  young  poet  of  the  name  of  Paul  Aim 
Gamier  was  pursued  on  the  Place  Royale  at  the  bayonet 
point,  and  only  escaped  by  taking  shelter  under  the  gate 
way  at  No.  6.     There's  another  of  those  St.  Simonians,  the 
shouted,  and  wished  to  kill  him.     Now  he  had  under  h 
arm  a  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  St.  Simon; 
National  Guard  read  on  the  back  the  words  Saint  Sinioi 
and  shouted,  "Death  to  him!"     On  June  6,  1832,  a  compan 
of    suburban    National    Guards,    commanded    by    Captai 
Fannicot,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  decimated  t\ 
Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie  for  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  on  h 
own  authority.     This  fact,  singular  though  it  is,  was  prove 
by  the  judicial  report  drawn  up  in  consequence  of  the  ii 
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iurrection  of  1832.  Captain  Fannicot,  an  impatient  and 
)old  bourgeois,  a  species  of  condottiere  of  order,  and  a 
anatical  and  insubmissive  governmentalist,  could  not  resist 
he  attraction  of  firing  prematurely,  and  the  ambition  of 
aking  the  barricade  all  by  himself;  that  is  to  say,  with  his 
:ompany.  Exasperated  at  the  successive  apparition  of  the 
ed  flag  and  the  old  coat,  which  he  took  for  the  black  flag, 
le  loudly  blamed  the  generals  and  commanders  of  corps, 
vho  were  holding  councils,  as  they  did  not  think  the  de- 
isive  moment  for  assault  had  arrived,  but  were  "  letting  the 
nsurrection  stew  in  its  own  gravy,"  according  to  a  celebrated 
:xpression  of  one  of  them.  As  for  him,  he  thought  the 
>arricade  ripe,  and  as  everything  that  is  ripe  is  bound  to 
all,  he  made  the  attempt. 

He  commanded  men  as  resolute  as  himself..  "Madmen," 
\  witness  called  them.  His  company,  the  same  which  had 
hot  Jean  Prouvaire,  was  the  first  of  the  battalion  posted 
X  the  street-corner.  At  the  moment  when  it  was  least  ex- 
acted, the  captain  dashed  his  men  at  the  barricade,  but 
his  movement,  executed  with  more  good-will  than  strategy, 
ost  Fannicot's  company  dearly.  Before  it  had  covered 
wo-thirds  of  the  street,  a  general  discharge  from  the  barri- 
ade  greeted  it;  four,  the  boldest  men  of  all,  running  at  the 
lead,  were  shot  down  in  point-blank  range  at  the  very  foot 
>:  the  barricade,  and  this  courageous  mob  of  National  Guards, 
fery.  brave  rtien,  but  not  possessing  the  military  tenacity, 
las  compelled  to  fall  back  after  a  few  moments,  leaving 
Ktteen  corpses  in  the  street.  The  momentary  hesitation 
;ave  the  insurgents  time  to  reload,  and  a  second  and  most 
,leadly  charge  assailed  the  company  before  the  men  were 
Lble  to  regain  their  shelter  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  In  a 
foment  they  were  caught  between  two  fires,  and  received 
ihe  volley  from  the  cannon,  which,  having  no  orders  to  the 
,:ontrary,  did  not  cease  firing.  The  intrepid  and  imprudent 
/annicot  was  one  of  those  killed  by  this  round  of  grape-shot; 
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he  was  laid  low  by  the  cannon.     This  attack,  which  was 
more  furious  than  serious,  irritated  Enjolras. 

"The  asses!"  he  said;  "they  have  their  men  killed  and 
expend  our  ammunition  for  nothing." 

Enjolras  spoke  like  the  true  general  of  the  riot  that  he 
was:  insurrection  and  repression  do  not  right  with  equal 
arms;  for  the  insurrection,  which  can  be  soon  exhausted,  has 
only  a  certain  number  of  rounds  to  fire  and  of  combatants  to 
expend.  An  expended  cartouche-box  and  a  killed  man  can- 
not have  their  place  filled  up.  Repression,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  the  army,  does  not  count  men,  and  having 
Vincennes  does  not  count  rounds.  Repression  has  as  many 
regiments  as  the  barricade  has  men,  and  as  many  arsenals 
as  the  barricade  has  cartouche-boxes.  Hence  these  are! 
always  contests  of  one  man  against  a  hundred,  which  ever 
end  by  the  destruction  of  the  barricade,  unless  revolution, 
suddenly  dashing  up,  casts  into  the  balance  its  flashing  arch 
angel's  glaive.  Such  things  happen,  and  then  everything 
rises,  paving-stones  get  into  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  populai 
redoubts  swarm.  Paris  has  a  sovereign  tremor,  the  quia 
divinum  is  evolved;  there  is  an  August  10  or  a  July  29  in  the 
air,  a  prodigious  light  appears,  the  yawning  throat  of  force 
recoils,  and  the  army,  that  lion,  sees  standing  erect  anc 
tranquil  before  it  that  prophet,  France. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Passing  Flashes 

In  the  chaos  of  feelings  and  passions  which  defend  a  barri- 
cade, there  is  everything, — bravery,  youth,  the  point  of 
honor,  enthusiasm,  the  ideal,  conviction,  the  obstinacy  of 
the  gambler,  and  above  all  intermitting  gleams  of  hope. 
One  of  these  intermissions,  one  of  these  vague  quiverings  of 
hope,  suddenly  ran  along  the  Chanvrerie  barricade  at  the 
most  unexpected  moment. 

"  Listen, "  Enjolras,  who  was  ever  on  the  watch,  exclaimed, 
"I  fancy  that  Paris  is  waking  up." 

It  is  certain  that  on  the  morning  of  June  6th  the  insurrec- 
tion had  for  an  hour  or  two  a  certain  reanimation.     The 
obstinacy  of  the  tocsin  of  St.  Merry  aroused  a  few  inclinations, 
and  barricades  were  begun  in  the  Rue  de  Poirier  and  in  the 
Rue  du   Graulliers.     In  front  of  the   Porte  St.   Martin,   a 
:roung  man  armed  with  a  gun  attacked  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
done,   unprotected,   and   on   the   open   boulevard   he  knelt 
down,,  raised  his  gun,  fired  and  killed  the  major,  and  then 
turned  away,  saying,  There's  another  who  will  do  us  no  more 
mischief.     He  was  cut  down.     In  the  Rue  St.  Denis  a  woman 
fired  at  the  National  Guard  from  behind  a  Venetian  shutter, 
sand  the  wooden  laths  could  be  seen  to  tremble  every  mo- 
ment.    A  boy  of  fourteen  was  arrested  in  the  Rue  de  la 
^Cossonnerie  with  his  pockets  full  of  cartridges,  and  several 
guard-houses  were  attacked.     At  the  entrance  of  the  Rue 
\ » -i .  (u.  —  ; 
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Bertin-Poiree,  a  very  sharp  and  quite  unexpected  fusillade 
greeted  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  at  the  head  of  which  rode 
General  Cavaignac  de  Barague.     In  the  Rue  Planche  Mi- 
bray,  old  crockery  and  household  utensils  were  thrown  from 
the  roofs  down  on  the  troops;  this  was  a  bad  sign,  and  when 
Marshal   Soult   was  informed  of  the  fact,   Napoleon's  old 
lieutenant    became    pensive,    for    he    remembered    Suchet's 
remark  at  Saragossa:     We  are  lost  when  old  women  empty 
their  pots  de  chambre  on  our  heads.     These  general  symptoms 
manifested  at  a  moment  when  the  riots  were  supposed  to  be 
localized,  this  fever  of  anger  which  regained  the  upper  hand, 
these  Will-o'-the-wisps  flying  here  and  there  over  the  pro- 
found masses  of  combustible  matter  which  are  called  the 
faubourgs  of  Paris,  and  all  the  accompanying  facts,  rendered 
the  chiefs  anxious,  and  they  hastened  to  extinguish  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  fire.     Until  these  sparks  were  quenched,  the 
attacks  on  the  barricade  Maubuee,  de  la  Chanvrerie,  and 
St.  Merry  were  deferred,  so  that  all  might  be  finished  at  one 
blow.     Columns  of  troops  were  sent  through  the  streets  in 
fermentation,   sweeping  the   large   streets   and  probing  the 
smaller  ones,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  at  one  moment 
slowly  and  cautiously,  at  another  at  the  double.     The  troops 
broke  open  the  doors  of  the  houses  whence  firing  was  heard, 
and  at  the  same  time  cavalry  maneuvers  dispersed  the  groups 
on  the  boulevards.     This  repression  was  not  effected  without 
turmoil  and  that  tumultuous  noise  peculiar  to  collisions  be- 
tween the  army  and  the  people,  and  it  was  this  that  had  at- 
tracted Enjolras's    attention   in   the   intervals   between  the 
cannonading  and  the  platoon  fire.     Moreover,  he  had  seen 
wounded  men  carried  along  the  end  of  the  street  on  litters,  and 
said  to  Courfeyrac,  "  Those  wounded  are  not  our  handiwork. 
The  hope  lasted  but  a  short  time,   and  the  gleam  wa< 
quickly  eclipsed.     In  less  than  half  an  hour  what  there  wa< 
in  the  air  vanished;  it  was  like  a  flash  of  lightning  withou 
thunder,  and  the  insurgents  felt  that  leaden  pall,  which  th<. 
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indifference  of  the  people  casts  upon  abandoned,  obstinate 
men,  fall  upon  them  again.  The  general  movement,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  obscurely  designed,  failed,  and  the 
attention  of  the  minister  of  war  and  the  strategy  of  the  gener- 
als could  now  be  concentrated  on  the  three  or  four  barricades 
that  remained  standing.  The  sun  rose  on  the  horizon,  and 
an  insurgent  addressed  Enjolras: 

"We  are  hungry  here.  Are  we  really  going  to  die  like 
this,  without  eating?" 

Enjolras,  still  leaning  at  his  parapet,  made  a  nod  of  affirma- 
tion, without  taking  his  eyes  off  the  end  of  the  street. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Where  We  Read  the  Name  of  the  Mistress  of  Enjolras 

Courfeyrac,  seated  on  a  stone  by  the  side  of  Enjolras 
continued  to  insult  the  cannon,  and  each  time  that  the  gloom} 
shower  of  projectiles  which  is  called  a  grape-shot  passed  witl 
its  monstrous  noise  he  greeted  it  with  an  ironical  remark. 

"You  are  wasting  your  breath,  my  poor  old  brute,  and 
feel  sorry  for  you,  as  your  row  is  thrown  away.     That  is  noi 
thunder,  but  a  cough." 

And  those  around  him  laughed.  Courfeyrac  and  Bossuet 
whose  valiant  good-humor  increased  with  danger,  made  uf 
for  the  want  of  food,  like  Madame  Scarron,  by  jests,  and 
as  wine  was  short,  poured  out  gayety  for  all. 

"I  admire  Enjolras/'  Bossuet  said,  "and  his  temerit) 
astonishes  me.  He  lives  alone,  which,  perhaps,  renden 
him  a  little  sad;  and  Enjolras  is  to  be  pitied  for  his  greatness 
which  attaches  him  to  widowhood.  We  fellows  have  all, 
more  or  less,  mistresses,  who  make  us  mad,  that  is  to  say 
brave;  and  when  a  man  is  as  full  of  love  as  a  tiger,  the  leasl 
he  can  do  is  to  fight  like  a  lion.  That  is  a  way  of  avenging 
ourselves  for  the  tricks  which  our  grisettes  play  us.  Rolanc 
lets  himself  be  killed  to  vex  Angelique,  and  all  our  heroisn 
comes  from  our  women.  A  man  without  a  woman  is  like  i 
pistol  without  a  hammer,  and  it  is  the  woman  who  makei 
a  man  go  off.  Well,  Enjolras  has  no  woman,  he  is  not  ir 
love,  and  finds  means  to  be  intrepid.  It  is  extraordinary  tha 
a  man  can  be  as  cold  as  ice  and  daring  as  fire." 
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Enjolras  did  not  appear  to  listen;  but  any  one  who  had 
been  near  him  might  have  heard  him  murmur,  in  a  low  voice, 
P atria,     Bossuet  laughed  again,  when  Courfeyrac  shouted: 

" Here's  something  fresh." 

And  assuming  the  voice  of  a  groom  of  the  chambers  who 
mnounces  a  visitor,  he  added: 

"Mr.  Eight-pounder." 

In  fact,  a  new  character  had  come  on  the  stage;  it  was  a 
second  piece  of  artillery.  The  gunners  rapidly  got  it  into 
3osition  by  the  side  of  the  first  one,  and  this  was  the  begin- 
ling  of  the  end.  A  few  minutes  later  both  guns,  being  active- 
y  served,  were  at  work  against  the  barricade,  and  the  platoon 
ire  of  the  line  and  the  suburban  National  Guards  supported 
he  artillery.  Another  cannonade  was  audible  some  dis- 
ance  off.  At  the  same  time  as  the  two  guns  were  furiously 
issaulting  the  redoubt  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie,  two 
)ther  pieces  placed  in  position,  one  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis, 
he  other  in  the  Rue  Aubrey-le-Boucher,  were  pounding 
he  St.  Merry  barricade.  The  four  guns  formed  a  lugu- 
brious echo  to  each  other,  and  the  barks  of  the  grim  dogs 
>f  war  responded  to  each  other.  Of  the  *two  guns  now 
>pened  on  the  barricade  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie,  one 
ired  shell  and  the  other  solid  shot.  The  gun  which  fired  the 
:tter  was  pointed  at  a  slight  elevation,  and  the  firing  was  so 
alculated  that  the  ball  struck  the  extreme  edge  of  the  crest 
|  the  barricades,  and  hurled  the  broken  paving-stones  on 
me  heads  of  the  insurgents.  This  mode  of  fire  was  intended 
o  drive  the  combatants  from  the  top  of  the  redoubt,  and 
:ompel  them  to  close  up  in  the  interior;  that  is  to  say,  it 
mnounced  the  assault.  Once  the  combatants  were  driven 
rom  the  top  of  the  barricade  by  the  cannon  and  from  the 
vindows  of  the  public-house  by  the  canister,  the  columns 
&f  attack  could  venture  into  the  street  without  being  aimed 
Ht,  perhaps  without  ever  being  seen,  suddenly  escalade  the 
barricade,  as  on  the  previous  evening,  and  take  it  by  surprise. 
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"The  annoyance  of  the  guns  must  be  reduced,"  said  En- 
jolras,  and  he  shouted,  "Fire  at  the  artillery-men. " 

All  were  ready, — the  barricade,  which  had  so  long  been 
silent,  was  belted  with  flame;  seven  or  eight  rounds  succeeded 
each  other  with  a  sort  of  rage  and  joy;  the  street  was  filled 
with  a  blinding  smoke,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes 
there  might  be  confusedly  seen  through  the  mist,  all  striped 
with  flame,  two-thirds  of  the  artillery-men  lying  under  the 
gun-wheels.  Those  who  remained  standing  continued  to 
serve  the  guns  with  stern  tranquillity,  but  the  fire  was  re- 
duced. 

"Things  are  going  well,"  said  Bossuet  to  Enjolras,  "that 


is  a  success." 


Enjolras  shook  his  head,  and  replied: 
"Another  quarter  of  an  hour  of  that  success,  and  there 
will  not  be  a  dozen  cartridges  left  in  the  barricade." 
It  appears  that  Gavroche  heard  the  remark. 


I 


CHAPTER  XV 

Gavroche  Outside 

Courfeyrac  all  at  once  perceived  somebody  in  the  street, 
at  the  foot  of  the  barricade,  amid  the  shower  of  bullets. 
Gavroche  had  fetched  a  hamper  from  the  pot-house,  passed 
through  the  gap,  and  was  quickly  engaged  in  emptying  into 
it  the  full  cartouche-boxes  of  the  National  Guards  killed  on 
the  slope  of  the  barricade. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?"  Courfeyrac  said. 

Gavroche  looked  up. 

"Citizen,  I  am  filling  my  hamper." 

"Do  you  not  see  the  grape-shot?" 

Gavroche  replied: 

"Well,  it  is  raining;  what  then?" 

Courfeyrac  cried,  "Come  in." 

"Directly,"  said  Gavroche. 

And  with  one  bound  he  reached  the  street.  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Fannicot's  company,  in  retiring,  left  behind  it 
a  number  of  corpses;  some  twenty  dead  lay  here  and  there 
all  along  the  pavement  of  the  street.  That  made  twenty 
cartouche-boxes  for  Gavroche,  and  a  stock  of  cartridges 
for  the  barricade.  The  smoke  lay  in  the  street  like  a  fog; 
any  one  who  has  seen  a  cloud  in  a  mountain  gorge,  between 
two  precipitous  escarpments,  can  form  an  idea  of  this  smoke, 
.contracted,  and,  as  it  were,  rendered  denser  by  the  two  dark 
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lines  of  tall  houses.  It  rose  slowly,  and  was  incessantly 
renewed;  whence  came  a  gradual  obscurity,  which  dulled 
even  the  bright  daylight.  The  combatants  could  scarce 
see  each  other  from  either  end  of  the  street,  which  was,  how- 
ever, very  short.  This  darkness,  probably  desired  and 
calculated  on  by  the  chiefs  who  were  about  to  direct  the 
assault  on  the  barricade,  was  useful  for  Gavroche.  Under 
the  cloak  of  this  smoke,  and  thanks  to  his  shortness,  he  was 
enabled  to  advance  a  considerable  distance  along  the  street 
unnoticed,  and  he  plundered  the  first  seven  or  eight  car- 
touche-boxes without  any  great  danger.  He  crawled  on  his 
stomach,  galloped  on  all-fours,  took  his  hamper  in  his  teeth, 
writhed,  glided,  undulated,  wound  from  one  corpse  to  an 
other,  and  emptied  the  cartouche-box  as  a  monkey  opens 
a  nut.  They  did  not  cry  to  him  from  the  barricade,  to  which 
he  was  still  rather  close,  to  return,  for  fear  of  attracting  at 
tention  to  him.  On  one  corpse,  which  was  a  corporal's, 
he  found  a  powder-flask. 

"For  thirst,"  he  said,  as  he  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

While  moving  forward,  he  at  length  reached  the  point 
where  the  fog  of  the  fire  became  transparent,  so  that  the 
sharp-shooters  of  the  line  drawn  up  behind  their  parapet  of 
paving-stones,  and  the  National  Guard  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  all  at  once  pointed  out  to  each  other  something  stir- 
ring in  the  street.  At  the  moment  when  Gavroche  wa? 
taking  the  cartridges  from  a  sergeant  near  a  post,  a  bulletf' 
struck  the  corpse. 

"Oh!  for  shame, "  said  Gavroche;  "they  are  killing  my*" 
dead  for  me." 

A  second  bullet  caused  the  stones  to  strike  fire  close  to-1 
him,  while  a  third  upset  his  hamper.  Gavroche  looked  anc  a 
saw  that  it  came  from  the  National  Guards.  He  stooc u 
upright,  with  his  hair  floating  in  the  breeze,  his  hand  on  his1 
hip,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  National  Guards  who  were? 
firm",  and  he  sang: 


r 


ier 
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On  est  laid  a  Xanterre, 
C'est  la  faute  a  Voltaire, 
Et  bete  a  Palaisseau, 
C'est  la  faute  a  Rousseau. 

rhen  he  picked  up  his  hamper,  put  into  it  the  cartridges 
scattered  around  without  missing  one,  and  walked  toward 
.he  firing  party,  to  despoil  another  cartouche-box.  Then  a 
:ourth  bullet  missed  him.     Gavroche  sang: 

Je  ne  suis  pas  notaire, 
C'est  la  faute  a  Voltaire, 
Je  suis  petit  oiseau, 
C'est  la  faute  a  Rousseau. 

\  fifth  bullet  only  succeeded  so  far  as  to  draw  a  third  couplet 
rrom  him: 

Joie  est  mon  caractere, 
C'est  la  faute  a  Voltaire: 
Misere  est  mon  trousseau, 
C'est  la  faute  a  Rousseau. 

They  went  on  for  some  time  longer,  and  the  sight  was  at 
nee  terrific  and  charming;  Gavroche,  while  fired  at,  ridiculed 
:ie  firing,  and  appeared  to  be  greatly  amused.  He  was 
ke  a  sparrow  deriding  the  sportsmen,  and  answered  each 
iischarge  by  a  couplet.  The  troops  aimed  at  him  inces- 
santly and  constantly  missed  him,  and  the  National  Guards 
md  the  soldiers  laughed,  while  covering  him.  He  lay  down, 
hen  rose  again,  hid  himself  in  a  door-way,  then  bounded, 
lisappeared,  reappeared,  ran  off,  came  back,  replied  to  the 
^rape-shot  with  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  and  all  the  while  plun- 
lered  cartridges,   emptied    boxes,    and    filled    his    hamper. 
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The  insurgents  watched  him,  as  they  panted  with  anxiety, 
but  while  the  barricade  trembled  he  sang.  He  was  not  z 
child,  he  was  not  a  man,  he  was  a  strange  goblin  gamin,  anc 
he  resembled  the  invulnerable  dwarf  of  the  combat.  The 
bullets  ran  after  him,  but  he  was  more  active  than  they;  he 
played  a  frightful  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  death;  and  ead 
time  that  the  snub-nosed  face  of  the  specter  approached,  the 
gamin  gave  it  a  fillip.  One  bullet,  however,  better  aimed  oi 
more  treacherous  than  the  rest,  at  length  struck  the  Will 
o'-the-wisp  lad;  Gavroche  was  seen  to  totter  and  then  sink 
The  whole  barricade  uttered  a  cry,  but  there  was  an  Antaeu: 
in  this  pigmy;  for  a  gamin  to  touch  the  pavement  is  like  th< 
giant  touching  the  earth;  and  Gavroche  had  only  fallen  to  ris< 
again.  He  remained  in  a  sitting  posture,  a  long  jet  of  blooc 
ran  down  his  face,  he  raised  both  arms  in  the  air,  looked  ii 
the  direction  whence  the  shot  had  come,  and  began  singing 

Je  suis  tombe  par  terre, 
C'est  la  faute  a  Voltaire: 
Le  nez  dans  le  ruisseau, 
C'est  la  faute  a  — — 

He  did  not  finish,  for  a  second  shot  from  the  same  marks 
man  stopped  him  short.  This  time  he  lay  with  his  face  oi 
the  pavement,  and  did  not  stir  again.  This  little  great  sou 
had  fled  away. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

How  a  Brother  Becomes  a  Father 

There  were  at  this'  very  moment  in  the  Luxembourg  garden 
: — for  the  eye  of  the  drama  must  be  everywhere  present — 
two  lads  holding  each  other's  hand.  One  might  be  seven, 
the  other  five,  years  of  age.  As  they  were  wet  through  with 
the  rain,  they  walked  along  sunshiny  paths;  the  elder  led  the 
younger,  both  were  in  rags  and  pale,  and  they  looked  like 
wild  birds.  The  younger  said:  "I  am  very  hungry."  The 
elder,  who  had  already  a  protecting  air,  led  his  brother  with 
the  left  hand,  and  had  a  switch  in  his  right.  They  were 
alone  in  the  garden,  which  was  deserted,  as  the  gates  were 
closed  by  police  order  on  account  of  the  insurrection.  The 
troops  who  had  bivouacked  there  had  issued  forth  for  the 
Exigencies  of  the  combat.  How  were  these  children  here? 
II  °erhaps  they  had  escaped  from  some  guard-room  where  the 
loor  was  left  ajar;  perhaps  in  the  vicinity,  at  the  Barriere 
I'Enfer,  on  the  esplanade  of  the  observatory,  or  in  the  neigh- 
boring square  overshadowed  by  the  cornice,  on  which  may  be 
read,  invenerunt  parvuhim  pannis  involutwm,  there  was  some 
mountebank's  booth  from  which  they  had  fled;  perhaps  they 
had  on  the  previous  evening  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  keepers 
at  the  Luxembourg,  and  had  spent  the  night  in  one  of  those 
summer-houses  in  which  people  read  the  papers;  the  fact 
is,  that  they  were  wandering  about  and  seemed  to  be  free. 
To  be  a  wanderer,  and  to  appear  free,  is  to  be  lost,  and  these 
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poor  little  creatures  were  really  lost.  The  two  lads  were  the 
same  about  whom  Gavroche  had  been  in  trouble,  and  whom, 
the  reader  will  remember,  sons  of  Thenardier,  let  out  to 
Magnon,  attributed  to  M.  Gillenormand,  and  now  leaves 
fallen  from  all  these  rootless  branches,  and  rolled  along  the 
ground  by  the  wind. 

Their  clothes,  clean  in  the  time  of  Magnon,  and  which  servec 
her  as  a  prospectus  to  M.  Gillenormand,  had  become  rags 
and  these  beings  henceforth  belonged  to  the  statistics  of  "  de- 
serted children,"  whom  the  police  pick  up,  lose,  and  fine 
again  on  the  pavement  of  Paris.  It  needed  the  confusion 
of  such  a  day  as  this  for  these  two  poor  little  wretches  to  be 
in  this  garden.  If  the  keepers  had  noticed  these  rags  the) 
would  have  expelled  them,  for  poor  little  lads  do  not  enter 
public  gardens,  and  yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  as 
children  they  have  a  right  to  flowers.  They  were  here,  thanks 
to  the  locked  gates,  and  were  committing  an  offense;  the) 
had  stepped  into  the  garden  and  remained  there.  Thougt 
locked  gates  do  not  give  a  holiday  to  the  keepers,  and  then 
surveillance  is  supposed  to  continue,  it  grows  weaker  anc 
rests;  and  the  keepers,  also  affected  by  the  public  affairs,  anc 
more  busied  about  the  outside  than  the  inside,  did  not  loot 
at  the  garden,  and  had  not  seen  the  two  delinquents.  Ii 
had  rained  on  the  previous  evening,  and  even  slightly  or 
this  morning,  but  in  June  showers  are  of  no  great  consequence 
People  hardly  perceive,  an  hour  after  a  storm,  that  this  fair 
beauteous  day  has  wept,  for  the  earth  dries  up  as  rapidl) 
as  a  child's  cheek.  At  this  period  of  the  solstice  the  midday 
light,  is  so  to  speak,  poignant,  and  it  seizes  everything.  I 
clings  to  and  spreads  itself  over  the  earth  with  a  sort  of  sue 
tion,  and  we  might  say  that  the  sun  is  thirsty.  A  shower  is  c 
glass  of  water,  and  rain  is  at  once  drunk  up.  In  the  morninj 
everything  glistens,  in  the  afternoon  everything  is  dusty 
Nothing  is  so  admirable  as  verdure  cleansed  by  the  rain  anc 
dried  by  the  sun;  it  is  warm  freshness.     Gardens  and  fields 
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laving  water  in  their  roots  and  sunshine  in  their  flowers, 
become  censers  of  incense,  and  smoke  with  all  their  perfumes 
it  once.  Everything  laughs,  sings,  and  offers  itself,  and 
ve  feel  softly  intoxicated;  summer  is  a  temporary  para- 
iise,  and  the  sun  helps  man  to  be  patient. 

There  are  beings  who  ask  no  more,  living  creatures  who, 
laving  the  azure  of  heaven,  say,  it  is  enough,  dreamers  ab- 
iorbed  in  the  prodigy  of  the  world,  drawing  from  the  idolatry 
:>f  nature  indifference  to  good  and  evil,  contemplators  of  the 
Cosmos,  radiantly  distracted  from  man,  who  do  not  under- 
.tand  how  people  can  trouble  themselves  about  the  hunger 
)f  one  person,  the  thirst  of  another,  the  nudity  of  the  poor 
nan  in  winter,  the  lymphatic  curvature  of  a  small  backbone, 
;he  truckle  bed,  the  garret,  the  cell,  and  the  rags  of  young 
hivering  girls,  when  one  can  dream  under  the  trees:  they  are 
peaceful  and  terrible  minds,  pitilessly  satisfied,  and,  strange 
o  say,  infinitude  suffices  them.  They  ignore  that  great 
vant  of  man,  the  finite  which  admits  of  an  embrace,  and  do 
lot  dream  of  the  finite  which  admits  of  progress,  that  sub- 
line toil.  The  indefinite,  which  springs  from  the  divine 
.nd  human  combination  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  escapes 
hem,  and,  provided  that  they  can  be  face  to  face  with  immen- 
ity,  they  smile.  They  never  feel  joy,  but  always  ecstasy, 
aid  their  life  is  one  of  abstraction.  The  history  of  humanity 
|  to  them  but  a  grand  detail;  the  All  is  not  in  it,  the  All  re- 
tains outside  of  it.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  trouble  one's  self 
loout  that  item  man?  Man  suffers,  it  is  possible;  but  just 
Dok  at  Aldebaran  rising!  The  mother  has  no  milk  left,  the 
lew-born  babe  is  dying.  I  know  nothing  of  all  that,  but  just 
ook  at  the  marvelous  rose  made  by  a  sprig  of  hawthorn; 
/hen  looked  at  through  a  microscope,  just  compare  the 
mest  Mechlin  lace  with  that.  These  thinkers  forget  to  love, 
,nd  the  zodiac  has  such  an  attraction  over  them  that  it  pre- 
rents  them  seeing  the  weeping  child.  God  eclipses  their 
oul,  and  they  are  a  family  of  minds  at  once  great  and  little. 
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Homer  belonged  to  it,  so  did  Goethe,  and  possibly  La  Fon- 
taine, magnificent  egotists  of  the  infinite,  calm  spectators  of 
sorrow,  who  do  not  see  Nero  if  the  weather  be  fine;  from  whom 
the  sun  hides  the  pyre;  who  would  look  at  a  guillotining  to 
seek  an  effect  of  light  in  it;  who  hear  neither  cries  nor  sobs, 
nor  death-rattle  nor  the  tocsin,  for  whom  everything  is  good, 
since  there  is  the  month  of  May;  who  so  long  as  they  have 
clouds  of  purple  and  gold  above  their  heads  declare  them- 
selves satisfied,  and  who  are  determined  to  be  happy  until 
the  radiance  of  the  stars  and  the  song  of  birds  are  ex- 
hausted. 

These  are  dark  radiances,  and  they  do  not  suspect  that 
they  are  to  be  pitied.  But  they  are  certainly  so,  for  the  man 
who  does  not  weep  does  not  see.  We  must  admire  and  pity 
them,  as  we  would  pity  and  admire  a  being  at  once  night  and 
day,  who  had  no  eyes  under  his  brows,  but  a  star  in  the  center 
of  his  forehead.  The  indifference  of  these  thinkers  is,  ac- 
cording to  some,  a  grand  philosophy.  Be  it  so,  but  in  this 
superiority  there  is  infirmity.  A  man  may  be  immortal  and 
limp,  as  witness  Vulcan,  and  he  may  be  more  than  man  and 
less  than  man;  there  is  immense  incompleteness  in  nature  J 
and  who  knows  whether  the  sun  be  not  blind?  but  in  that 
case,  whom  to  trust?  Solern  quis  dicere  falsum  audeat? 
Hence,  certain  geniuses,  certain  human  deities,  starmen, 
might  be  mistaken?  What  is  above,  at  the  summit,  at  th< 
zenith,  which  pours  so  much  light  on  the  earth,  might  sea 
little,  see  badly,  not  see  at  all?  is  not  that  desperate?  no;  bu: 
what  is  there  above  the  sun?     God. 

On  June  6,  1832,  at  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  th< 
Luxembourg,  solitary  and  depopulated,  was  delicious.  Tin 
quincunxes  and  flower-beds  sent  balm  and  dazzlement  int< 
the  light,  and  the  branches,  wild  in  the  brilliancy  of  midday 
seemed  trying  to  embrace  each  other.  There  was  in  th< 
sycamores  a  twittering  of  linnets,  the  sparrows  were  trium 
phal,  and  the  woodpeckers  crept  along  the  chestnuts,  gentl; 
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:apping  the  holes  in  the  bark.  The  flower-beds  accepted  the 
Legitimate  royalty  of  the  lilies,  for  the  most  august  of  perfumes 
is  that  which  issues  from  whiteness.  The  sharp  odor  of  the 
:arnations  was  inhaled,  and  the  old  rooks  of  Marie  de  Me- 
iicis  made  love  on  the  lofty  trees.  The  sun  gilded,  purpled, 
ind  illumined  the  tulips,  which  are  nothing  but  all  the  varie- 
:ies  of  flame  made  into  flowers.  All  around  the  tulip-beds 
lummed  the  bees,  the  flashes  of  these  fire-flowers.  All  was 
?race  and  gayety;  even  the  coming  shower,  for  that  relapse, 
3y  which  the  lilies  of  the  valley  and  honeysuckles  would 
profit,  had  nothing  alarming  about  it,  and  the  swallows  made 
:he  delicious  menace  of  flying  low.  What  was  there  drank 
n  happiness;  life  had  a  pleasant  perfume,  and  all  this  nature 
exhaled  candor,  help,  assistance,  paternity,  caresses,  and 
iawn.  The  thoughts  that  fell  from  heaven  were  as  soft  as  a 
ittle  child's  hand  that  we  kiss.  The  statues  under  the  trees, 
lude  and  white,  were  robed  in  dresses  of  shadow  shot  with 
ight:  these  goddesses  were  all  ragged  with  sunshine,  and 
•ags  hung  from  them  on  all  sides.  Around  the  great  basin 
he  earth  was  already  so  dry  as  to  be  parched,  and  there  was 
i  breeze  sufficiently  strong  to  create  here  and  there  small 
iots  of  dust.  A  few  yellow  leaves  remaining  from  last 
vutumn  joyously  pursued  each  other,  and  seemed  to  be 
sporting. 

The  abundance  of  light  had  something  strangely  re-assur- 
tfig  about  it;  life,  sap,  heat,  and  exhalations  overflowed,  and 
iae  immensity  of  the  source  could  be  felt  beneath  creation, 
tn  all  these  blasts  penetrated  with  love,  in  this  movement 
>f  reflections  and  gleams,  in  this  prodigious  expenditure  of 
*ays,  and  in  this  indefinite  outpouring  of  fluid  gold,  the 
3rodigality  of  the  inexhaustible  could  be  felt,  and  behind  this 
splendor,  as  behind  a  curtain  of  flames,  glimpses  of  God, 
hat  millionaire  of  the  stars,  could  be  caught.  Thanks  to 
he  sand,  there  was  not  a  speck  of  mud,  and,  thanks  to  the 
I "am,  there  was  not^a  grain  of  dust.     The  bouquets  had  just 
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performed  their  ablutions,  and  all  the  velvets,  all  the  satins, 
all  the  varnish,  and  all  the  gold,  which  issue  from  the  earth 
in  the  shape  of  flowers,  were  irreproachable.  This  magnifi 
cence  was  free  from  stain,  and  the  grand  silence  of  happy 
nature  filled  the  garden, — a  heavenly  silence,  compatible 
with  a  thousand  strains  of  music,  the  fondling  tones  from  the 
nests,  the  buzzing  of  the  swarms,  and  the  palpitations  of  the 
wind.  The  whole  harmony  of  the  season  was  blended  into 
a  graceful  whole,  the  entrances  and  exits  of  spring  took  place 
in  the  desired  order,  the  lilacs  were  finishing  and  the  jes- 
samine beginning,  a  few  flowers  were  behind  and  a  few  in 
sects  before  their  time,  and  the  vanguard  of  the  red  butter 
flies  of  June  fraternized  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  white 
butterflies  of  May.  The  plane  trees  were  putting  on  a  fresh 
skin,  and  the  breeze  formed  undulations  in  the  magnificent 
enormity  of  the  chestnut-trees.  It  was  splendid.  A  veteran 
from  the  adjoining  barracks  who  was  looking  through  the 
railings  said,  "  Nature  is  presenting  arms  in  full-dress  uni- 
form." 

All  nature  was  breakfasting,  and  creation  was  at  table;  it 
was  the  hour;  the  great  blue  cloth  was  laid  in  heaven,  and 
the  great  green  one  on  earth,  while  the  sun  gave  an  a  giornc 
illumination.  God  was  serving  his  universal  meal,  and  each 
being  had  its  pasture  or  its  pasty.  The  wood-pigeon  found 
hemp-seed,  the  greenfinch  found  millet,  the  gold-finch  found 
chickweed,  the  redbreast  found  worms,  the  bee  found  flowers 
the  fly  found  infusoria,  and  the  swallow  found  flies.  They 
certainly  devoured  each  other  to  some  extent,  which  is  the 
mystery  of  evil  mingled  with  good,  but  not  a  single  anima 
had  an  empty  stomach.  The  two  poor  abandoned  boys  hac 
got  near  the  great  basin,  and,  somewhat  confused  by  all  thi 
light,  tried  to  hide  themselves,  which  is  the  instinct  of  the 
poor  and  the  weak  in  the  presence  of  magnificence,  ever 
when  it  is  impersonal,  and  they  kept  behind  the  swan's  house 
Now  and  then,  at  intervals  when  the  w^ind  blew,  confuscc 
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shouts,  a  dull  roar,  a  sort  of  noisy  death-rattle  which  was  mus- 
ketry, and  dull  blows  which  were  cannon-shots,  could  be 
heard.  There  was  smoke  above  the  roofs  in  the  direction 
of  the  Halles,  and  a  bell  which  seemed  to  be  summoning 
sounded  in  the  distance.  The  children  did  not  seem  to  no- 
tice the  noises,  and  the  younger  lad  repeated  every  now  and 
then  in  a  low  voice,  "I  am  hungry." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  two  boys  another  couple 
approached  the  basin,  consisting  of  a  man  of  about  fifty, 
leading  by  the  hand  a  boy  of  six  years  of  age.  It  was  doubt- 
less a  father  with  his  son.  The  younger  of  the  two  had  a 
:ake  in  his  hand.  At  this  period  certain  contiguous  houses 
in  the  Rue  Madame  and  the  Rue  d'Enfer  had  keys  to  the 
Luxembourg,  by  which  the  lodgers  could  let  themselves  in 
when  the  gates  were  locked,  but  this  permission  has  since 
3een  withdrawn.  This  father  and  son  evidently  came  from 
)ne  of  these  houses.  The  twro  poor  little  creatures  saw 
'this  gentleman "  coming,  and  hid  themselves  a  little  more. 
He  was  a  citizen,  and  perhaps  the  same  whom  Marius  through 
lis  love-fever  had  one  day  heard  near  the  same  great  basin, 
:ounseling  his  son  "to  avoid  excesses."  He  had  an  affable 
md  haughty  look,  and  a  mouth  which,  as  it  did  not  close, 
dways  smiled.  This  mechanical  smile,  produced  by  too 
auch  jaw  and  too  little  skin,  shows  the  teeth  rather  than  the 
oul.  The  boy  with  the  bitten  cake,  which  he  did  not  finish, 
kerned  uncomfortably  full;  the  boy  was  dressed  in  a  Na- 
:'»onal  Guard's  uniform,  on  account  of  the  riots,  and  the 
ather  remained  in  civilian  garb  for  the  sake  of  prudence, 
"ather  and  son  had  halted  near  the  great  basin,  in  which 
he  two  swans  were  disporting.  This  bourgeois  appeared 
o  have  a  special  admiration  for  the  swans,  and  resembled 
ihem  in  the  sense  that  he  walked  like  them.  At  this  moment 
ihe  swans  were  swimming,  which  is  their  principal  talent, 
.nd  were  superb.  Had  the  two  little  fellows  listened,  and 
>een  of  an  age  to  comprehend,  they  might  have  overheard 
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the  remarks  of  a  serious  man;  the  father  was  saying  to  his 
son: 

"The  sage  lives  contented  with  little.  Look  at  me,  my 
son;  I  do  not  care  for  luxury.  You  never  see  me  in  a  coat 
glistening  with  gold  and  precious  stones;  I  leave  that  false 
luster  to  badly  organized  minds." 

Here  the  deep  shouts  which  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  Halles  broke  out,  with  a  redoublement  of  bells  and  noise. 

"What  is  that?"  the  lad  asked. 

The  father  replied: 

"That  is  the  saturnalia." 

All  at  once  he  perceived  the  twro  little  ragged  boys  standing 
motionless  behind  the  swan's  green  house. 

"Here  is  the  beginning,"  he  said. 

And  after  a  silence  he  added: 

"Anarchy  enters  this  garden." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  boy  bit  the  cake,  spat  it  out  again, 
and  suddenly  began  crying. 

"Why  are  you  crying?"  the  father  asked. 

"I  am  no  longer  hungry,"  said  the  boy. 

The  father's  smile  became  more  marked  than  ever. 

"You  need  not  be  hungry  to  eat  a  cake." 

"I  am  tired  of  cake.     It  is  so  filling." 

"Don't  you  want  any  more?" 

"No." 

The  father  showed  him  the  swans. 

"Throw  it   to  those   palmipedes." 

The  boy  hesitated,  for  if  he  did  not  want  any  more  cake3 
that  was  no  reason  to  give  it  away. 

The  father  continued: 

"Be  humane;  you  ought  to  have  pity  on  animals." 

And,  taking  the  cake  from  his  son,  he  threw  it  into  the 
basin,  when  it  fell  rather  near  the  bank.  The  swans  were 
some  distance  off,  near  the  center  of  the  basin,  and  engagec 
with  some  prey;  they  had  seen  neither  the  citizen  nor  tin 
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cake.  The  citizen,  feeling  that  the  cake  ran  a  risk  of  being 
lost,  and  affected  by  this  useless  shipwreck,  began  a  tele- 
graphic agitation,  which  eventually  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  swans.  They  noticed  something  floating  on  the  surface, 
tacked,  like  the  vessels  they  are,  and  came  toward  the  cake 
slowly,  with  the  majesty  that  befits  white  beasts. 

"Swans  understand  signs,"  the  bourgeois,  pleased  at  his 
own  cleverness,  said. 

At  this  moment  the  distant  tumult  of  the  city  was  suddenly 
swollen.  This  time  it  was  sinister,  and  there  are  some  puffs 
of  wind  which  speak  more  distinctly  than  others.  The  one 
which  blew  at  this  moment  distinctly  brought  up  the  rolling 
of  drums,  shouts,  platoon  fires,  and  the  mournful  replies 
of  the  tocsin  and  the  cannon.  This  coincided  with  a  black 
cloud  which  suddenly  veiled  the  sky.  The  swans  had  not 
yet  reached  the  cake. 

"Let  us  go  home,"  the  father  said;  "they  are  attacking 
the  Tuileries." 

He  seized  his  son's  hand  again,  and  then  continued: 

"From  the  Tuileries  to  the  Luxembourg  there  is  only 
:he  distance  which  separates  the  royalty  from  the  peerage; 
md  that  is  not  far.     It  is  going  to  rain  musketry. " 

He  looked  at  the  cloud. 

"'And  perhaps  we  shall  have  rain  of  the  other  sort,  too; 
heaven  is  interfering;  the  younger  branch  is  condemned. 
Let  us  make  haste  home." 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  swans  eat  the  cake, "  said  the  boy. 

"It  would  be  imprudent,"  the  father  answrered;  and  he  led 
iway  his  little  bourgeois.  The  son,  regretting  the  swans, 
urned  his  head  toward  the  basin  until  an  elbow  of  the  quin- 
cunxes concealed  it  from  him.  The  two  little  vagabonds 
lad  in  the  meanwhile  approached  the  cake  simultaneously 
vith  the  swans.  It  was  floating  on  the  water;  the  smaller 
ooy  looked  at  the  cake;  the  other  looked  at  the  citizen,  who 
vas  going  off.     Father  and  son  entered  the  labyrinth  of  trees 
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that  runs  to  the  grand  staircase  of  the  clump  of  trees  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rue  Madame.  When  they  were  no  longer 
in  sight,  the  elder  hurriedly  lay  down  full  length  on  the 
rounded  bank  of  the  basin,  and  holding  by  his  left  hand, 
while  bending  over  the  water,  till  he  all  but  fell  in,  he  stretched 
out  his  switch  toward  the  cake  writh  the  other.  The  swans, 
seeing  the  enemy,  hastened  up,  and  in  hastening  their  breasts 
produced  an  effect  useful  to  the  little  tisher;  the  water  flowed 
back  in  front  of  the  swans,  and  one  of  the  gentle,  concentric 
undulations  softly  impelled  the  cake  toward  the  boy's  switch. 
When  the  swans  got  up,  the  stick  was  touching  the  cake;  the 
lad  gave  a  quick  blow,  startled  the  swans,  seized  the  cake, 
and  got  up.  The  cake  was  soaking,  but  they  were  hungry 
and  thirsty.  The  elder  boy  divided  the  cake  into  two  parts, 
a  large  one  and  a  small  one,  kept  the  small  one  for  himself, 
and  gave  the  larger  piece  to  his  brother,  saying: 
Shove  that  into  your  gun. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Mortuus  Pater  Filium  M  oritur  um  Expectai 

vIarius  rushed  out  of  the  barricade,  and  Combeferre  followed 
tim;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  Gavroche  was  dead.  Combe- 
erre  brought  in  the  hamper  of  cartridges,  and  Marius  the 
»oy.  Alas!  he  thought  he  was  requiting  the  son  for  what 
he  father  had  done  for  his  father;  but  Thenardier  had  brought 
1  his  father  alive,  while  he  brought  in  the  lad  dead.  When 
/[arius  reentered  the  barricade  with  Gavroche  in  his  arms, 
is  face  was  inundated  wTith  blood,  like  the  boy's;  for,  at 
he  very  instant  when  he  stooped  to  pick  up  Gavroche,  a 
'ullet  had  grazed  his  skull,  but  he  had  not  noticed  it.  Cour- 
3yrac  took  off  his  neckcloth  and  bound  Marius's  forehead; 
xavroche  was  deposited  on  the  same  table  with  Maboeuf, 
nd  the  black  shawl  was  spread  over  both  bodies;  it  was 
axge  enough  for  the  old  man  and  the  child.  Combeferre 
tstributed  the  cartridges  which  he  had  brought  in,  and  they 
rave  each  man  fifteen  rounds  to  fire.  Jean  Valjean  was  still 
I  the  same  spot,  motionless  on  his  bench.  When  Combe- 
ferre offered  him  his  fifteen  cartridges  he  shook  his  head. 

"That  is  a  strange  eccentric, "  Combeferre  said  in  a  whisper 
)  Enjolras.     "He  manages  not  to  fight  inside  this  barricade. " 

"Which  does  not  prevent  him  from  defending  it,"  Enjolras 
nswered. 

"Heroism  has  its  original  characters,"  Combeferre  re- 
umed. 

And  Courfeyrac,  who  overheard  him,  said: 

"He  is  a  different  sort  from  Father  Maboeuf." 
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It  is  a  thing  worth  mentioning,  that  the  fire  which  struck 
the  barricade  scarce  disturbed  the  interior.     Those  who  have 
never  passed  the  tornado  of  a  warfare  of  this  nature  cannot 
form  any  idea  of  the  singular  moments  of  calmness  mingled 
with  these  convulsions.     Men  come  and  go;  they  talk,  they 
jest,  they  idle.     A  friend  of  ours  heard  a  combatant  say  to 
him,  in  the  midst  of  the  grape-shot,  It  is like being  at  ahachelor's 
breakfast  here.     The  redoubt  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie, 
we  repeat,  appeared  internally  most  calm;  and  all  the  in- 
cidents  and  phases  were,   or  would  shortly  be  exhausted. 
From  critical  the  position  had  become  menacing,  and  from 
menacing   was   probably    about    to   become   desperate.     In 
proportion  as  the  situation  grew  darker,   an  heroic  gleam 
more    and    more    purpled    the    barricade.     Enjolras    com- 
manded it  in  the  attitude  of  a  young  Spartan  devoting  his 
bare  sword  to  the  gloomy  genius,   Epidotas.     Combeferre, 
with  an  apron  tied  round  him,  was  dressing  the  wounded. 
Bossuet  and  Feuilly  were  making  cartridges  with  the  pow- 
der-flask  found   by   Gavroche   on   the   dead   corporal,   and 
Bossuet  was  saying  to  Feuilly,  We  are  soon  going  to  lake  ike 
diligence  for  another  planet.     Courfeyrac,  seated  on  the  few 
paving-stones  which   he  had  set   aside  near  Enjolras,   wad 
preparing    and    arranging    an    entire    arsenal — his    sword- 
cane,  his  gun,  two  holster-pistols,  and  a  club — with  the  ease 
of  a  girl  setting  a  small  dunkerque  in  order.     Jean  Valjea] 
"'as  silently  looking  at  the  wall  facing  him,  and  a  workman 
was  fastening  on  his  head,  with  a  piece  of  string,  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  bonnet  of  Mother  Hucheloup's,  for  fear  Oj 
sun-strokes,  as  he  said.     The  young  men  of  the  Aix  Cou- 
gourde  were  gayly  chatting  together,  as  if  desirous  to  tall; 
patois  for  the  last  time.     Joly,  who  had  taken  down  Widov 
Hucheloup's  mirror,  was  examining  his  tongue  in  it;  whil< 
a  few  combatants,  who  had  discovered  some  nearly  molderinj 
crusts  of  bread  in  a  drawer,  were  eating  them  greedily.     Marin 
was  anxious  about  what  his  father  would  say  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  Vulture  Becomes  the  Prey 

Ne  must  lay  a  stress  upon  a  psychological  fact  peculiar  to 
>arricades,  for  nothing  which  characterizes  this  surprising 
var  of  streets  ought  to  be  omitted.  Whatever  the  internal 
ranquillity  to  which  we  have  just  referred  may  be,  the 
>arricade  does  not  the  less  remain  a  vision  for  those  who  are 
aside  it.  There  is  an  apocalypse  in  a  civil  war;  all  the  dark- 
less of  the  unknown  world  is  mingled  with  these  stern 
iashes,  revolutions  are  sphinxes,  and  any  one  who  has  stood 
>ehind  a  barricade  believes  that  he  has  gone  through  a  dream. 
Vhat  is  felt  at  these  spots  we  have  shown  in  the  matter  of 
Darius,  and  the  consequences  thereof  we  shall  see.  It  is 
lore  and  it  is  less  than  life.     On  leaving  a  barricade,  a  man 

0  longer  knows  what  he  has  seen;  he  may  have  been  terrible, 
Lit  he  is  ignorant  of  the  fact.  He  has  been  surrounded  there 
f  combating  ideas  which  possessed  human  faces,  and  had 
p  head  in  the  light  of  futurity.     There  were  corpses  laid 

w,  and  phantoms  standing  upright;  and  the  hours  were 
olossal,  and  seemed  hours  of  eternity.     A  man  has  lived 

1  death,  and  shadows  have  passed.     What  was  it?  he  has 
Iben  hands  on  which  was  blood;  it  was  a  deafening  din,  but 

t  the  same  time  a  startling  silence;  there  were  open  mouths 
lat  cried,  and  other  open  mouths  which  were  silent,  and  men 
rere  in  smoke,  perhaps  in  night.  A  man  fancies  he  has 
ouched  the  sinister  dripping  of  unknown  depths,   and  he 
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looks  at  something  red  which  he  has  in  his  nails,  but  he  no 
longer  recollects  anything. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie.  Suddenly, 
between  two  discharges,  the  distant  sound  of  a  clock  striking 
was  heard. 

"It  is  midday,"  said  Combeferre. 

The  twelve  strokes  had  not  died  out  ere  Enjolras  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height  and  hurled  the  loud  cry  from  the 
top  of  the  barricade: 

"Take  up  the  paving-stones  into  the  house,  and  line  the 
windows  with  them.  One-half  of  you  to  the  stones,  the 
other  half  to  the  muskets.     There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. " 

A  party  of  sappers,  with  their  axes  on  their  shoulders,  had 
just  appeared  in  battle  array  at  the  end  of  the  street.  This 
could  only  be  the  head  of  a  column;  and  of  what  column? 
evidently  the  column  of  attack;  for  the  sappers  ordered  to 
demolish  the  barricade  always  precede  the  troops  told  off  to 
escalade  it.  It  was  plain  that  the  moment  was  at  hand  which 
M.  Clermont  Tonnerre  called  in  1822,  "putting  your  weight 
in  the  collar. " 

Enjolras's  order  was  carried  out  with  that  correct  speed 
peculiar  to  ships  and  barricades,  the  only  two  battle-fields 
whence  escape  is  impossible.  In  less  than  a  minute  two- 
thirds  of  the  paving-stones  which  Enjolras  had  ordered  to 
be  piled  up  against  the  door  of  Corinth  were  carried  to  the 
first-floor  and  attic,  and  before  a  second  minute  had  passed, 
these  paving-stones,  artistically  laid  on  one  another,  walled 
up  one-half  of  the  window.  A  few  spaces  carefully  arranged 
by  Feuilly,  the  chief  constructor,  allowed  the  gun-barrels 
to  pass  through.  This  armament  of  the  windows  was  the 
more  easily  effected  because  the  grape-shot  had  ceased. 
The  two  cannon  were  now  firing  solid  shot  at  the  center  of 
the  barricade,  in  order  to  make  a  hole,  and,  if  possible,  a 
breach,  for  the  assault.  When  the  stones  intended  for  the 
final  assault  were  in  their  places,   Enjolras  carried  to  the 
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first-floor  the  bottles  he  had  placed  under  the  table  on  which 
Maboeuf  lay, 

"Who  will  drink  that?"  Bossuet  asked  him. 

"They  will,"   Enjolras  answered. 

Then  the  ground-floor  window  was  also  barricaded,  and 
he  iron  bars  which  closed  the  door  at  night  were  held  in 
•eadiness.  The  fortress  was  complete,  the  barricade  was 
he  rampart,  and  the  wine-shop  the  keep.  With  the  paving- 
itones  left  over,  the  gap  was  stopped  up.  As  the  defenders 
>f  a  barricade  are  always  obliged  to  save  their  ammunition, 
ind  the  besiegers  are  aware  of  the  fact,  the  latter  combine 
heir  arrangements  with  a  sort  of  irritating  leisure,  expose 
hemselves  before  the  time  to  the  fire,  though  more  apparent- 
y  than  in  reality,  and  take  their  ease.  The  preparations 
or  the  attack  are  always  made  with  a  certain  methodical 
lowness,  and  after  that  comes  the  thunder.  This  slowness 
nabled  Enjolras  to  revise  and  render  everything  perfect. 
le  felt  that  since  such  men  were  about  to  die,  their  death 
lust  be  a  masterpiece.     He  said  to  Marius: 

"We  are  the  two  chiefs.  I  am  going  to  give  the  final 
rders  inside,  while  you  remain  outside  and  watch." 

Marius  posted  himself  in  observation  on  the  crest  of  the 
arricade,  while  Enjolras  had  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  which, 
i  will  be  remembered,  served  as  an  ambulance,  nailed  up. 

"No  spattering  on  the  wounded,"  he  said. 

He  gave  his  final  instructions  in  the  ground-floor  room 
I  a  sharp  but  wonderfully  calm  voice,  and  Feuilly  listened 
nd  answered  in  the  name  of  all. 

"Have  axes  ready  on  the  first-floor  to  cut  down  the  stairs, 
lave  you  them?" 

"Yes,"  Feuilly  answered. 

"How  many?" 

"Two  axes  and  a  crowbar." 

"Very  good.  In  all  twenty-six  fighting-men  left.  How 
liany  guns  arc  there?" 
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"  Thirty-four." 

"  Eight  too  many.  Keep  those  guns  loaded  like  the  others, 
and  within  reach.  Place  your  sabers  and  pistols  in  your 
belts.  Twenty  men  to  the  barricade.  Six  will  ambush 
themselves  in  the  garret  and  at  the  first-floor  window,  to 
fire  on  the  assailants  through  the  loop-holes  in  the  paving- 
stones.  There  must  not  be  an  idle  workman  here.  Present- 
ly, when  the  drummer  sounds  the  charge,  the  twenty  men 
below  will  rush  to  the  barricade,  and  the  first  to  arrive  will 
be  the  best   placed." 

These  arrangements  made,  he  turned  to  Javert,  and  said 
to  him: 

"I  have  not  forgotten  you." 

And,  laying  a  pistol  on  the  table,  he  added: 

"The  last  man  to  leave  here  will  blow  out  this  spy's 
brains. " 

"Here?"  a  voice  answered. 

"No,  let  us  not  have  this  corpse  near  ours.  It  is  easy  tc 
stride  over  the  small  barricade  in  Mondetour  lane,  as  it  u 
only  four  feet  high.  This  man  is  securely  bound,  so  leac 
him  there  and  execute  him." 

Some  one  was  at  this  moment  even  more  stoical  thar 
Enjolras, — it  was  Javert.  Here  Jean  Valjean  appeared 
he  was  mixed  up  with  the  group  of  insurgents,  but  steppec 
forward  and  said  to  Enjolras: 

"Are  you  the  commandant?" 

"Yes." 

"You  thanked  me  just  now." 

"In  the  name  of  the  Republic.  The  barricade  has  twc 
saviours,  Marius  Pontmercy  and  yourself." 

"Bo  you  think  that  I  deserve  a  reward?" 

"Certainly." 

"Well,  then,  I  ask  one." 

"What  it  is?" 

"To  let  me  blow  out  that  man's  brains  myself." 
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Javert  raised  his  head,  saw  Jean  Valjean,  gave  an  im- 
erceptible  start,  and  said:  "It  is  fair." 
As  for  Enjolras,  he  was  reloading  his  gun.     He  looked 
round  him. 
"Is  there  no  objection?" 
And  he  turned  to  Jean  Valjean. 
"Take  the  spy."  " 

Jean  Valjean  took  possession  of  Javert  by  seating  himself 
i  the  end  of  the  table.  He  seized  the  pistol,  and  a  faint 
ink  showed  that  he  had  cocked  it.  Almost  at  the  same 
.oment  the  bugle-call  was  heard. 

"Mind  yourselves,"  Marius  shouted  from  the  top  of  the 
irricade. 

Javert  began  laughing  that  noiseless  laugh  peculiar  to  him, 
id  looking  intently  at  the  insurgents,  said  to  them: 
"You  are  no  healthier  than  I  am." 
"All  outside,"  Enjolras  cried. 

The  insurgents  rushed  tumultuously  forth,   and  as    they 
ijtssed,  Javert  smote  them  on  the  back,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
pression,  "We  shall  meet  again  soon." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

The  Vengeance  of  Jean  Valjean 

So  soon  as  Jean  Valjean  was  alone  with  J  avert,  he  undid  the 
rope  which  fastened  the  prisoner  round  the  waist,  the  knot 
of  which  was  under  the  table.  After  this  he  made  him  a 
signal  to  rise.  Javert  obeyed  with  that  indefinable  smile  in 
which  the  supremacy  of  enchained  authority  is  condensed. 
Jean  Valjean  seized  Javert  by  the  martingale,  as  he  would 
have  taken  an  ox  by  its  halter,  and,  dragging  him  after  him, 
quitted  the  wine-shop  slowly,  for  Javert,  having  his  feet 
hobbled,  could  only  take  very  short  steps.  Jean  Valjean 
held  the  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  they  thus  crossed  the  inner 
trapeze  of  the  barricade;  the  insurgents,  prepared  for  the 
imminent  attack,  turned  their  backs. 

Marius  alone,  placed  at  the  left  extremity  of  the  barricade, 
saw  them  pass.  This  group  of  the  victim  and  his  executioner 
was  illumined  by  the  sepulchral  gleams  which  he  had  in  his 
soul.  Jean  Valjean  forced  Javert  to  climb  over  the  barricade 
with  some  difficulty,  but  did  not  loosen  the  cord.  When 
they  had  crossed  the  bar,  they  found  themselves  alone  in  the 
lane,  and  no  one  could  now  see  them,  for  the  elbow  formec 
by  the  houses  hid  them  from  the  insurgents.  The  corpses 
removed  from  the  barricade  formed  a  horrible  pile  a  few 
paces  from  them.  Among  the  dead  could  be  distinguishec 
a  livid  face,  disheveled  hair,  a  pierced  hand,  and  a  half 
naked  female  bosom;  it  was  Eponine.  Javert  looked  askance 
at  this  dead  girl,  and  said  with  profound  calmness: 
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"I  fancy  I  know  that  girl." 

Then  he  turned  to  Jean  Valjean,  who  placed  the  pistol 
nder  his  arm  and  fixed  on  Javert  a  glance  which  had  no 
eed  of  words  to  say,  "  Javert,  it  is  I." 

Javert  answered,  "Take  your  revenge." 

Jean  Valjean  took  a  knife  from  his  pocket  and  opened  it. 

"A  clasp-knife,"  Javert  exclaimed.  "You  are  right; 
iat  suits  you  better." 

Jean  Valjean  cut  the  martingale  which  Javert  had  around 
is  neck,  then  he  cut  the  ropes  on  his  wrists,  and  then,  stoop- 
lg  down,  those  on  his  feet;  then  rising  again,  he  said,  "You 
re  free." 

It  was  not  easy  to  astonish  Javert;  still,  master  though  he 
as  of  himself,  he  could  not  suppress  his  emotion.  He 
ood  gaping  and  motionless,  while  Jean  Valjean  continued: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  leave  this  place.     Still,  if 

j  accident  I  do,  I  live  under  the  name  of  Fauchelevent,  at 

o.  7,  Rue  de  FHomme  Arme." 

Javert  gave  a  tigerish  frown,  which  opened  a  corner  of 

s  mouth,  and  muttered  between  his  teeth: 

"Take  care." 

"Begone,"  said  Jean  Valjean. 

Javert  added: 

'■'You  said  Fauchelevent,  Rue  de  FHomme  Arme?" 

"No.  7." 

Javert  repeated  in  a  low  voice,  "No.  7." 

He  rebuttoned  his  frock-coat,  restored  his  military  stiffness 

tween  his  shoulders,  made  a  half  turn,  crossed  his  arms 

lile  supporting  his  chin  with  one  of  his  hands,  and  walked 

!  in  the   direction  of  the  Halles.     Jean  Valjean  looked 

:er  him.     After  going  a  few  yards,  Javert  turned  and  said: 

"You  annoy  me.     I  would  sooner  be  killed." 

Javert  did  not  even  notice  that  he  no  longer  addressed 

an  Valjean  in  the  second  person  singular. 

"Begone,"    said    Valjean. 
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Javert  retired  slowly,  and  a  moment  after  turned  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  des  Precheurs.  When  Javert  had  disappeared, 
Jean  Valjean  discharged  the  pistol  in  the  air,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  barricade,  saying: 

"It  is  all  over." 

This  is  what  had  taken  place  in  the  meanwhile.  Marius, 
more  occupied  with  the  outside  than  the  inside,  had  not 
hitherto  attentively  regarded  the  spy  fastened  up  at  the 
darkened  end  of  the  ground-floor  room.  When  he  saw  him 
in  the  open  daylight  bestriding  the  barricade,  he  recognizee 
him,  and  a  sudden  hope  entered  his  mind.  He  rememberec 
the  inspector  of  the  Rue  de  Pontoise,  and  the  two  pistols 
he  had  given  him,  which  he,  Marius,  had  employed  at  this 
very  barricade,  and  he  not  only  remembered  his  face,  but  his 
name. 

This  recollection,  however,  was  foggy  and  disturbed,  like 
all  his  ideas.  It  was  not  an  affirmation  he  made,  so  much  as 
a  question  which  he  asked  himself — "Is  that  not  the  police 
inspector,  who  told  me  that  his  name  was  Javert?"  Marius 
shouted  to  Enjolras,  who  had  just  stationed  himself  at  the 
other  end  of  the  barricade. 

"Enjolras!" 

"Well?" 

"What  is  that  man's  name?" 

"Which  man?" 

"The  police  agent.     Do  you  know  his  name?55 

"Of  course  I  do,  for  he  told  it  to  us." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Javert." 

Marius   started,   but   at   this   moment   a   pistol-shot   wa 
heard,  and  Jean  Valjean  reappeared,  saying,  "It  is  all  over. 
A  dark  chill  crossed  Marius's  heart. 


CHAPTER  XX 

The  Dead  Are  Right  and  the  Living  Are  not  Wrong 

;HE  death-agony  of  the  barricade  was  about  to  begin,  and 

'erything  added  to  the  tragical  majesty  of  this  supreme 

joment;  a  thousand  mysterious  sounds  in  the  air,  the  breath- 

Jg  of  armed  masses  set  in  motion  in  streets  which  could  not 

|  seen,  the  intermittent  gallop  of  cavalry,  the  heavy  roll  of 

tillery,  the  platoon  firing  and  the  cannonade  crossing  each 

her  in  the  labyrinth  of  Paris;  the  smoke  of  the  battle  rising 

jjlden  above  the  roofs,  distant  and  vaguely  terrible  cries, 

shes  of  menace  everywhere,  the  tocsin  of  St.  Merry,  which 

w  had  the  sound  of  a  sob,  the  mildness  of  the  season,  the 

lendor  of  the  sky  full  of  sunshine  and  clouds,  the  beauty 

the  day,  and  the  fearful  silence  of  the  houses;  for,  since  the 

t:vious  evening,  the  two  rows  of  houses  in  the  Rue  de  la 

<|*anvrerie   had   become   two   walls,    ferocious   walls,    with 

x>ed  doors,  closed  windows,  and  closed  shutters. 

At  that  day,  so  different  from  the  present  time,  when  the 

ur  arrived  in  which  the  people  wished  to  end  with  a  situation 

lich  had  lasted  too  long,  with  a  charter  granted   from   a 

jliig  or  a  country  denned  by  law,  not  by  nature,  when  the 

liiversal    wrath    was    diffused    in    the    atmosphere,    when 

s  city  consented  to  an  upheaving  of  paving-stones,  when  the 

urrection  made  the  bourgeoisie  smile  by  whispering  its 

^tchword  in  their  ear,  then  the  inhabitant,   impregnated 

\th  riot,  so  to  speak,  was  the  auxiliary  of  the  combatant,  and 
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the  house  fraternized  with  the  improvised  fortress  which  it 
supported.     When   the   situation    was   not    ripe,    when   the 
insurrection  was  not  decidedly  accepted,  when  the  masses 
disavowed  the  movement,  it  was  all  over  with  the  combatant ; 
the  town  was  changed  into  a  desert  round  the  revolt,  minds) 
were  chilled,  asylums  were  walled  up,  and  the  street  became 
converted  into  a  defile  to  help  the  army  in  taking  the  barri- 
cade.    A  people  cannot  be  forced  to  move  faster  than  it 
wishes  by  a  surprise,  and  woe  to  the  man  who  tries  to  compel 
it;  a  people  will  not  put  up  with  it,  and  then  it  abandons  the 
insurrection    to    itself.     The    insurgents    become    lepers;    a 
house  is  a  precipice,  a  door  is  a  refusal,  and  a  facade  is  a 
wall.     This  wall  sees,  hears,  and  will  not;  it  might  open  and 
save  you,  but  no, — the  wall  is  a  judge,  and  it  looks  at  you 
and  condemns  you.     What  gloomy  things  are  these  closed 
houses!  they  seem  dead  though  they  are  alive,  and  life,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  suspended,  clings  to  them.     No  one  has  come 
out  for  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours,  but  no  one  is  absent 
In  the  interior  of  this  rock  people  come  and  go,  retire  to  bee 
and  rise  again;  they  are  in  the  bosom  of  their  family;  the) 
eat  and  drink,  and  are  afraid,  terrible  to  say.     Fear  excuses 
this  formidable  inhospitality,  and  the  alarm  offers  extenuating 
circumstances.     At  times  even,  and  this  has  been  witnessed 
the  fear  becomes  a  passion,  and  terror  may  be  changed  intd 
fury,  and  prudence  into  rage;  hence  the  profound  remark< 
The  enraged  moderates.     There  are  flashes  of  supreme  terror 
from  which  passion  issues  like  a  mournful  smoke.     "Whai 
do  these  people  want?  they  are  never  satisfied,  they  com 
promise  peaceable  men.     As  if  we  had  not  had  revolution: 
of  that  nature!  what  have  they  come  to  do  here?  let  them  ge 
out  of  it  as  they  can.     All  the  worse  for  them,  it  is  their  fault 
and  they  have  only  what  they  deserve.     That  does  not  con 
cern  us.     Look  at  our  poor  street  torn  to  pieces  by  cannon 
they  are  a  heap  of  scamps,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  open  th 
door."     And  the  house  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  tomb:  th 
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lsurgent  dies  a  lingering  death  before  their  door;  he  sees 

le  grape-shot   and  naked  sabers  arrive;   if   he    cries    out, 

e  knows  there  are  people  who  hear  him,  but  will  not  help 

im;  there  are  walls  which  might  protect  him,  and  men  who 

light  save  him,  and  these  walls  have  ears  of  flesh,  and  these 

len  have  entrails  of  stone. 

Whom  should   we   accuse?   nobody   and   everybody,   the 

nperfect  times  in  which  we  live.     It  is  always  at  its  own 

sk  and  peril  that  Utopia  converts  itself  into  an  insurrection, 

ad  becomes   an   armed   protest   instead   of   a  philosophic 

rotest,   a  Pallas  and  no  longer  a  Minerva.     The  Utopia 

hich   grows   impatient    and   becomes   a   riot   knows   what 

waits  it,  and  it  nearly  always  arrives  too  soon.     In  that 

ise  it  resigns  itself,  and  stoically  accepts  the  catastrophe,  in 

eu   of   a   triumph.     It    serves,    without   complaining,    and 

most  exculpating  them,  those  who  deny  it,  and  its  mag- 

inimity  is  to  consent  to  abandonment.     It  is  indomitable 

gainst    obstacles,    and    gentle    toward    ingratitude.     Is    it 

igratitude,  after  all?  yes,  from  the  human  point  of  view; 

o,  from  the  individual  point  of  view.     Progress  is  the  fashion 

;:  man;  the  general  life  of  the  human  race  is  called  progress; 

id  the  collective  step  of  the  human  race  is  also  called  prog- 

ss.     Progress  marches;  it  makes  the  great   terrestrial   and 

?iman  journey  toward  the  celestial  and  divine;  it  has  its 

;lts  where  it  rallies  the  straying  flock;  it  has  its  stations 

'here  it  meditates,  in  the  presence  of  some  splendid  Canaan 

ddenly  unveiling  its  horizon ;  it  has  its  nights  when  it  sleeps ; 

id  it  is  one  of  the  poignant  anxieties  of  the  thinker  to  see 

e  shadow  on  the  human  soul,  and  to  grope  in  the  darkness 

r  sleeping  progress,  without  being  able  to  awaken  it. 

God  is  perhaps  dead,  Gerard  de  Nerval  said  one  day  to 

e  writer  of  these  lines,  confounding  progress  with  God, 

id  taking  the  interruption  of  the  movement  for  the  death 

the  Being.     The  man  who  despairs  is  wrong;  progress 

fallibly  reawakens,  and  we  might  say  that  it  moves  even 

VOL.  in.  — 4 
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when  sleeping,  for  it  has  grown.  When  we  see  it  upright 
again,  we  find  that  it  is  taller.  To  be  peaceful  depends  no 
more  on  progress  than  on  the  river;  do  not  raise  a  bar,  or 
throw  in  a  rock,  for  the  obstacle  makes  the  water  foam,  and 
humanity  boil.  Hence  come  troubles,  but  after  these  troubles 
we  notice  that  way  has  been  made.  Until  order,  which  is 
naught  else  than  universal  peace,  is  established,  until  har- 
mony and  unity  reign,  progress  will  have  revolutions  for  its 
halting-places.  What,  then,  is  progress?  We  have  just 
said,  the  permanent  life  of  the  peoples.  Now,  it  happens  at 
times  that  the  momentary  life  of  individuals  offers  a  resistance 
to  the  eternal  life  of  the  human  race. 

Let  us  avow  without  bitterness  that  the  individual  has 
his  distinct  interest,  and  can,  without  felony,  stipulate  for 
that  interest  and  defend  it;  the  present  has  its  excusable 
amount  of  egotism;  momentary  right  has  its  claims,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  sacrifice  itself  incessantly  to  the  fu- 
ture. The  generation  which  at  the  present  moment  has  its 
turn  of  passing  over  the  earth  is  not  forced  to  abridge  it  for 
the  generations,  its  equals  after  all,  whose  turn  will  come  at 
a  later  date.  "I  exist,"  murmurs  that  some  one,  who  is 
everybody.  "I  am  young  and  in  love,  I  am  old  and  wish 
to  rest,  I  am  a  father  of  a  family,  I  work,  I  prosper,  I  do  a 
good  business,  I  have  houses  to  let,  I  have  money  in  the  funds, 
I  am  happy,  I  have  wife  and  children,  I  like  all  that,  I  wish 
to  live;  and  so,  leave  us  in  peace."  Hence  at  certain  hours 
a  profound  coldness  falls  on  the  magnanimous  vanguard  of 
the  human  race.  Utopia,  moreover,  we  confess  it,  deserts 
its  radiant  sphere  in  waging  war.  It,  the  truth  of  to-morrow, 
borrows  its  process,  battle,  from  the  falsehood  of  yesterday. 
It,  the  future,  acts  like  the  past;  it,  the  pure  idea,  becomes 
an  assault.  It  complicates  its  heroism  with  a  violence  for 
which  it  is  but  fair  that  it  should  answer — a  violence  of  op- 
portunity and  expediency,  contrary  to  principles,  and  for. 
which  it  is  fatally  punished.     Utopia,   when  in  a  state  of 
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lsurrection,  combats  with  the  old  military  code  in  its  hand; 
shoots  spies,  executes  traitors,  suppresses  living  beings, 
rid  hurls  them  into  unknown  darkness.  It  makes  use  of 
eath,  a  serious  thing.  It  seems  that  Utopia  no  longer  puts 
lith  in  the  radiance,  which  is  its  irresistible  and  incorruptible 
rength:  It  strikes  with  the  sword,  but  no  sword  is  simple; 
/ery  sword  has  two  edges,  and  the  man  who  wounds  with 
le  wounds  himself  with  the  other. 

This  reservation  made,  and  made  with  all  severity,  it  is 
apossible  for  us  not  to  admire,  whether  they  succeed  or  no, 
le  glorious  combatants  of  the  future,  the  confessor  of 
topi  a.  Even  when  they  fall  they  are  venerable,  and  it  is 
srhaps  in  ill  success  that  they  possess  most  majesty.  Vic- 
)ry,  when  in  accordance  with  progress,  deserves  the  ap- 
!ause  of  the  peoples,  but  an  heroic  defeat  merits  their  tender- 
3ss.  The  one  is  magnificent,  the  other  sublime.  With 
5  who  prefer  martyrdom  to  success,  John  Brown  is  greater 
lan  Washington,  and  Pisacane  greater  than  Garibaldi. 
There  should  be  somebody  to  take  the  part  of  the  con- 
lered,  and  people  are  unjust  to  these  great  essayers  of  the 
ture  when  they  fail. 

Revolutionists  are  accused  of  sowing  terror,  and  every 
irricade  appears  an  attack.  Their  theory  is  incriminated, 
dv  object  is  suspected,  their  afterthought  is  apprehended, 
d  their  conscience  is  denounced.  They  are  reproached 
irh  elevating  and  erecting  against  the  reigning  social  fact 
pile  of  miseries,  griefs,  iniquities,  and  despair,  and  with 
llling  down  in  order  to  barricade  themselves  behind  the 
ins  and  combat.  People  shout  to  them:  "You  are  un- 
iving  Hades,"  and  they  might  answer:  "That  is  the  reason 
by  our  barricade  is  made  of  good  intentions.' '  The  best 
ing  is  certainly  the  pacific  solution;  after  all,  let  us  allow, 
len  people  see  the  pavement,  they  think  of  the  bear,  and 
is  a  good-will  by  which  society  is  alarmed.  But  it  depends 
t  society  to  save  itself,  and  we  appeal  to  its  own  goodi-will. 
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No  violent  remedy  is  necessary;  study  the  evil  amicably,  and 
then  cure  it, — that  is  all  we  desire. 

However  this  may  be,  those  men,  even  when  they  have 
fallen,  and  especially  then,  are  august,  who  at  all  points  of 
the  universe,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  France,  are  struggling 
for  the  great  work  with  the  inflexible  logic  of  the  ideal;  they 
give  their  life  as  a  pure  gift  for  progress,  they  accomplish  the 
will  of  Providence,  and  perform  a  religious  act.  At  the 
appointed  hour,  with  as  much  disinterestedness  as  an  actor 
who  takes  up  his  cue,  they  enter  the  tomb  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  scenario,  and  they  accept  this  hopeless  combat 
and  this  stoical  disappearance  in  order  to  lead  to  its  splendid 
and  supreme  universal  consequences.  The  magnificent  hu- 
man movement  irresistibly  began  on  July  14.  These  soldiers 
are  priests,  and  the  French  revolution  is  a  deed  of  God 
Moreover,  there  are — and  it  is  proper  to  add  this  distinction 
to  the  distinctions  already  indicated  in  another  chapter — 
there  are  accepted  insurrections  which  are  called  revolutions; 
and  there  are  rejected  revolutions  which  are  called  riots. 
An  insurrection  which  breaks  out  is  an  idea  which  passes  its 
examination  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  If  the  people 
drops  its  blackball,  the  idea  is  dry  fruit,  and  the  insurrection 
is  a  street-riot.  Waging  war  at  every  appeal  and  each  time 
that  Utopia  desires  it,  is  not  the  act  of  the  peoples;  for  nations' 
have  not  always,  and  at  all  hours,  the  temperament  of  heroes; 
and  martyrs.  They  are  positive;  a  priori  insurrection  is 
repulsive  to  them,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  frequently 
has  a  catastrophe  for  result,  and,  secondly,  because  it  alway 
has  an  abstraction  as  its  starting-point. 

For,  and  this  is  a  grand  fact,  those  who  devote  themselve 
do  so  for  the  ideal,  and  the  ideal  alone.  An  insurrection  is 
an  enthusiasm,  and  enthusiasm  may  become  a  fury,  whence 
comes  an  upraising  of  muskets.  But  every  insurrection 
which  aims  at  a  government  or  a  regime  aims  higher.  Hence, 
for  instance,  we  will  dwell  on  the  fact  that  what  the  chiefs  of 
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ae  insurrection  of  1832,  and  especially  the  young  enthusiasts 
f  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie,  combated  was  not  precisely 
,ouis  Philippe.  The  majority,  speaking  candidly,  did 
istice  to  the  qualities  of  this  king  who  stood  between  monarchy 
ud  revolution,  and  not  one  of  them  hated  him.  But  they 
ttacked  the  younger  branch  of  the  right  divine  in  Louis 
hilippe,  as  they  had  attacked  the  elder  branch  in  Charles 
M,  and  what  they  wished  to  overthrow  in  overthrowing  the 
lonarchy  in  France  was,  as  we  have  explained,  the  usurpa- 
on  of  man  over  man,  and  privilege  opposing  right  through- 
ut  the  universe.  Paris  without  a  king  has  as  its  counter- 
roke  the  world  without  despots.  They  reasoned  in  this 
ay,  and  though  their  object  was  doubtless  remote,  vague 
erhaps,  and  recoiling  before  the  effort,  it  was  grand. 
So  it  is.  And  men  sacrifice  themselves  for  these  visions, 
hich  are  for  the  sacrificed  nearly  always  illusions,  but 
lusions  with  which  the  whole  of  human  certainty  is  mingled, 
'he  insurgent  poeticizes  and  gilds  the  insurrection,  and  men 
url  themselves  into  these  tragical  things,  intoxicating  them- 
>lves  upon  what  they  are  about  to  do.  Who  knows?  per 
aps  they  will  succeed;  they  are  the  minority;  they  have  against 
lem  an  entire  army;  but  they  are  defending  the  right, 
itural  law,  the  sovereignty  of  each  over  himself,  which  al- 
vws  of  no  possible  abdication,  justice,  and  truth,  and,  if 
^cessary,  they  die  like  the  three  hundred  Spartans.  They 
b  not  think  of  Don  Quixote,  but  of  Leonidas,  and  they  go 
*  ward,  and  once  the  battle  has  begun  they  do  not  recoil, 
ut  dash  forward,  head  downward,  having  for  hope  an  ex- 
•aordinary  victory,  the  revolution  completed,  progress 
^stored  to  liberty,  the  aggrandizement  of  the  human  race, 
niversal  deliverance,  and  at  the  worst  a  Thermopylae, 
'hese  combats  for  progress  frequently  fail,  and  we  have 
^plained  the  cause.  The  mob  is  restive  against  the  im- 
ulse  of  the  Paladins;  the  heavy  masses,  the  multitudes  frag- 
e  on  account  of  their  very  heaviness,  fear  adventures,  and 
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there  is  adventure,  in  the  ideal.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  are  interests  which  are  no  great  friends 
of  the  ideal  and  the  sentimental.  Sometimes  the  stomach  ru 
paralyzes  the  heart.  The  greatness  and  beauty  of  France 
are,  that  she  does  not  grow  so  stout  as  other  nations,  and 
knots  the  rope  round  her  hips  with  greater  facility;  she  is 
the  first  to  wake  and  the  last  to  fall  asleep;  she  goes  forward 
and  seeks.     The  reason  of  this  is  because  she  is  artistic. 

The  ideal  is  naught  else  than  the  culminating  point  of 
logic,  in  the  same  way  as  the  beautiful  is  only  the  summit  of 
the  true.  Artistic  peoples  are  also  consistent  peoples;  to 
love  beauty  is  to  see  light.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the 
torch  of  Europe,  that  is  to  say,  of  civilization,  was  first  borne 
by  Greece,  who  passed  it  to  Italy,  who  passed  it  to  France, 
Divine  illuminating  nations  vital  lampada  tradunt.  It  is  an  J; 
admirable  thing  that  the  poesy  of  a  people  is  the  element 
of  its  progress,  and  the  amount  of  civilization  is  measured  by 
the  amount  of  imagination.  Still,  a  civilizing  people  must 
remain  masculine;  Corinth  yes,  but  Sybaris  no,  for  the  man 
who  grows  effeminate  is  bastardized.  A  man  must  be  neither 
dilettante  nor  virtuoso,  but  he  should  be  artistic.  In  the 
matter  of  civilization,  there  must  not  be  refinement,  but 
sublimation,  and  on  that  condition  the  pattern  of  the  ideal  is 
given  to  the  human  race. 

The  modern  ideal  has  its  type  in  art,  and  its  means  in  science. 
It  is  by  science  that  the  august  vision  of  the  poet,  the  social 
beauty,  will  be  realized,  and  Eden  will  be  remade  by  A.  B. 
At  the  point  which  civilization  has  reached,  exactitude  is  a 
necessary  element  of  the  splendid,  and  the  artistic  feeling 
is  not  only  served  but  completed  by  the  scientific  organ;  the 
dream  must  calculate.  Art,  which  is  the  conqueror,  ought 
to  have  science,  which  is  the  mover,  as  its  base.  The  strength 
of  the  steed  is  an  important  factor,  and  the  modern  mind  is 
the  genius  of  Greece,  having  for  vehicle  the  genius  of  India 
— Alexander  mounted  on  an  elephant.     Races  petrified  in 
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logma,  or  demoralized  by  time,  are  unsuited  to  act  as  guides 
o  civilization.  Genuflection  before  the  idol  or  the  dollar 
uins  the  muscle  which  moves  and  the  will  that  goes.  Hierat- 
c  or  mercantile  absorption  reduces  the  radiance  of  a  peo- 
ple, lowers  its  horizon  by  lowering  its  level,  and  withdraws 
rom  it  that  intelligence,  at  once  human  and  divine,  of  the 
iniversal  object,  which  renders  nations  missionaries.  Baby- 
on  has  no  ideal,  nor  has  Carthage,  while  Athens  and  Rome 
lave,  and  retain,  even  through  all  the  nocturnal  density  of 
iges,  a  halo  of  civilization. 

France  is  of  the  same  quality,  as  a  people,  as  Greece  and 
lome;  she  is  Athenian  through  the  beautiful,  and  Roman 
hrough  the  grand.     Besides,  she  is  good,  and  is  more  often 
han  other  nations  in  the  humor  for  devotion  and  sacrifice. 
>till,  this  humor  takes  her  and  leaves  her;  and  this  is  the  great 
ianger  for  those  who  run  when  she  merely  wishes  to  walk, 
>r  who  walk  when  she  wishes  to  halt.     France  has  her  re- 
apses  into  materialism,  and  at  seasons  the  ideas  which  ob- 
truct  this  sublime  brain  have  nothing  that  recalls  French 
randeur,  and  are  of  the  dimensions  of  a  Missouri  or  a  South 
Carolina.     What  is  to  be  done  ?  the  giantess  plays  the  dwarf, 
nd  immense  France  feels  a  fancy  for  littleness.     That  is 
11.     To  this  nothing  can  be-  said,  for  peoples,  like  planets, 
iive  the  right  to  be  eclipsed.     And  that  is  well,  provided 
rat  light  return  and  the  eclipse  does  not  degenerate   into 
,\ight.     Dawn  and  resurrection  are  synonymous,    and   the 
r -appearance  of  light  is  synonymous  with  the  existence  of 
le  Ego.     Let  us  state  these  facts  calmly.     Death  on  a  bar- 
cade  or  a  tomb  in  exile  is  an  acceptable  occasion  for  de- 
otion,  for  the  real  name  of  devotion  is  disinterestedness. 
,et  the  abandoned  be  abandoned,  let  the  exiles  be  exiled, 
nd  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  imploring  great  nations  not 
)  recoil  too  far  when  they  do  recoil.     Under  the  pretext 
f  returning  to  reason,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  too  far  down 
ie    incline.     Matter   exists,    the    moment    exists,    interests 
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exist,  the  stomach  exists,  but  the  stomach  must  not  be  the 
sole  wisdom.  Momentary  life  has  its  rights,  we  admit, 
but  permanent  life  has  them  also.  Alas!  to  have  mounted 
does  not  prevent  falling,  and  we  see  this  in  history  more  fre- 
quently than  we  wish;  a  nation  is  illustrious,  it  tastes  of  the 
ideal,  then  it  bites  into  the  mud  and  finds  it  good,  and  when 
we  ask  it  why  it  abandons  Socrates  for  Falstaff,  it  replies, 
because  I  am  fond  of  statesmen. 

One  word  before  returning  to  the  barricade.  A  battle 
like  the  one  which  we  are  describing  at  this  moment  is  only 
a  convulsion  for  the  ideal.  Impeded  progress  is  sickly,  and  has 
such  tragic  attacks  of  epilepsy.  This  malady  of  progress, 
civil  war,  we  have  met  as  we  passed  along,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  social  phases,  at  once  an  act  and  an  interlude  of  that 
drama  whose  pivot  is  a  social  condemnation,  and  whose 
veritable  title  is  Progress. 

Progress!  this  cry,  which  we  raise  so  frequently,  is  our 
entire  thought,  and  at  the  point  of  our  drama  which  we  have 
reached,  as  the  idea  which  it  contains  has  still  more  than 
one  trial  to  undergo,  we  may  be  permitted,  even  if  we  do  not 
raise  the  veil,  to  let  its  gleams  pierce  through  clearly.  The 
book  which  the  reader  has  before  him  at  this  moment  is, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  its  entirety  and  its  details,  what- 
ever its  intermissions,  exceptions,  and  short-comings  may  be, 
the  progress  from  evil  to  good,  from  injustice  to  justice,  from 
falsehood  to  truth,  from  night  to  day,  from  appetite  to  con- 
science, from  corruption  to  life,  from  bestiality  to  duty,  from 
hell  to  heaven,  and  from  nothingness  to  God.  The  start- 
ing-point is  matter,  the  terminus  the  soul;  the  hydra  at  the 
commencement,  the  angel  at  the  end. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

The  Heroes 

uddenly  the  drum  beat  the  charge,  and  the  attack  was  a 
urricane.  On  the  previous  evening  the  barricade  had  been 
lently  approached  in  the  darkness  as  by  a  boa,  but,  at 
resent,  in  broad  daylight,  within  this  empty  street,  surprise 
ras  impossible;  besides,  the  armed  force  was  unmasked,  the 
mnon  began  the  roaring,  and  the  troops  rushed  upon  the 
arricade.  Fury  was  now  skill.  A  powerful  column  of 
ne  infantry,  intersected  at  regular  intervals  by  National 
ruards  and  dismounted  Municipal  Guards,  and  supported 
y  heavy  masses,  that  could  be  heard  if  not  seen,  debauched 
ito  the  street  at  the  double,  with  drums  beating,  bugles 
•#aying,  bayonets  leveled,  and  sappers  in  front,  and  imper- 
;rbable  under  the  shower  of  projectiles,  dashed  straight  at 
Be  barricade  with  all  the  weight  of  a  bronze  battering-ram. 
hit  the  wall  held  out  firmly,  and  the  insurgents  fired  im- 
rtuously;  the  escaladed  barricade  displayed  a  flashing  mane, 
he  attack  was  so  violent  that  it  was  in  a  moment  inundated 
y  assailants;  but  it  shook  off  the  soldiers  as  the  lion  does 
le  dogs,  and  it  was  only  covered  with  besiegers  as  the  cliff 

with  foam,  to  re-appear  a  minute  later  scarped,  black,  and 
)rmidable. 

The  columns,  compelled  to  fall  back,  remained  massed 
l  the  street,  exposed  but  terrible,  and  answered  the  redoubt 
y   a   tremendous   musketry-fire.     Any    one   who   has   seen 
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fireworks  will  remember  the  piece  composed  of  a  cross-fire 
of  lightnings,  which  is  called  a  bouquet.  Imagine  this  bou- 
quet, no  longer  vertical  but  horizontal,  and  bearing  at  the 
end  of  each  jet  a  bullet,  slugs,  or  iron  balls,  and  scattering 
death.  The  barricade  was  beneath  it.  On  either  side  was 
equal  resolution;  the  bravery  was  almost  barbarous,  and  was 
complicated  by  a  species  of  heroic  ferocity  which  began  with 
self-sacrifice.  It  was  the  epoch  when  a  National  Guard 
fought  like  a  Zouave.  The  troops  desired  an  end,  and 
the  insurrection  wished  to  struggle.  The  acceptance  of 
death  in  the  height  of  youth  and  health,  converts  intrepidity 
into  a  frenzy,  and  each  man  in  this  action  had  the  grandeur 
of  the. last  hour.  The  street  was  covered  with  corpses.  The 
barricade  had  Marius  at  one  of  its  ends,  and  Enjolras  at  the 
other.  Enjolras,  who  carried  the  whole  barricade  in  his 
head,  reserved  and  concealed  himself;  three  soldiers  fell 
under  his  loop-hole  without  even  seeing  him,  while  Marius 
displayed  himself  openly,  and  made  himself  a  mark.  More 
than  once  half  his  body  rose  above  the  barricade.  There 
is  no  more  violent  prodigal  than  a  miser  who  takes  the  bit 
between  his  teeth,  and  no  man  more  startling  in  action  than 
a  dreamer.  Marius  was  formidable  and  pensive,  and  was 
in  action  as  in  a  dream.  He  looked  like  a  firing  ghost. 
The  cartridges  of  the  besieged  were  exhausted,  but  not  their 
sarcasms;  and  they  laughed  in  the  tornado  of  the  tomb  in 
which  they  stood.     Courfeyrac  was  bareheaded. 

"What  have  you  done  with  your  hat?"  Bossuet  asked  him 
and  Courfeyrac  answered: 

"They  carried  it  away  at  last  with  cannon-balls." 

Or  else  they  made  haughty  remarks. 

"Can  you  understand,"  Feuilly  exclaimed  bitterly,  "those 
men"  (and  he  mentioned  names,  well-known  and  even 
celebrated  names,  that  belonged  to  the  old  army)  "who 
promised  to  join  us  and  pledged  their  honor  to  aid  us,  and 


who  are  generals,  and  abandon  us? 


n 
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Combeferre  restricted  himself  to  replying  with  a  grave 
>mile : 

"They  are  people  who  observe  the  rules  of  honor  as  they 
io  the  stars,  a  long  distance  off." 

The  interior  of  the  barricade  was  so  sown  with  torn  car- 
xidges  that  it  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  a  snow-storm. 
The  assailants  had  the  numbers,  and  the  insurgents  the 
Dosition.  They  were  behind  a  wall,  and  crushed  at  point- 
3lank  range  the  soldiers  who  were  stumbling  over  the  dead 
a,nd  wounded.  This  barricade,  built  as  it  was,  and  admira- 
3ly  strengthened,  was  really  one  of  those  situations  in  which  a 
landful  of  men  holds  a  legion  in  check.  Still,  constantly 
recruited  and  growing  beneath  a  shower  of  bullets,  the 
:olumn  of  attack  inexorably  approached  and  now  gradually, 
step  by  step,  little  by  little,  but  certainly  compressed  like  a 
rise  the  barricade. 

The  assaults  succeeded  each  other,  and  the  horror  became 
:onstantly  greater.  Then  there  broke  out  on  this  pile  of 
paving-stones,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie,  a  struggle  worthy 
3f  the  wall  of  Troy.  These  sallow,  ragged,  and  exhausted 
men,  who  had  not  eaten  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  who  had 
lot  slept,  who  had  only  a  few  rounds  more  to  fire,  who  felt 
.heir  empty  pockets  for  cartridges — these  men,  nearly  all 
vounded,  with  head  or  arm  bound  round  with  a  blood- 
y.tained  blackish  rag,  having  holes  in  their  coats  from  which 
Bie  blood  flowed,  scarce  armed  with  bad  guns  and  old  rusty 
•abers,  became  Titans.  The  barricade  was  ten  times  ap- 
proached, assaulted,  escaladed,  a,nd  never  captured.  To 
form  an  idea  of  the  contest  it  would  be  necessary  to  imagine 
a  heap  of  terrible  courages  set  on  fire,  and  that  you  are  watch- 
ing the  flames.  It  was  not  a  combat,  but  the  interior  of  a 
furnace;  mouths  breathed  flames  there,  and  the  faces  wrere 
extraordinary.  The  human  form  seemed- impossible  there, 
Ithe  combatants  flashed,  and  it  was  a  formidable  sight  to  see 
Ithese  salamanders  of  the  fight  Hitting  about  in  this  red  smoke. 
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The  successive  and  simultaneous  scenes  of  this  butchery  are 
beyond  our  power  to  depict,  for  epic  poetry  alone  has  the 
right  to  fill  ten  thousand  verses  with  a  battle.  It  might  have 
been  called  that  Inferno  of  Brahminisrn,  the  most  formidable 
of  the  seventeen  abysses,  which  the  Veda  calls  theiorest  of 
swords.  They  fought  foot  to  foot,  body  to  body,  with  pis- 
tol-shots, saber-cuts,  and  fists,  close  by,  at  a  distance,  above, 
below,  on  all  sides,  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  from  the  wine- 
shop, and  even  from  the  traps  of  the  cellars  into  which  some 
had  slipped.  The  odds  were  sixty  to  one,  and  the  frontage 
of  Corinth  half  demolished  was  hideous.  The  window, 
pock-marked  with  grape-shot,  had  lost  glass  and  frame,  and 
was  only  a  shapeless  hole,  tumultuously  stopped  up  with 
paving-stones.  Bossuet  was  killed,  Feuilly  was  killed,  Cour- 
feyrac  was  killed,  Joly  was  killed.  Combeferre,  traversed 
by  three  bayonet-stabs  in  the  breast  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  raising  a  wounded  soldier,  had  only  time  to  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  expired.  Marius,  still  fighting,  had  received 
so  many  wounds,  especially  in  the  head,  that  his  face  dis- 
appeared in  blood  and  looked  as  if  it  were  covered  by  a  red 
handkerchief.  Enjolras  alone  was  not  wounded;  when  he 
had  no  weapon,  he  held  out  his  arm  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
an  insurgent  placed  some  instrument  in  his  hand.  He  had 
only  four  broken  sword-blades  left,  one  more  than  Francis 
I.  had  at  Marignano. 

Homer  says,  "Diomed  slays  Axylus,  son  of  Teuthranis, 
who  dwelt  in  happy  Arisbe;  Euryalus,  son  of  Mecisteus, 
killed  Dresos  and  Opheltios,  ^Esepos,  and  that  Pedasus 
whom  the  naiad  Abarbarea  bore  to  the  blameless  Bucolion; 
Ulysses  overthrew  Pidytas  of  Percose;  Antilochus,  Ablerus; 
Polypoetes,  Astyalus;  Polydamas,  Otus  of  Cyllene;  and 
Teucer,  Aretaon;  Meganthius  died  by  the  spear  of  Euripy- 
lus;  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  laid  low  EJatas,  born  in  the 
rocky  town  which  is  loved  by  sounding  Satnoeis."  In  our 
old  poems  of  the  Gestes,  Esplandian  attacks  with  a  flaming 
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falchion  the  Marquis  Geant  Swantibore,  who  defends  him- 
self by  storming  the  knight  with  towers  which  he  uproots. 
Our  old  mural  frescoes  showT  us  the  two  Dukes  of  Brittany 
and  Bourbon  armed  for  war  and  mounted,  and  approaching 
each  other,  axe  in  hand,  masked  with  steel,  shod  with  steel, 
gloved  with  steel,  one  caparisoned  with  ermine  and  the 
other  draped  in  azure;  Brittany  with  his  lion  between  the 
two  horns  of  his  crown,  and  Bourbon  with  an  enormous 
fleur-de-lis  at  his  vizor.  But,  in  order  to  be  superb,  it  is  not 
accessary  to  wear,  like  Yvon,  the  ducal  morion,  or  to  have 
in  one  hand  a  living  flame,  like  Esplandian;  it  is  sufficient  to 
iay  down  one's  life  for  a  conviction  or  a  loyal  deed.  This 
little  simple  soldier,  yesterday  a  peasant  of  Bearne  or  the 
Limousin,  who  prowls  about,  cabbage-knife  by  his  side, 
*ound  the  nurse-maids  in  the  Luxembourg,  this  young  pale 
student  bowed  over  an  anatomical  study  or  book,  a  fair- 
laired  boy  who  shaves  himself  wTith  a  pair  of  scissors, — take 
:hem  both,  breathe  duty  into  them,  put  them  face  to  face  in 
:he  Carrefour  Boucherat  or  the  Planche  Mibray  blind  alley, 
md  let  one  fight  for  his  flag  and  the  other  combat  for  his 
deal,  and  let  them  both  imagine  that  they  are  contending 
:or  their  country,  and  the  struggle  will  be  colossal;  and  the 
shadow  cast  by  these  two  contending  lads  on  the  great  epic 
eld  where  humanity  is  struggling,  will  be  equal  to  that 
hrown  by  Megarion,  King  of  Lycia,  abounding  in  tigers, 
•  s  he  wrestles  with  the  immense  Ajax,  the  equal  of  the  gods. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Foot  to  Foot 

When  there  were  no  chiefs  left  but  Enjolras  and  Marius  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  barricade,  the  center,  which  had  so  long 
been  supported  by  Courfeyrac,  Bossuet,  Joly,  Feuilly,  and 
Combeferre,  yielded.  The  cannon,  without  making  a  prac- 
ticable breach,  had  severely  injured  the  center  of  the  redoubt; 
then  the  crest  of  tta  wall  had  disappeared  under  the  balls 
and  fallen  down,  and  the  fragments  which  had  collected  both 
inside  and  out  had  in  the  end  formed  two  slopes,  the  outer 
one  of  which  offered  an  inclined  plane  by  which  to  attack. 
A  final  assault  was  attempted  thus,  and  this  assault  was  suc- 
cessful; the  bristling  mass  of  bayonets,  hurled  forward  at  a 
run,  came  up  irresistibly,  and  the  dense  line  of  the  attacking 
column  appeared  in  the  smoke  on  the  top  of  the  scarp.  This 
time  it  was  all  over,  and  the  band  of  insurgents  defending 
the  center  recoiled  pell-mell. 

Then  the  gloomy  love  of  life  was  rekindled  in  some;  covered 
by  this  forest  of  muskets,  several  did  not  wish  to  die.  It  is 
the  moment  when  the  spirit  of  self-preservation  utters  yells, 
and  when  the  beast  re-appears  in  man.  They  were  drawn 
up  against  the  six-storied  house  at  the  back  of  the  barricade, 
and  this  house  might  be  their  salvation.  This  house  was 
barricaded,  as  it  were,  walled  up  from  top  to  bottom,  but 
before  the  troops  reached  the  interior  of  the  redoubt,  a  door 
would  have  time  to  open  and  shut,  and  it  would  be  life  for 
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hese  desperate  men,  for  at  the  back  of  this  house  were 
treets,  possible  flight,  and  space.  They  began  kicking  and 
:nocking  at  the  door,  while  calling,  crying,  imploring,  and 
lasping  their  hands.  But  no  one  opened.  The  dead  head 
Doked  down  on  them  from  the  third-floor  window.  But 
Darius  and  Enjolras,  and  seven  or  eight  men  who  rallied 
ound  them,  had  rushed  forward  to  protect  them.  Enjolras 
houted  to  the  soldiers,  "Do  not  advance/'  and  as  an  officer 
[eclined  to  obey  he  killed  the  officer.  He  was  in  the  inner 
ard  of  the  redoubt,  close  to  Corinth,  with  his  sword  in  one 
land  and  carbine  in  the  other,  holding  open  the  door  of  the 
/ine-shop,  which  he  barred  against  the  assailants.  He 
houted  to  the  desperate  men,  "There  is  only  one  door  open, 
,nd  it  is  this  one";  and  covering  them  with  his  person,  and 
lone  facing  a  battalion,  he  made  them  pass  behind  him. 
dl  rushed  in,  and  Enjolras,  whirling  his  musket  round  his 
ead,  drove  back  the  bayonets  and  entered  the  last,  and  there 
/as  a  frightful  moment,  during  which  the  troops  tried  to 
nter  and  the  insurgents  to  bar  the  door.  The  latter  was 
losed  with  such  violence  that  the  five  fingers  of  a  soldier 
/ho  had  caught  hold  of  the  door-post  were  cut  off  clean,  and 
emained  in  the  crevice.  Marius  remained  outside;  a  bul- 
£t  broke  his  collar-bone,  and  he  felt  himself  fainting  and 
filing.  At  this  moment,  when  his  eyes  were  already  closed, 
b  felt  the  shock  of  a  powerful  hand  seizing  him,  and  his 
tinting-fit  scarce  left  him  time  for  this  thought,  blended 
nth  the  supreme  recollection  of  Cosette,  "I  am  made  prison- 
r,  and  shall  be  shot." 

Enjolras,  not  seeing  Marius  among  those  who  had  sought 
helter  in  the  house,  had  the  same  idea,  but  they  had  reached 
hat  moment  when  each  could  only  think  of  his  own  death, 
injolras  put  the  bar  on  the  door,  bolted  and  locked  it,  while 
he  soldiers  beat  it  with  musket-butts  and  the  sappers  attacked 
|  with  their  axes  outside.  The  assailants  were  grouped 
ound  this  door,  and  the  siege  of  the  wine-shop  now  began. 
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The  soldiers,  let  us  add,  were  full  of  fury;  the  death  of  the 
sergeant  of  artillery  had  irritated  them,  and  then,  more  mourn- 
ful still,  during  the  few  hours  that  preceded  the  attack  a 
whisper  ran  along  the  ranks  that  the  insurgents  were  mutilat- 
ing their  prisoners,  and  that  there  was  the  headless  body  of  a 
soldier  in  the  cellar.  This  species  of  fatal  rumor  is  the  general 
accompaniment  of  civil  wars,  and  it  was  a  false  report  of  the 
same  nature  which  at  a  later  date  produced  the  catastrophe 
of  the  Rue  Transnonain.  When  the  door  was  secured, 
Enjolras  said  to  the  others: 

"Let  us  sell  our  lives  dearly." 

Then  he  went  up  to  the  table  on  which  Mabceuf  and 
Gavroche  were  lying;  under  the  black  cloth  two  forms  could 
be  seen  straight  and  livid,  one  tall,  the  other  short,  and  the 
two  faces  were  vaguely  designed  under  the  cold  folds  of  the 
winding-sheet.  A  hand  emerged  from  under  it,  and  hung 
toward  the  ground;  it  was  the  old  man.  Enjolras  bent 
down  and  kissed  this  venerable  hand,  in  the  same  way  as  he 
had  done  the  forehead  on  the  previous  evening.  They  were 
the  only  two  kisses  he  had  ever  given  in  his  life. 

Let  us  be  brief.  The  barricade  had  resisted  like  a  gate  of 
Thebes,  and  the  wine-shop  resisted  like  a  house  of  Saragossa. 
Such  resistances  are  violent,  and  there  is  no  quarter,  and  a 
flag  of  truce  is  impossible;  people  are  willing  to  die  provided 
that  they  can  kill.  When  Suchet  says,  "Capitulate," 
Palafox  answers,  "After  the  war  with  cannon,  the  war  with 
the  knife."  Nothing  was  wanting  in  the  attack  on  the 
Hucheloup  wine-shop;  neither  paving-stones  showering  from 
the  window  and  roof  on  the  assailants,  and  exasperating  the 
troops  by  the  frightful  damage  they  committed,  nor  shots 
from  the  attics  and  cellar,  nor  the  fury  of  the  attack,  nor  the 
rage  of  the  defense,  nor,  finally,  when  the  door  gave  way, 
the  frenzied  mania  of  extermination.  When  the  assailants 
rushed  into  the  wine-shop,  their  feet  entangled  in  the  panels 
of  the  broken  door  which  lay  on  the  ground,  they  did  not 
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nd  a  single  combatant.  The  winding  staircase,  cut  away 
nth  axes,  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  ground-floor  room,  a  few 
rounded  men  were  on  the  point  of  dying,  all  who  were  not 
illed  were  on  the  first-floor,  and  a  terrific  fire  was  discharged 
lence  through  the  hole  in  the  ceiling  which  had  been  the 
titrance  to  the  restaurant.  These  were  the  last  cartridges, 
nd  when  they  were  expended  and  nobody  had  any  powder 
r  balls  left,  each  man  took  up  two  of  the  bottles  reserved 
y  Enjolras,  and  defended  the  stairs  with  these  frightfully 
•agile  weapons.  They  were  bottles  of  aqua  fortis.  We 
escribe  the  gloomy  things  of  carnage  exactly  as  they  are: 
le  besieged  makes  a  weapon  of  everything.  Greek  fire 
id  not  dishonor  Archimedes,  boiling  pitch  did  not  dishonor 
ayard;  every  war  is  a  horror,  and  there  is  no  choice.  The 
lusketry-fire  of  the  assailants,  though  impeded  and  dis- 
larged  from  below,  was  murderous;  and  the  brink  of  the 
:>le  was  soon  lined  with  dead  heads,  whence  dripped  long 
;d  and  streaming  jets.     The  noise  was  indescribable,  and 

compressed  burning  smoke  almost  threw  night  over  the 
>mbat.  Words  fail  to  describe  horror  when  it  has  reached 
lis  stage.  There  were  no  men  in  this  now  infernal  struggle, 
lere  were  no  longer  giants  contending  against  Titans.     It 

sembled  Milton  and  Dante  more  than  Homer,  for  demons 

acked  and  specters  resisted. 

It   was   a  monster   heroism. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Orestes  Sober  and  Pylades  Drunk 

At  length,  by  employing  the  skeleton  of  the  staircase,  bj 
climbing  up  the  walls,  clinging  to  the  ceiling  and  killing  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  trap  the  last  who  resisted,  some  twenty 
assailants,  soldiers,  National  and  Municipal  Guards,  mostlj 
disfigured  by  wounds  in  the  face  received  in  this  formidable 
ascent,  blinded  by  blood,  furious  and  savage,  burst  into  the 
first-floor  room.  There  was  only  one  man  standing  there — 
Enjolras;  without  cartridges  or  sword,  he  only  held  in  his 
hand  the  barrel  of  his  carbine,  whose  butt  he  had  broken 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  entered.  He  had  placed  the 
billiard-table  between  himself  and  his  assailants,  he  had 
fallen  back  to  the  end  of  the  room,  and  there,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  head  erect,  holding  the  piece  of  a  weapon  in  hi< 
hand,  he  was  still  sufficiently  alarming  for  a  space  to  be 
formed  round  him.     A  cry  was  raised: 

"It  is  the  chief;  it  was  he  who  killed  the  artillery-man;  a< 
he  has  placed  himself  there,  we  will  let  him  remain  there, 
Shoot  him  on  the  spot." 

"Shoot  me,"  Enjolras  said. 

And,  throwing  away  his  weapon  and  folding  his  arms,  he 
offered  his  chest.  The  boldness  of  dying  bravely  always 
moves  men.  So  soon  as  Enjolras  folded  his  arms,  accepting 
the  end,  the  din  of  the  struggle  ceased  in  the  room,  and  the 
chaos   was  suddenly   appeased  in   a  species   of  sepulchra 
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solemnity.  It  seemed  as  if  the  menacing  majesty  of  Enjol- 
ras, disarmed  and  motionless,  produced  an  effect  on  the 
tumult,  and  that  merely  by  the  authority  of  his  tranquil 
glance,  this  young  man,  who  alone  was  unwounded,  superb 
blood-stained,  charming,  and  indifferent,  like  one  invulnera- 
ble, constrained  this  sinister  mob  to  kill  him  respectfully. 
His  beauty,  heightened  at  this  moment  by  his  haughtiness, 
was  dazzling,  and  as  if  he  could  be  no  more  fatigued  than 
wounded  after  the  frightful  four-and-twenty  hours  which  had 
elapsed,  he  was  fresh  and  rosy.  It  was  to  him  that  the  witness 
referred  when  he  said  at  a  later  date  before  the  court-martial, 
''There  was  an  insurgent  whom  I  heard  called  Apollo."  A 
National  Guard  who  aimed  at  Enjolras  lowered  his  musket, 
saying,  "I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  kill  a  flower."  Twelve 
nen  formed  into  a  platoon  in  the  corner  opposite  the  one  in 
,vhich  Enjolras  stood,  and  got  their  muskets  ready  in  silence. 
Then  a  sergeant  shouted,  " Present." 

An    officer    interposed. 

"'Wait    a   minute." 

And,    addressing    Enjolras : 

"Do  you  wish  to  have  your  eyes  bandaged?" 

"No." 

"It  was  really  you  who  killed  the  sergeant  of  artillery?" 

"Yes." 

Grantaire  had  been  awake  for  some  minutes  past.  Gran- 
uire,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  sleeping  since  the  past 
evening  in  the  upper  room,  with  his  head  lying  on  a  table. 
le  realized  in  all  its  energy  the  old  metaphor,  dead  drunk. 
The  hideous  philter  of  absinthe,  stout,  and  alcohol  had  thrown 
jiim  into  a  lethargic  state,  and  as  his  table  was  small,  and  of 
10  use  at  the  barricade,  they  had  left  it  him.  He  was  still 
n  the  same  posture,  with  his  chest  upon  the  table,  his  head 
eeling  on  his  arms,  and  surrounded  by  glasses  and  bottles. 
[Ie  was  sleeping  the  deadly  sleep  of  the  hybernating  bear  or 
lhe    rilled    leech.     Nothing    had    roused    him, — neither    the 
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platoon  fire,  nor  the  cannon-balls,  nor  the  canister  which 
penetrated  through  the  window  into  the  room  where  he 
was,  nor  the  prodigious  noise  of  the  assault.  Still  he  at  time^ 
responded  to  the  cannon  by  a  snore.  He  seemed  to  be  wait- 
ing for  a  bullet  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  waking;  severa 
corpses  lay  around  him,  and,  at  the  first  glance,  nothing 
distinguished  him  from  these  deep  sleepers  of  death. 

Noise  does  not  wake  a  drunkard,  but  silence  arouses  him 
and  this  peculiarity  has  been  more  than  once  observed.  The 
fall  of  anything  near  him  increased  Grantaire's  lethargy 
and  noise  lulled  him.  The  species  of  halt  which  the  tumul 
made  before  Enjolras  was  a  shock  to  this  heavy  sleep.  It  i< 
the  effect  of  a  galloping  coach  which  stops  short.  Grantain 
started  up,  stretched  out  his  arms,  rubbed  his  eyes,  looked 
yawned,  and  understood.  Intoxication  wearing  off  resem 
bles  a  curtain  that  is  rent,  and  a  man  sees  at  once,  anc 
at  a  single  glance,  all  that  is  concealed.  Everything  offer 
itself  suddenly  to  the  memory,  and  the  drunkard,  who  know* 
nothing  of  what  has  happened  during  the  last  twenty-fou] 
hours,  has  scarce  opened  his  eyes  ere  he  understands  it  all 
Ideas  return  with  a  sudden  lucidity;  the  species  of  suds  tha 
blinded  the  brain  is  dispersed  and  makes  way  for  a  clear  anc 
distinctive  apprehension  of  the  reality. 

Concealed,  as  he  was,  in  a  corner,  and  sheltered,  so  w 
speak,  by  the  billiard-table,  the  soldiers,  who  had  their  eyed 
fixed  on  Enjolras,  had  not  even  perceived  Grantaire,  anc 
the  sergeant  was  preparing  to  give  the  order  to  fire,  when  al 
at  once  they  heard  a  powerful  voice  crying  at  their  side: 

"Long  live  the  Republic!  I  belong  to  it." 

Grantaire  had  risen;  and  the  immense  gleam  of  all  th 
combat  which  he  had  missed  appeared  in  the  flashing  glanc 
of  the  transfigured  drunkard.  He  repeated,  "Long  liv 
the  Republic!"  crossed  the  room  with  a  firm  step,  and  place( 
himself  before  the  muskets  by  Enjolras's  side. 

"Kill  us  both  at  once,"  he  said. 
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And  turning  gently  to  Enjolras,  he  asked  him: 

"Do  you  permit  it?" 

Enjolras  pressed  his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  this  smile  had 
ot  passed  away  ere  the  detonation  took  place.  Enjolras, 
raversed  by  eight  bullets,  remained  leaning  against  the  wall, 
s  if  nailed  to  it;  he  merely  hung  his  head;  Grantaire  was 
7ing  stark  dead  at  his  feet.  A  few  minutes  later  the  soldiers 
islodged  the  last  insurgents  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  top 
f  the  house,  and  were  firing  through  a  partition  in  the  garret, 
'hey  fought  desperately,  and  threw  bodies  out  of  windows, 
ome  still  alive.  Two  voltigeurs,  who  were  trying  to  raise 
le  smashed  omnibus,  were  killed  by  two  shots  from  the  attics; 

man  in  a  blouse  rushed  out  with  a  bayonet-thrust  in  his 
:omach,  and  lay  on  the  ground  expiring.  A  private  and 
lsurgent  slipped  together  down  the  tiles  of  the  roof,  and,  as 
ley  would  not  loosen  their  hold,  fell  into  the  street,  holding 
ach  other  in  a  ferocious  embrace.  There  was  a  similar 
ruggle  in  the  cellar:  cries,  shots,  and  a  fierce  clashing; 
len  a  silence.  The  barricade  was  captured,  and  the  soldiers 
egan  searching  the  adjacent  houses  and  pursuing  the  fugi- 
ves. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Prisoner! 

Marius  was  really  a  prisoner,  prisoner  to  Jean  Valjean;  the 
hand  which  had  clutched  him  behind  at  the  moment  wher 
he  was  falling,  and  of  which  he  felt  the  pressure  as  he  losi 
his  senses,  was  Jean  Valjean's. 

Jean  Valjean  had  taken  no  other  part  in  the  struggle  thar 
that  of  exposing  himself.     Had  it  not  been  for  him,  in  the 
supreme  moment  of  agony,  no  one  would  have  thought  o: 
the  wounded.     Thanks  to  him  who  was  everywhere  presem 
in  the  carnage  like  a  Providence,  those  who  fell  were  pickec1 
up,  carried  to  the  ground-floor  room,  and  had  their  wound: 
dressed,  and  in  the  intervals  he  repaired  the  barricade.     Bu 
nothing  that   could  resemble   a  blow,   an   attack,   or  everl 
personal  defense,  could  be  seen  with  him,  and  he  kept  quie 
and  succored.     However,  he  had  only  a  few  scratches;  anc 
the  bullets  had  no  billet  for  him.     If  suicide  formed  part  o 
what  he  dreamed  of  when  he  came  to  this  sepulcher,  h 
had  not  been  successful,  but  we  doubt  whether  he  thought  o 
suicide,  which  is  an  irreligious  act.     Jean  Valjean  did  no 
appear  to  see  Marius  in  the  thick  of  the  combat,  but  in  trut 
he  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  him.     When  a  bullet  laid  Maxiu 
low,  Jean  Valjean  leaped  upon  him  with  the  agility  of 
tiger,  dashed  upon  him  as  on  a  prey,  and  carried  him  off. 

The  whirlwind  of  the  attack  was  at  this  moment  so  violentl 
concentrated  on  Enjolras  and  the  door  of  the  wine-shop  tta 
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10  one  saw  Jean  Valjean,  supporting  the  fainting  Marius 
n  his  arms,  cross  the  unpaved  ground  of  the  barricade,  and 
lisappear  round  the  corner  of  Corinth.  Our  readers  will 
emember  this  corner,  which  formed  a  sort  of  cape  in  the 
treet,  and  protected  a  few  square  feet  of  ground  from  bullets 
ind  grape-shot,  and  from  glances  as  well.  There  is  thus  at 
imes  in  fires  a  room  which  does  not  burn,  and  in  the  most 
aging  seas,  beyond  a  promontory,  or  at  the  end  of  a  reef,  a 
ittle  quiet  nook.  It  was  in  this  corner  of  the  inner  trapeze 
f  the  barricade  that  Eponine  drew  her  last  breath.  Here 
ean  Valjean  stopped,  let  Marius  slip  to  the  ground,  leaned 
gainst  a  wall,  and  looked  around  him. 

The  situation  was  frightful;  for  the  instant,  for  two  or  three 

linutes  perhaps,  this  piece  of  wTall  was  a  shelter,  but  how  to 

et  out  of  this  massacre?     He  recalled  the  agony  he  had 

>lt  in  the  Rue  Polonceau,  eight  years  previously,  and  in 

hat  way  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping;  it  was  difficult  then, 

ut  now  it  was  impossible.     He  had  in  front  of  him  that  im- 

Iacable   and  silent   six-storied  house,   which   only  seemed 

Lhabited  by  the  dead  man  leaning  out  of  his  window;  he 

ad  on  his  right  the  low  barricade  which  closed  the  Petite 

ruanderie;  to  climb  over  this  obstacle  appeared  easy,  but  a 

,w  of  bayonet-points  could  be  seen  over  the  crest  of  the 

:rricade;  they  were  line  troops  posted  beyond  the  barricade 

;;d  on  the  watch.     It  was  evident  that  crossing  the  barricade 

|3  seeking  a  platoon  fire,  and  that  any  head  which  appeared 

ove  the  wall  of  paving-stones  would  serve  as  a  mark  for 

:*ty  muskets.     He  had  on  his  left  the  battle-field,  and  death 

as  behind  the  corner  of  the  wall. 

i  What  was  he  to  do  ?  a  bird  alone  could  have  escaped  from 

ju; ; is  place.     And  he  must  decide  at  once,  find  an  expedient, 

j  ( pd  make  up  his  mind.     They  were  fighting  a  few  paces  from 

im,   but  fortunately  all  were  obstinately  engaged   at  one 

>int,  the  wine-shop  door,  but  if  a  single  soldier  had  the 

iai,ea  of  turning  the  house  or  attacking  it  on  the  flank  all  would 
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be  over.  Jean  Valjean  looked  at  the  house  opposite  to  him, 
he  looked  at  the  barricade  by  his  side,  and  then  looked  on 
the  ground,  with  the  violence  of  supreme  extremity,  wildly, 
and  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  dig  a  hole  with  his  eyes. 
By  force  of  looking,  something  vaguely  discernible  in  such  an 
agony  was  to  be  traced,  and  assumed  a  shape  at  his  feet,  as 
if  the  eyes  had  the  power  to  produce  the  thing  demanded. 
He  perceived  a  few  paces  from  him,  at  the  foot  of  the  small 
barricade  so  pitilessly  guarded  and  watched  from  without, 
and  beneath  a  pile  of  paving-stones  which  almost  concealed 
it,  an  iron  grating,  laid  flat  and  flush  with  the  ground.  This 
grating,  made  of  strong  cross-bars,  was  about  two  feet  square, 
and  the  framework  of  paving-stones  which  supported  it  had 
been  torn  out,  and  it  was,  as  it  were,  dismounted.  Through 
the  bars  a  glimpse  could  be  caught  of  an  obscure  opening, 
something  like  a  chimney-pot  or  the  cylinder  of  a  cistern. 
Jean  Valjean  dashed  up,  and  his  old  skill  in  escapes  rose 
to  his  brain  like  a  beam  of  light.  To  remove  the  paving- 
stones,  tear  up  the  grating,  take  Marius,  who  was  inert  as  a 
dead  body,  on  his  shoulders,  descend  with  this  burden  on 
his  loins,  helping  himself  with  his  elbows  and  knees,  into  this 
sort  of  well,  which  was  fortunately-  of  no  great  depth,  to  lei 
the  grating  fall  again  over  his  head,  to  set  foot  on  a  pavec 
surface,  about  ten  feet  below  the  earth,  all  this  was  executed 
like  something  done  in  delirium,  with  a  giant's  strength  ancl 
the  rapidity  of  an  eagle.  It  occupied  but  a  few  minutes! 
Jean  Valjean  found  himself  with  the  still  fainting  Marim 
in  a  sort  of  long  subterranean  corridor,  where  there  wa« 
profound  peace,  absolute  silence,  and  night.  The  impressior 
which  he  had  formerly  felt  in  falling  out  of  the  street  into  the 
convent  recurred  to  him;  still,  what  he  now  carried  was  no 
Cosette,  but  Marius. 

He  had  scarce  heard  above  his  head  like  a  vague  murmu 
the  formidable  tumult  of  the  wine-shop  being  taken  b] 
assault. 


BOOK  II 
THE  INTERIOR  OF  LEVIATHAN 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Earth  Impoverished  by  the  Sea 

'aris  casts   twenty-five   millions   of    francs    annually    into 
le  sea,  and  we  assert   this   without   any  metaphor.     How 
),    and    in    what    way?    by    day    and    night.      For    what 
bject?for  no  object.     With  what  thought?  without  think  - 
Lg.     What  to  do?  nothing.     By  means  of  what  organ?  its 
itestines.     What   are  its  intestines?   its  sewers.     Twenty- 
re  millions  are  the  most  moderate  of  the  approximative 
nounts  given  by  the  estimates  of  modern  science.     Science, 
ter  groping  for  a  long  time,  knows  now  that  the  most  fer- 
izing  and  effective  of  manures  is  human  manure.     The 
hinese,  let  us  say  it  to  our  shame,  knew  this  before  we  did; 
ft  a  Chinese  peasant — it  is  Eckeberg  who  states  the  fact — 
ko  goes  to  the  city  but  brings  at  either  end  of  his  bamboo  a 
:eketful  of  what  we  call  filth.     Thanks  to  the  human  manure 
I  soil  in  China  is  still  as  youthful  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
<rd  Chinese  wheat  yields  just  one-hundred-and-twenty-fold 
e  sowing.     There  is  no  guano  comparable  in  fertility  to 
e  detritus  of  a  capital,  and  a  large  city  is  the  most  important 
dungheaps.     To  employ  the  town  in  manuring  the  plain 
mid  be  certain  success,  for  if  gold  be  dross,  on  the  other 
nd  our  dross  is  gold. 
nui|What  is  done  with  this  golden  dung?  it  is  swept  into  the 
If.     We  send,  at  a  great  expense,  fleets  of  ships  to  collect 
the  southern  pole  the  guano  of  petrels  and  penguins,  and 


not 
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cast  into  the  sea  the  incalculable  element  of  wealth  whic 
we  have  under  our  hand.     All  the  human  and  animal  manur 
which  the  world  loses,  if  returned  to  the  land  instead  of  bein 
thrown  into  the  sea,  would  suffice  to  nourish  the  world.     Do  yoi 
know  what  those  piles  of  ordure  are,  collected  at  the  corner 
of  streets,  those  carts  of  mud  carried  off  at  night  from  th 
streets,  the  frightful  barrels  of  the  night-man,  and  the  fetii 
streams  of  subterranean  mud  which  the  pavement  conceal 
from  you?     All  this  a  flowering  field;  it  is  green  grass,  it  i 
mint  and  thyme  and  sage,  it  is  game,  it  is  cattle,  it  is  th 
satisfied  lowing  of  heavy  kine  at  night,  it  is  perfumed  ha) 
it  is  gilded  wheat,  it  is  bread  on  your  table,  it  is  warm  bloo 
in  your  veins,  it  is  health,  it  is  joy,  it  is  life.     So  desires  the 
mysterious  creation,  which  is  transformation  on  earth,  an 
transfiguration  in  heaven;  restore  this  to  the  great  crucible 
and  your  abundance  will  issue  from  it,  for  the  nutrition 
the  plains  produces  the  nourishment  of  men.     You  are 
liberty  to  lose  this  wealth  and  consider  me  ridiculous  in  th 
bargain;  that  would  be  the  masterpiece  of  your  ignorano 
Statistics  have  calculated  that  France  alone  pours  every  ye< 
into  the  Atlantic  a  sum  of  half  a  milliard.     Note  this:  wit 
these  five  hundred  millions  one-quarter  of  the  expenses 
the  budget  would  be  paid.     The  cleverness  of  man  is  so  gre; 
that  he  prefers  to  get  rid  of  these  five  hundred  millions 
the  gutter.     The  very  substance  of  the  people  is  borne  awa 
here  drop  by  drop,  and  there  in  streams,  by  the  wretch 
vomiting   of  our  sewers   into   the  rivers   and    the   gigant 
vomiting  of  our  rivers  into  ocean.     Each  eructation  of  01 
drains  cost  us  one  thousand  francs,  and  this  has  two  results,- 
the   earth   impoverished   and   the   water   poisoned;   hung 
issuing  from  the  furrow  and  sickness  from  the  river.     It 
notorious  that  at  this  very  hour  the  Thames  poisons  Londo 
and  as  regards  Paris,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  remo 
most  of  the  mouths  of  the  sewers  down  the  river  below  t 
last  bridge. 
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A   double   tubular   apparatus   supplied   with   valves   and 

lood-gates,  a  system  of  elementary  drainage  as  simple  as 

he  human  lungs,  and  which  is  already  in  full  work  in  several 

English  parishes,  would  suffice  to  bring  into  our  towns  the 

>ure  water  of  the  fields  and  send  to  the  fields  the  rich  water 

f  the  towns;  and  this  easy  ebb  and  flow,  the  most  simple  in 

le  world,  would  retain  among  us  the  five  hundred  millions 

irown   away.     But   people   are   thinking   of   other   things. 

lie  present  process  does  mischief  while  meaning  well.     The 

itention  is  good,  but  the  result  is  sorrowful;  they  believe 

ley  are  draining  the  city,   while  they  are  destroying  the 

opulation.     A    sewer    is    a    misunderstanding,    and    when 

rainage,  with  its  double  functions,  restoring  what  it  takes, 

everywhere  substituted  for  the  sewer,   that  simple  and 

'apoverishing  washing,  and  is  also  combined  with  the  data 

a  new  social  economy,  the  produce  of  the  soil  will  be  in- 

ieased  tenfold,  and  the  problem  of  misery  will  be  singularly 

iftenuated.     Add  the  suppression  of  parasitisms,  and  it  will 

solved.     In  the  meanwhile  the  public  wealth  goes  to  the 

Jver,  and  a  sinking  takes  place, — sinking  is  the  right  word, 

r  Europe  is  being  ruined  in  this  way  by  exhaustion.     As  for 

-ance,    we   have   mentioned   the   figures.     Now,    as   Paris 

stains  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  whole  French  population, 

d  the  Parisian  guano  is  the  richest  of  all,  we  are  beneath 

truth  when  we  estimate  at  twenty-five  millions  the  share 

e|  Paris  in  the  half-milliard  which  France  annually  refuses. 

tUese    twenty-five    millions,    employed    in    assistance    and 

joyment,   would  double   the  splendor  of   Paris,   and  the 

y  expends  them  in  sewers.     So  that  we  may  say,  the  great 

odigality  of  Paris,  its  marvelous  fete,  its  Folie  Beaujon, 

orgie,   its   lavishing  of   gold,   its   luxury,   splendor,   and 

ignificence,  is  its  sewerage.     It  is  in  this  way  that,  in  the 

ndness   of   a   bad   political   economy,    people    allow   the 

tljmfort  of  all  to  be  drowned -and  wasted  in  the  water;  there 

ght  to  be  St.  Cloud  nets  to  catch  the  public  fortunes. 
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Economically  regarded,  the  fact  may  be  resumed  thus: 
Paris  is  a  sieve.  Paris,  that  model  city,  that  pattern  of  well- 
conducted  capitals,  of  which  every  people  strives  to  have  a 
copy,  that  metropolis  of  the  ideal,  that  august  home  of  in- 
itiative, impulse,  and  experiment,  that  center  and  gathering- 
place  of  minds,  that  nation  city,  that  bee-hive  of  the  future, 
that  marvelous  composite  of  Babylon  and  Corinth,  would 
make  a  peasant  of  Fo-Kian  shrug  his  shoulders,  from  oui 
present  point  of  view.  Imitate  Paris,  and  you  will  ruin 
yourself;  moreover,  Paris  imitates  itself  particularly  in  this 
immemorial  and  insensate  squandering .  These  surprising 
follies  are  not  new;  it  is  no  youthful  nonsense.  The  ancient* 
acted  like  the  moderns.  "The  drains  of  Rome, "  says  Liebig 
"absorbed  the  entire  welfare  of  the  Roman  peasant. "  Wher 
the  Campagna  of  Rome  was  ruined  by  the  Roman  drains 
Rome  exhausted  Italy,  and  when  it  had  placed  Italy  in  iti 
cloaca,  it  poured  into  it  Sicily,  and  then  Sardinia,  and  thei 
Africa.  The  drains  of  Rome  swallowed  up  the  world,  anc 
this  cloaca  offered  its  tunnels  to  the  city  and  to  the  world 
Urbi  et  orbi.     Eternal  city  and  unfathomable  drain. 

For  these  things  as  for  others,  Rome  gives  the  example 
and  this  example  Paris  follows  with  all  the  folly  peculi; 
to  cities  of  talent.     For  the  requirements  of  the  operatio: 
which  we  have  been  explaining,  Paris  has  beneath  it  anothej 
Paris,  a  Paris  of  sewers,  which  has  its  streets,  squares,  lane.1 
arteries,  and  circulation,  which  is  mud,  with  the  human  fori 
at  least.     For  nothing  must  be  flattered,  not  even  a  gre; 
people;  where  there  is  everything,  there  is  ignominy  by  t 
side  of  sublimity,  and  if  Paris  contain  Athens,  the  city 
light,  Tyre,  the  city  of  power,  Sparta,  the  city  of  virtu 
Nineveh,  the  city  of  prodigies,  it  also  contains  Lutetia,  tl 
city  of  mud.     Moreover,  the  stamp  of  its  power  is  there  to 
and  the  Titanic  sewer  of  Paris  realizes  among  monumen 
the  strange  ideal  realized  in  humanity  by  a  few  men  li 
Machiavelli,  Bacon,  and  Mirabeau;  the  grand  abject.     T 
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ubsoil  of  Paris,  if  the  eye  could  pierce  the  surface,  would 
ffer  the  aspect  of  a  gigantic  madrepore;  a  sponge  has  not 
more  passages  and  holes  than  the  piece  of  ground,  six  leagues 
n  circumference,  upon  which  the  old  great  city  rests.  With- 
ut  alluding  to  the  catacombs,  which  are  a  separate  cellar, 
without  speaking  of  the  inextricable  net  of  gas-pipes,  without 
eferring  to  the  vast  tubular  system  for  the  distribution  of 
unning  water,  the  drains  alone  form  on  either  bank  of  the 
iver  a  prodigious  dark  ramification,  a  labyrinth  which  has 
ts  incline  for  its  clew. 

In  the  damp  mist  of  this  labyrinth  is  seen  the  rat,  which 
eems  the  produce  of  the  accouchement  of  Paris. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Old  History  of  the  Sewer 

If  we  imagine  Paris  removed  like  a  cover,  the  subterranea 
net-work  of  drains  regarded  from  a  bird's-eye  view  woul 
represent  on  either  bank  a  sort  of  large  branch  grafted  upo 
the  river.     On  the  right  bank  the  encircling  sewer  will  b 
the  trunk  of  this  branch,  the  secondary  tubes  the  branchei 
and  the  blind  alleys  the  twigs.     This  figure  is  only  summar 
and  half  correct,  as  the  right  angle,  which  is  the  usual  ang 
in  subterranean  ramifications  of  this  nature,  is  very  rare 
vegetation.     Our  readers  will  form  a  better  likeness  of  th 
strange  geometric  plan  by  supposing  that  they  see  lying  on 
bed  of  darkness  some  strange  Oriental  alphabet  as  confuse 
as  a  thicket,  and  whose  shapeless  letters  are  welded  to  eac 
other  in  an  apparent  confusion,  and,  as  if  accidentally,  hei 
by  their  angles  and  there  by  their  ends.     The  sewers  an 
drains  played  a  great  part  in  the  middle  ages,  under  t 
Lower  Empire  and  in  the  old  East.     Plague  sprang  fro] 
them  and  despots  died  of  it.     The  multitudes  regarded  almo 
with  a  religious  awe  these  beds  of  corruption,  these  monstroi 
cradles  of  death.     The  vermin-ditch  at  Benares  is  not  mo 
fearful  than  the  Lion's  den   at   Babylon.     Tiglath-Pilese 
according  to  the   rabbinical   books,   swore  by  the  sink 
Nineveh.     It  was  from  the  drain  of  Munster  that  John 
Leyden  produced  his  false  moon,  and  it  was  from  the  cesspoc 
well  of  Kekhscheb  that  his  Oriental  double,  Mokannah,  t 
veiled  prophet  of  Korassan,  brought  his  false  sun. 
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The  history  of  men  is  reflected  in  the  history  of  the  sewers, 

nd  the  Gemoniae  narrated  the  story  of  Rome.     The  drain 

f  Paris  is  an  old  formidable  thing;  it  has  been  a  sepulcher, 

nd  it  has   been   an   asylum.     Crime,   intellect,   the  social 

rotest,    liberty   of   conscience,    thought,   robbery,    all  that 

uman  laws  pursue  or  have  pursued,  have  concealed  them- 

ilves  in  this  den, — the  Maillotins,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

le   cloak-stealers   in   the  fifteenth,   the   Huguenots   in   the 

xteenth,  the  illumines  of  Morin  in  the  seventeenth,  and  the 

hauffeurs  in  the  eighteenth.     One  hundred  years  ago  the 

xturnal  dagger  issued  from  it,  and  the  rogue  in  danger 

ided  into  it;  the  forest  had  the  cave  and  Paris  had  the  drain. 

rhe  Truanderie,  that  Gallic  picareria,  accepted  the  drain  as 

||  annex  of  the  Court  of  Miracles,  and  at  night,  cunning  and 

rocious,  entered  beneath  the  Maubuee  vomitory  as  into  an 

cove.     It  was  very  simple  that  those  who  had  for  their 

iace  of  daily  toil  the  Vide-Gousset  lane,  or  the  Rue  Coupe- 

i:orge,  should  have  for  their  nightly  abode  the  Ponceau  of  the 

ii  hemin-Vert   or   the   Hurepoix   cagnard.     Hence   comes   a 

ii^arm  of  recollections,  all  sorts  of  phantoms  haunt  these 

:<:ng  solitary  corridors,  on  all  sides  are  putridity  and  miasma, 

:li.d  here  and  there  is  a  trap  through  which  Villon  inside 

Inverses  with  Rabelais  outside. 

an  The  drain  in  old  Paris  is  the  meeting-place  of  all  exhaus- 

I lis  and  of  all  experiments;  political  economy  sees  there 

I  netritus,  and  social  philosophy  a  residuum.     The  drain  is 

conscience  of  the  city,  and  everything  converges  and  is 

nfronted  there.     In  this  livid  spot  there  is  darkness,  but 

>re  are  no  secrets.     Each  thing  has  its  true  form,  or  at 

ist  its  definitive  form.     The  pile  of  ordure  has  this  in  its 

( ror,  that  it  tells  no  falsehood,  and  simplicity  has  taken 

( uge  there.     Basile's  mask  is  found  there,  but  you  see  the 

Steboard,  the  threads,  the  inside  and  out,  and  it  is  marked 

thh  honest  filth.     Scapin's  false  nose  is  lying  close  by.     All 

uncleanliness  of  civilization,  where  no  longer  of  service, 
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fall  into  this  pit  of  truth;  they  are  swallowed  up,  Dut  display 
themselves  in  it.  This  pell-mell  is  a  confession;  there  m 
false  appearance  nor  any  plastering  is  possible,  order  take; 
off  its  shirt,  there  is  an  absolute  nudity,  a  rout  of  illusions  an< 
mirage,  and  there  nothing  but  what  is  assuming  the  gloom1 
face  of  what  is  finishing.  Reality  and  disappearance.  Ther 
a  bottle-heel  confesses  intoxication,  and  a  basket-handl 
talks  about  domesticity;  there  the  apple  core  which  has  ha< 
literary  opinions  becomes  once  again  the  apple  core,  th 
effigy  on  the  double  sou  growrs  frankly  verdigrised,  the  saliv 
of  Caiphas  meets  the  vomit  of  Falstaff,  the  louis-d'or  whicl 
comes  from  the  gambling-hell  dashes  against  the  nail  whenc 
hangs  the  end  of  the  suicide's  rope,  a  livid  foetus  rolls  alon 
wrapped  in  spangles  which  danced  last  Shrove  Tuesday  a 
the  opera,  a  wig  which  has  judged  men  wallows  by  the  sid 
of  a  rottenness  which  was  Margoton's  petticoat;  it  is  mor 
than  fraternity,  it  is  the  extremest  familiarity.  All  tha 
painted  itself  is  bedaubed,  and  the  last  veil  is  torn  awa) 
The  drain  is  a  cynic  and  says  everything.  This  sincerity  c 
uncleanliness  pleases  us  and  reposes  the  mind.  When 
man  has  spent  his  time  upon  the  earth  in  undergoing  th 
great  airs  assumed  by  state  reasons,  the  oath,  political  wisdon 
human  justice,  professional  probity,  the  austerities  of  th 
situation,  and  incorruptible  robes,  it  relieves  him  to  enter 
drain  and  see  there  the  mud  which  becomes  it. 

It  is  instructive  at  the  same  time,  for,  as  we  said  just  now 
history  passes  through  the  drain.  St.  Bartholomew  filter 
there  drop  by  drop,  through  the  paving-stones,  and  grei 
public  assassinations,  political  and  religious  butcherie: 
traverse  this  subterranean  way  of  civilization,  and  thrust  the 
corpses  into  it.  For  the  eye  of  the  dreamer,  all  historic* 
murderers  are  there,  in  the  hideous  gloom,  on  their  knee: 
with  a  bit  of  their  winding-sheet  for  an  apron,  and  mournful 
sponging  their  task.  Louis  XI.  is  there  with  Tristan,  Franc 
I.  is  there  with  Duprat,  Charles  IX.  is  there  with  his  mothe 
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Richelieu  is  there  with  Louis  XIII.,  Louvois  is  there,  Letellier 

s    there,   Hebert    and   Maillard   are   there,   scratching  the 

itones,  and  trying  to  efface  the  trace  of  their  deed.      The 

>rooms  of  these  specters  can  be  heard  under  these  vaults, 

md  the  enormous  fetidness  of  social  catastrophes  is  breathed 

here.     You  see  in  corners  red  flashes,  and  a  terrible  water 

jlows  there  in  which  blood-stained  hands  have  been  washed. 

The  social  observer  should  enter  these  shadows,  for  they 

Drm  part  of  his  laboratory.     Philosophy  is  the   microscope 

f  thought;  everything  strives  to  fly  from  it,   but  nothing 

l  scapes  it.     Tergiversation  is  useless,  for  what  side  of  himself 

oes  a  man  show  in  tergiversation  ?  his  ashamed  side.  Philoso- 

hy  pursues  evil  with  its  upright  glance,  and  does. not  allow 

I  to  escape  into  nothingness.     It  recognizes  everything  in 

j  tie  effacement  of  disappearing  things,  and  in  the  diminution 

vanishing  things.     It  reconstructs  the  purple  from  the 

tgs,  and  the  woman  from  the  tatters.     With  the  sewer  it 

makes  the  town;  with  the  mud  it  remakes  manners.     It 

dges  from  the  potsherds  whether  it  were  an  amphora  or  an 

jthenware  jar.     It  recognizes  by  a  nail-mark  on  a  parch- 

ent  the  difference  which  separates  the  Jewry  of  the  Juden- 

isse  from  the  Jewry  of  the  Ghetto.     It  finds  again  in  what 

left  what  has  been,  the  good,  the  bad,  the  false,  the  true, 

e  patch  of  blood  in  the  palace,  the  ink-stain  of  the  cavern, 

p  tallow-drop  of  the  brothel,  trials  undergone,  temptations 

eicome,  orgies  vomited  up,  the  wrinkle  which  characters 

ve  formed  in  abasing  themselves,  the  traces  of  prostitution 

the  souls  which  their  coarseness  rendered  capable  of  it, 

d  under  the  vest  of  the  porters  of  Rome  the  mark  of  the 

)ow-nudge  of  Messalina. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Bruneseau 

The  drain  of  Paris  in  the  middle  ages  was  legendary.     Ir 
the  sixteenth  century  Henry  II.  attempted  soundings  which 
failed,  and  not  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  Mercier  testifies,  \hi 
sewer  was  abandoned  to  itself,  and  became  what  it  could 
Such  wras  that  ancient  Paris,  handed  over  to  quarrels,  in 
decisions,  and  groping.     It  was  for  a  long  time  thus  stupid 
and  a  later  period,   '89,  showed  how  cities  acquire  sense 
But  in  the  good  old  times  the  capital  had  but  little  head 
it  did  not  know  how  to  transact  its  business  either  moral! 
or  materially,  and  could  no  more  sweep  away  its  ordure  tha: 
its  abuses.     Everything  was  an  obstacle,  everything  raised 
question.     The  drain,   for  instance,   was  refractory  to  an 
itinerary,  and  people  could  no  more  get  on  under  the  cit 
than  they  did  in  it.     Above,  everything  was  unintelligibi 
below,  inextricable;  beneath  the  confusion  of  tongues  w< 
the  confusion  of  cellars,  and  Daedalus  duplicated  with  Babe 
At  times  the  drain  of  Paris  thought  proper  to  overflow, 
if  this  misunderstood  Nile  had  suddenly  fallen  into  a  passio: 
There  were,  infamous  to  relate,  inundations,  of  the  drai 
At  moments  this  stomach  of  civilization  digested  badly,  t 
sewer  flowed  back  into  the  throat  of  the  city,  and  Paris  hi 
the  after-taste  of  its  ordure.     These  resemblances  of  the  dra 
to  remorse  had  some  good  about  them,  for  they  were  warnin| 
very  badly  taken,  however;  for  the  city  was  indignant  that 
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mud  should  have  so  much  boldness,  and  did  not  admit  that 
the  ordure  should  return.     Better  get  rid  of  it. 

The  inundation  of  1802  is  in  the  memory  of  Parisians  of 
eighty  years  of  age.  The  mud  spread  across  the  Place  des 
Victoires,  on  which  is  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.;  it  entered 
Rue  St.  Honore  by  the  two  mouths  of  the  drain  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  Rue  St.  Florentin  by  the  St.  Florentin  drain,  Rue 
Pierre  a  Poisson  by  the  drain  of  the  Sonnerie,  Rue  Popin- 
court  by  the  Chemin-Vert  drain,  and  Rue  de  la  Roquet te  by 
the  Rue  de  Lappe  drain;  it  covered  the  level  of  the  Rue  des 
Champs  Elysees,  to  a  height  of  fourteen  inches,  and  in  the 
south,  owing  to  the  vomitory  of  the  Seine  performing  its 
duties  contrariwise,  it  entered  Rue  Mazarine,  Rue  de  1'Ech- 
;aude,  and  Rue  du  Marais,  where  it  stopped  after  running  on  a 
.hundred  and  twenty  yards,  just  a  few  yards  from  the  house 
which  Racine  had  inhabited,  respecting  in  the  seventeenth 
:entury  the  poet  more  than  the  king.  It  reached  its  maximum 
iepth  in  the  Rue  St.  Pierre,  where  it  rose  three  feet  above  the 
gutter,  and  its  maximum  extent  in  the  Rue  St.  Sabine,  where 
t  extended  over  a  length  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  drain  of  Paris 
ivas  still  a  mysterious  spot.  Mud  can  never  be  well  famed, 
iput  here  the  ill  reputation  extended  almost  to  terror.  Paris 
J  pew  confusedly  that  it  had  beneath  it  a  grewsome  cave; 
k  people  talked  about  it  as  of  that  monstrous  cesspool  of 
rai.hebes,  in  which  centipedes  fifteen  feet  in  length  swTarmed, 
)e  :id  which  could  have  served  as  a  bathing-place  for  Behe- 
moth. The  heavy  boots  of  the  sewer-men  never  ventured 
L0i)»eyond  certain  known  points.  It  was  still  very  close  to  the 
ainime  when  the  scavengers'  carts,  from  the  top  of  which  St. 
tlroix  fraternized  with  the  Marquis  de  Crequi,  were  simply 
hamloaded  into  the  drain.  As  for  the  cleansing,  the  duty 
Irai^as  intrusted  to  the  showers,  which  choked  up  rather  than 
iH  wept  away.  Rome  allowed  some  poetry  to  her  cloaca,  and 
ati  ailed  it  the  Gemonke,  but  Paris  insulted  its  own,  and  called 
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it  the  stench-hole.  Science  and  superstition  were  agreed 
as  to  the  horror,  and  the  stench-hole  was  quite  as  repugnant 
to  hygiene  as  to  legend.  The  hobgoblin  Monk  saw  light 
under  the  fetid  arches  of  the  Mouffetard  drain;  the  corpses 
of  the  Marmousets  were  thrown  into  the  Barillerie  drain. 
Fagot  attributed  the  malignant  fever  of  1685  to  the  great 
opening  of  the  Marais  drain,  which  remained  yawning  until 
1833  in  the  Rue  St.  Louis,  nearly  opposite  the  sign  of  the 
Messager  Galant.  The  mouth  of  the  drain  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Mortellerie  was  celebrated  for  the  pestilences  which  issuec 
from  it;  with  its  iron -pointed  grating  that  resembled  a  row  oi 
teeth,  it  yawned  in  this  fatal  street  like  the  throat  of  a  dragon 
breathing  hell  on  mankind.  The  popular  imagination: 
seasoned  the  gloomy  Parisian  sewer  with  some  hideous 
mixture  of  infinitude;  the  drain  was  bottomless,  the  drair 
was  a  Barathrum,  and  the  idea  of  exploring  these  leprous 
regions  never  even  occurred  to  the  police.  Who  would  have 
dared  to  cast  a  sound  into  this  darkness,  and  go  on  a  journej 
of  discovery  in  this  abyss?  It  was  frightful,  and  yet  some  on( 
presented  himself  at  last,  and  the  cloaca  had  its  Christophe: 
Columbus. 

One  day  in  1805,  during  one  of  the  rare  apparitions  whicl 
the  emperor  made  in  Paris,  the  minister  of  the  interior  at 
tended  at  his  master's  petit  lever.  In  the  court-yard  coule 
be  heard  the  clanging  sabers  of  all  the  extraordinary  soldier 
of  the  great  republic  and  the  great  empire;  there  was  a  swam 
of  heroes  at  Napoleon's  gates:  men  of  the  Rhine,  the  Schelde 
the  Adige,  and  the  Nile;  comrades  of  Joubert,  of  Desais 
of  Marceau,  Hoche,  and  Kleber;  aeronauts  of  Fleurus,  grena 
diers  of  Mayence,  pontooners  of  Genoa,  hussars  whom  th 
Pyramids  had  gazed  at,  artillery-men  who  had  been  be 
spattered  by  Junot's  cannon-balls,  cuirassiers  who  ha 
taken  by  assault  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  Zuyder  Zee;  som 
had  followed  Bonaparte  upon  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  othei 
had  accompanied  Murat  to  the  trenches  of  Mantua,  whil 
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others  had  outstripped  Lannes  in  the  hollow  way  of  Monte- 
bello.  The  whole  army  of  that  day  was  in  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries,  represented  by  a  squadron  or  a  company,  and 
guarding  Napoleon  in  repose;  and  it  was  the  splendid  period 
when  the  great  army  had  Marengo  behind  it  and  Austerlitz 
before  it.  "Sire,"  said  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  Napo- 
leon, "I  have  seen  to-day  the  most  intrepid  man  of  your  em- 
pire." "Who  is  the  man?"  the  emperor  asked  sharply, 
'and  what  has  he  done?"  "He  wishes  to  do  something, 
are."  "What  is  it ?"  "To  visit  the  drains  of  Paris."  This 
nan  existed,  and  his  name  was  Bruneseau. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Unknown  Details 

The  visit  took  place,  and  was  a  formidable  campaign;  a  noc- 
turnal battle  against  asphyxia  and  plague.     It  was  at  the 
same  time  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  one  of  the  survivors 
of  the  exploration,  an  intelligent  workman,  very  young  at 
that  time,  used  to  recount  a  few  years  ago  the  curious  details 
which  Bruneseau  thought  it  right  to  omit  in  his  report  to 
the  prefect  of  police,  as  unworthy  of  the  administrative  style. 
Disinfecting  processes  were  very  rudimentary  at  that    day, 
and  Bruneseau  had  scarce  passed  the  first  articulations  oi 
the  subterranean  net-work  ere  eight  workmen  out  of  twenty 
refused  to  go  further.     The  operation  was  complicated,  for 
the  visit  entailed  cleansing;  it  was,   therefore,  requisite  tc 
cleanse  and  at  the  same  time  take  measurements;  note  the 
water   entrances,    count   the   traps   and   mouths,   trace   the 
branches,  indicate    the    currents,    recognize    the    respective 
dimensions  of  the  different  basins,  sound  the  small  drair 
grafted  on  the  main  sewer,  measure  the  height  under  the 
keystone  of  each  passage,  and  the  width  both  at  the  botton 
and  the  top;  finally,  to  determine  the  levels  for  each  affluen 
from  the  sewer  and  from  the  street.     They  advanced  wit! 
difficulty,  and  it  was  not  rare  for  the  ladders  to  sink  int< 
three  feet  of  mud.     The  lanterns  would  scarce  burn  in  th< 
mephitic  atmosphere,  and  from  time  to  time  a  sewer-mai 
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was  carried  away  in  a  fainting  state.  At  certain  spots  there 
was  a  precipice;  the  soil  had  given  way,  the  stones  wTere 
swallowed  up,  and  the  drain  was  converted  into  a  lost  well; 
nothing  solid  could  be  found,  and  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  dragging  out  a  man  who  suddenly  disappeared.  By 
the  advice  of  Fourcroy,  large  cages  filled  with  tow  saturated 
with  resin  were  set  fire  to  at  regular  distances  in  spots  suffi- 
ciently purified.  The  wall  wTas  covered  in  places  with  shape- 
less fungi  which  might  have  been  called  tumors,  and  the 
stone  itself  seemed  sick  in  this  unbreathable  medium. 

Bruneseau,  in  his  exploration,  proceeded  down-hill.     At 
:he  point  where  the  two  water-pipes  of  the  Grand  Hurleur 
separate,  he  deciphered  on  a  projecting  stone  the  date  1550; 
:his  stone  indicated  the  limit  where  Philibert  Delorme,  in- 
structed by  Henri  II.  to  inspect  the  subways  of  Paris,  stopped. 
This  stone  was  the  mark  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  drain, 
md  Bruneseau  found  the  handiwork  of  the  seventeenth  in 
he  conduit  du  Ponceau  and  that  of  the  Rue  Vieille  du  Tem- 
ple, which  were  arched  between   1600  and   1650,  and  the 
nark  of  the  eighteenth  in  the  west  section  of  the  collecting 
:anal,   inclosed   and   arched   in    1740.     These   two   arches, 
especially  the  younger  one,  that  of  1740,  were  more  decrepit 
tad  cracked  than  the  masonry  of  the  belt  drain,  which  dated 
n>m  1412,  the  period  when  the  Menilmontant  stream  was 
kised  to  the  dignity  of  the  grand  drain  of  Paris,  a  promo- 
ph  analogous  to  that  of  a  peasant  who  became  first  valet 
3  the  king;  something  like  Grand  Jean  transformed  into 
cebel. 

They  fancied  they  recognized  here  and  there,  especially 
inder  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  form  of  old  dungeons  formed 
ii  the  drain  itself,  hideous  in  pace.  An  iron  collar  hung  in 
ne  of  these  cells,  and  they  were  all  bricked  up.  A  few  of  the 
hings  found  were  peculiar;  among  others  the  skeletons  of 
n  ourang-outang,  which  disappeared  from  the  Jardin  des 
anPlantes  in  1800,  a  disappearance  probably  connected  with 
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the  famous  and  incontestable  apparition  of  the  fiend  in  the 
Rue  des  Bernardins  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century 
The  poor  animal  eventually  drowned  itself  in  the  drain 
Under  the  long  vaulted  passage  leading  to  the  Arche  Marior 
a  rag-picker's  hotte  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  causec 
the  admiration  of  connoisseurs.  Everywhere  the  mud 
which  the  sewer-men  had  come  to  handle  intrepidly,  aboundec 
in  precious  objects:  gold  and  silver,  jewelry,  precious  stones 
and  coin.  A  giant  who  had  filtered  this  cloaca  would  have 
found  in  his  sieve  the  wealth  of  centuries.  At  the  point  when 
the  two  branches  of  the  Rue  du  Temple  and  the  Rue  St 
Avoye  divide,  a  singular  copper  Huguenot  medal  was  pickec 
up,  bearing  on  one  side  a  pig  wearing  a  cardinal's  hat,  anc 
on  the  other  a  wolf  with  a  tiara  on  its  head. 

The  most  surprising  discovery  was  at  the  entrance  of  th< 
Grand  Drain.     This  entrance  had  been  formerly  closed  b] 
a  gate,  of  which  only  the  hinges  now  remained.     From  on< 
of  theses  hinges  hung  a  filthy,  shapeless  rag,  which  doubtles: 
caught  there  as  it  passed,  floated  in  the  shadow,  and  wa; 
gradually    moldering   away.     Bruneseau  raised   his   lanteri 
and  examined  this  fragment;  it  was  of  very  fine  linen,  and  a 
one  of  the  corners,  less  gnawn  than  the  rest,  could  be  dis 
languished  an  heraldic  crown  embroidered  above  these  sevei 
letters,  Laubesp.     The  crown  was  a  marquis's  crown,  an4 
the    seven    letters    signified    Laubespine.     What    they    hac 
under  their  eyes  was  no  less  than  a  piece  of  Marat's  wind 
ing-sheet.     Marat,   in   his  youth,   had  had  amours,   at  th 
time  when  he  was  attached  to  the  household  of  the  Comt 
d'Artois  in   the   capacity  of  physician   to  the  stables.     0 
these  amours  with  a  great  lady,  which  are  historically  nc 
torious,  this  sheet  had  remained  to  him  as  a  waif  or  a  souvenii 
on  his  death,  as  it  was  the  only  fine  linen  at  his  lodging* 
he  was  buried  in  it.     Old  women  wrapped  up   the   tragi 
friend  of  the  people  for  the  tomb  in  this  sheet  which  ha 
known    voluptuousness.     Bruneseau    passed    on;    the    stri 
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vas  left  where  it  was.  Was  it  through  contempt  or  respect? 
Marat  deserved  both.  And  then  destiny  was  so  impressed 
m  it  that  a  hesitation  was  felt  about  touching  it.  Moreover, 
hings  of  the  sepulcher  should  be  left  at  the  place  which  they 
.elect.  Altogether  the  relic  was  a  strange  one;  a  marquise 
lad  slept  in  it,  Marat  had  rotted  in  it ;  and  it  had  passed  through 
he  Pantheon  to  reach  the  sewer-rats.  This  rag  from  an 
ilcove,  every  crease  in  which  Watteau  would  have  formerly 
oyously  painted,  ended  by  becoming  worthy  of  the  intent 
lance  of  Dante. 

The  visit  to  the  subways  of  Paris  lasted  for  seven  years, 
rom  1805  to  1812.     While  going  along,  Bruneseau  designed, 
irected,  and  carried  out  considerable  operations;  in   1808 
e  lowered  the  Ponceau  drain,  and  everywhere  pushing  out 
ew  lines,  carried  the  sewer  in  1809  under  the  Rue  St.  Denis 
3  the  Fountain  of  the  Innocents;  in  1810  under  the  Rue 
roidmanteau  and  the  Salpetriere;  in  1811  under  the  Rue 
leuve  des  Petits  Peres,  under  the  Rue  du  Mail,  the  Rue 
e  l'Echarpe  and  the  Place  Royal;  in  1812  under  the  Rue  de 
t  Paix  and  the  Chaussee  d'Antin.     At  the  same  time  he 
isinfected  and  cleansed  the  entire  net-work,   and  in  the 
>cond  year  called  his  son-in-law  Nargaud  to  his  assistance. 
j  is  thus  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  old  society 
dashed  its  subway  and  performed  the  toilet  of  its  drain.     It 
||ps  so  much  cleaned,  at  any  rate.     Winding,  cracked,  un- 
saved, full  of  pits,  broken  by  strange  elbows,  ascending  and 
ikscending  illogically,   fetid,    savage,   ferocious,    submerged 
:  darkness,  with  cicatrices  on  its  stones   and  scars   on  its 
)|alls,   and  grewsome, — such   was  the   old  drain   of   Paris, 
o  trospectively    regarded.     Ramifications    in    all    directions, 
jiossings  of  trenches,  branches,  dials  and  stars  as  in  saps, 
rs;ind    guts    and  alleys,   arches  covered  with  saltpeter,   in- 
dicted pits,  scabby  exudations  on  the  walls,  drops  falling 
i:>m  the  roof,  and  darkness;  nothing  equaled  the  horror  of 
iis  old  excremental  crypt;  the  digestive  apparatus  of  Baby- 
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Ion,  a  den,  a  trench,  a  gulf  pierced  with  streets,  a  Titani< 
mole-hill,  in  which  the  mind  fancies  that  it  sees,  crawling 
in  the  shadows,  amid  the  ordure  which  had  once  been  splen 
dor,  that  old  enormous  blind  mole,  the  past. 

Such,  we  repeat,  was  the  sewer  of  the  olden  time. 


CHAPTER  V 

Present  Progress 

\t  the  present  day  the  sewer  is  clean,  cold,  straight,  and  cor- 
*ect,  and  almost  realizes  the  ideal  of  what  is  understood  in 
England  by  the  word  "respectable."  It  is  neat  and  gray; 
milt  with  the  plumb-line,  we  might  almost  say  coquet- 
ishly.  It  resembles  a  contractor  who  has  become  a  coun- 
cilor of  state.  You  almost  see  clearly  in  it,  and  the  mud 
>ehaves  itself  decently.  At  the  first  glance  you  might  be 
nclined  to  take  it  for  one  of  those  subterranean  passages  so 
:ommon  formerly,  and  so  useful  for  the  flights  of  monarchs 
md  princes  in  the  good  old  times  "when  the  people  loved 
ts  kings."  The  present  sewer  is  a  handsome  sewer;  the  pure 
iyle  prevails  there;  the  classic  rectilinear  Alexandrine, 
rhich  expelled  from  poetry,  appears  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
architecture,  seems  blended  with  all  the  stones  of  this  long, 
|ark,  and  white  vault;  each  vomitory  is  an  arcade,  and  the 
tue  de  Rivoli  sets  the  fashion  even  in  the  cloaca.  However, 
f  the  geometric  line  be  anywhere  in  its  place,  it  is  assuredly 
o  in  the  stercoraceous  trench  of  a  great  city,  where  every- 
hing  must  be  subordinated  to  the  shortest  road.  The 
ewer  has,  at  the  present  day,  assumed  a  certain  official  as- 
>ect,  and  the  police  reports  of  which  it  is  sometimes  the  ob- 
ect  are  no  longer  deficient  in  respect  to  it.  The  words 
i/hich  characterize  it  in  the  administrative  language  are 
)fty  and  dignified:  what  used  to  be  called  a  gut  is  now  a 
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gallery,  and  what  used  to  be  a  hole  is  now  a  "look."  Villon 
would  no  longer  recognize  old  temporary  lodgings.  This 
net-work  of  cellars  still  has  its  population  of  rodents  swarm- 
ing more  than  ever;  from  time  to  time  a  rat,  an  old  veteran, 
ventures  his  head  at  the  window  of  the  drain  and  examines 
the  Parisians;  but  even  these  vermin  are  growing  tame,  as 
they  are  satisfied  with  their  subterranean  palace.  The 
cloaca  no  longer  retains  its  primitive  ferocity,  and  the  rain 
which  sullied  the  drain  of  olden  times  washes  that  of  the 
present  day.  Still,  do  not  trust  to  it  too  entirely,  for  miasmas 
still  inhabit  it,  and  it  is  rather  hypocritical  than  irreproach1 
able.  In  spite  of  all  the  prefecture  of  police  and  the  boarc 
of  health  have  done,  it  exhales  a  vague,  suspicious  odor 
like  Tartuffe  after  confession. 

Still  we  must  allow  that,  take  it  altogether,  finishing  is  ar 
homage  which  the  sewer  pays  to  civilization,  and  as  fron 
this  point  of  view  Tartuffe's  conscience  is  a  progress  upor 
the  stable  of  Augeas,  it  is  certain  that  the  sewer  of  Paris  ha* 
been  improved. 

It  is  more  than  a  progress,  it  is  a  transmutation;  betweer 
the  old  and  the  present  sewer  there  is  a  revolution. 

Who  effected  this  revolution?  the  man  whom  every  on< 
forgets  and  whom  we  have  named — Bruneseau. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Future  Progress 

Digging  the  sewer  of  Paris  was  no  small  task.  The  last  ten 
:enturies  have  toiled  at  it  without  being  able  to  finish  it 
nore  than  they  could  finish  Paris.  The  sewer,  in  fact, 
eceives  all  the  counterstrokes  of  the  growth  of  Paris.  It  is 
n  the  ground  a  species  of  dark  polyp  with  a  thousand  an- 
ennae,  which  grows  below,  equally  with  the  city  above. 
Lach  time  that  the  city  forms  a  street,  the  sewer  stretches 
»ut  an  arm.  The  old  monarchy  only  constructed  twenty- 
hree  thousand  three  hundred  meters  of  drain,  and  Paris 
tad  reached  that  point  on  January  1,  1806.  From  this 
•eriod,  to  which  we  shall  presently  revert,  the  work  has  been 
tiefully  and  energetically  taken  up  and  continued.  Na- 
poleon built — and  the  figures  are  curious — four  thousand 
«>ght  hundred  and  four  meters;  Charles  X.,  ten  thousand 
thght  hundred  and  thirty-six;  Louis  Philippe,  eighty-nine 
housand  and  twenty;  the  republic  of  1848,  twenty-three 
housand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one;  the  present  govern- 
lent,  seventy  thousand  five  hundred;  altogether,  two  hun- 
.red  and  twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  meters,  or  sixty 
sagues,  of  sewer, — the  enormous  entrails  of  Paris, — an  ob- 
cure  ramification  constantly  at  work,  an  unknown  and  im- 
lense  construction.  As  we  see,  the  subterranean  labyrinth 
f  Paris  is,  at  the  present  day,  more  than  tenfold  what  it 
iras  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.     It  would  be  difficult 
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to  imagine  all  the  perseverance  and  efforts  required  to  raise 
this  cloaca  to  the  point  of  relative  perfection  at  which  it  now 
is.     It  was  with  great  trouble  that  the  old  monarchical  pro- 
vostry,  and,  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  revolutionary  mayoralty,  succeeded  in  boring  the  five 
leagues  of  drains  which  existed  prior  to  1806.     All  sorts  of 
obstacles  impeded  this  operation;  some  peculiar  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  others  inherent  in  the  prejudices  of  the  working 
population  of  Paris.     Paris  is  built  on  a  stratum  strangely 
rebellious  to  the  pick,  the  spade,  the  borer,  and  human  mani- 
pulation.    Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  pierce  and  penetrate 
than  this  geological  formation  on  which  the  marvelous  historical 
formation  called  Paris  is  superposed.     So  soon  as  labor  in 
any  shape  ventures  into  this  layer  of  alluvium,  subterranean 
resistances  abound.     They  are  liquid  clay,  running  springs, 
hard  rocks,  and  that  soft  and  deep  mud  which  the  special 
science   calls   " mustard.'5     The   pick   advances   laboriously 
in  the  calcareous  layers  alternating  with  very  thin  veins  oi 
clay  and  schistose  strata  incrusted  with  oyster-shells,  which 
are  contemporaries  of  the  pre-Adamite  oceans.     At  times  a 
stream  suddenly  bursts  into  a  tunnel  just  commenced,  anc 
inundates  the  workmen,  or  a  slip  of  chalk  takes  place  anc 
rushes  forward  with  the  fury  of  a  cataract,  breaking  like  glass 
the  largest  supporting  shores.     Very  recently  at  La  Villette] 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  the  collecting  sewei 
under  the  St.  Martin  canal  without  stopping  the  navigation 
or  letting  off  the  water,  a  fissure  formed  in  the  bed  of  th< 
canal,  and  the  water  poured  into  the  tunnel,  deriding  th< 
efforts  of  the  draining  pumps.     It  was  found  necessary  t< 
employ  a  diver  to  seek  for  the  fissure  which  was  in  the  mout 
of  the  great  basin,  and  it  was  only  stopped  up  with  grea 
difficulty.     Elsewhere,   near   the   Seine,   and  even   at   som 
distance  from  the  river,  as,  for  instance,  at  Belleville  Gran< 
Rue  and  the  Passage  Luniere,  bottomless  sands  are  founc 
in  which  men  have  been  swallowed  up.     Add  asphyxia  b 
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miasmas,  interment  by  slips  and  sudden  breaking  in  of  the 
soil;  add  typhus,  too,  with  which  the  workmen  are  slowly 
impregnated.     In  our  days,  after  having  hollowed  the  gal- 
lery of  Clichy  with  a  banquette  to  convey  the  main  water-con- 
duit of  the  Ourque,  a  work  performed  by  trenches  ten  meters 
in  depth;  after  having  arched  the  Bievre  from  the  Boulevard 
de  PHopital  to  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  earth-slips,  and  by 
.he  help  of  trenching,  often  through  putrid  matter,  and  of 
shores;  after  having,  in  order  to  deliver  Paris  from  the  tor- 
ment-like waters  of  Montmarte,  and  give  an  outlet  to  the 
-iver-like  pond  of  twenty-three  acres  which  stagnated  near 
he  Barriere  de  Martyrs;  after  having,  we  say,  constructed  the 
ine  of  sewers  from  the  Barriere  Blanche  to  the  Aubervilliers 
*oad,  in  four  months,  by  working  day  and  night  at  a  depth  of 
Jeven  meters;  and  after  having  carried  out  subterraneously 
i  drain  in  the  Rue  Barre  du  Bee  without  a  cutting,  a  thing 
mknown   before    at    a   depth    of   six  meters — the  surveyor 
vlonnot    died.     After    arching    three    thousand    meters    of 
ewer  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  from  the  Rue  Traversiere  Saint 
^ntoine  to  the  Rue  de  POurcine;  after  having,  by  the  Ar- 
>alete  branch,   freed   the   Censier-Mouffetard  square   from 
•luvial  inundations;  after  having  constructed  the  St.  George's 
irain  through  liquid  sand  upon  rubble  and  beton,  and  after 
saving  lowered  the  formidable  pitch  of  the  Notre  Dame  de 
eI[c.    Lazarette   branch — the   engineer   Duleau   died.     There 
e  no  bulletins  for  such  acts  of  bravery,  which  are  more 
Useful,    however,     than    the    brutal     butchery     of     battle- 
t(!elds. 

t( ,  The  sewers  of  Paris  were  in  1832  far  from  being  what  they 
jjjre  now.  Bruneseau  gave  the  impulse,  but  it  required  the 
eaiiolera  to  determine  the  vast  reconstruction  which  has 
^iken  place  since.  It  is  surprising  to  say,  for  instance,  that 
mi  :l  1821  a  portion  of  the  begirding  sewer,  called  the  Grand 
jjd.ianal,  as  at  Venice,  still  stagnated  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
jj  hue  des  Gourdes.     It  was  not  till  1823  that  the  city  of  Paris 
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found  in  its  pocket  the  twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  francs,  six  centimes,  needed  to  cover  in  this  turpitude. 
The  three  absorbing  wells  of  the  Combat,  la  Cunette,  and 
St.  Mande,  with  their  disgorging  apparatus,  draining  wells, 
and  deodorizing  branches,  merely  date  from  1836.  The 
intestine  canal  of  Paris  has  been  remade,  and,  as  we  said, 
augmented  more  than  tenfold  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Thirty  years  ago,  at  the  period  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  June  5  and  6,  it  was  still  in  many  parts  almost  the 
old  sewer.  A  great  number  of  streets,  now  convex,  were  at 
that  time  broken  causeways.  There  could  be  frequently 
seen,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water-sheds  of  streets  and  squares, 
large  square  gratings,  whose  iron  glistened  from  the  constant 
passage  of  the  crowd,  dangerous  and  slippery  for  vehicles, 
and  throwing  horses  down.  The  official  language  of  the! 
department  of  the  roads  and  bridges  gave  these  gratings  | 
the  expressive  name  of  Cassis.  In  1832  in  a  number  of 
streets — Rue  de  PEtoile,  Rue  St.  Louis,  Rue  du  Temple, 
Rue  Vieille  du  Temple,  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Nazareth,  Rue 
Folie  Mericourt,  Quai  aux  Fleurs,  Rue  du  Petit  Muse,  Rue 
de  Normandie,  Rue  Pont  aux  Biches,  Rue  des  Marais,  Fau- 
bourg St.  Martin,  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  Faubourg 
Montmartre,  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  at  the  Champs  Elysees, 
the  Rue  Jacob,  and  the  Rue  de  Tournon — the  old  Gothic 
cloaca  still  cynically  displayed  their  throats.  They  were 
enormous  stone  orifices,  sometimes  surrounded  with  posts, 
with  a  monumental  effrontery.  Paris  in  1806  was  much  inj 
the  same  state  as  regards  drains  as  in  May,  1663;  five  thous- 
and three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  toises.  After  Brune- 
seau,  on  January  1,  1832,  there  were  forty  thousand  three 
hundred  meters.  From  1806  to  1831  seven  hundred  anc 
fifty  meters  were  on  the  average  constructed  annually;  since 
then  eight  and  even  ten  thousand  meters  have  been  made 
every  year  in  brick- work,  with  a  coating  of  concrete  on  a 
foundation  of  beton.     At  two   hundred  francs   the  meter 
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le  sixty  leagues  of  drainage  in  the  Paris  of  to-day  represents 
}rty-eight  million  francs. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  progress  to  which  we  alluded 
t  the  outset,  serious  considerations  as  to  the  public  health 

e  attached  to  this  immense  question, — the  drainage  of 
'aris.     Paris   is   situated   between   two   sheets,    a   sheet   of 

ater  and  a  sheet  of  air.  The  sheet  of  water,  lying  at  a 
ery  great  depth,  but  already  tapped  by  two  borings,  is 
applied  by  the  stratum  of  green  sandstone  situated  between 
ie  chalk  and  the  Jurassic  limestone;  this  stratum  may  be 
^presented  by  a  disk  with  a  radius  of  twenty-five  leagues; 

multitude  of  rivers  and  streams  drip  into  it,  and  the  Seine, 
ie  Marne,  the  Yonne,  the  Oisin,  the  Aisne,  the  Cher,  the 
ienne,  and  the  Loire  are  drunk  in  a  glass  of  water  from 
ie  Grenelle  well.  The  sheet  of  water  is  salubrious,  for  it 
k>mes  from  the  sky  first,  and  then  from  the  earth,  but  the 
leet  of  air  is  unhealthy,  for  it  comes  from  the  sewer.     All 

Ile  miasmas  of  the  cloaca  are  mingled  with  the  breathing 
:  the  city — hence  this  bad  breath.  The  atmosphere  taken 
om  above  a  dungheap,  it  has  been  proved  scientifically, 

purer  than  the  atmosphere  taken  from  over  Paris.  With- 
l  a  given  time,  by  the  aid  of  progress,  improvements  in  ma- 
liinery,  and  enlightenment,  the  sheet  of  water  will  be  em- 
ioyed  to  purify  the  sheet  of  air;  that  is  to  say,  to  wash  the 
wer.  It  is  known  that  by  washing  the  sewer  we  mean 
storing  the  ordure  to  the  earth  by  sending  dung  to  the 
rable  lands,  the  manure  to  the  grass  lands.  Through  thi* 
mple  fact  there  will  be  for  the  whole  social  community  a 
iminution  of  wretchedness  and  an  augmentation  of  health, 
t  the  present  hour  the  radiation  of  the  diseases  of  Paris 
:tends  for  fifty  leagues  round,  the  Louvre  taken  as  the 
de  of  this  pestilential  wheel. 

We  might  say  that  for  the  last  ten  centuries  the  cloaca  has 
teen  the  misery  of  Paris,  and  the  sewer  is  the  viciousness 
lhich  the  city  has  in  its  blood.     The  popular  instinct  has 
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never  been  deceived,  and  the  trade  of  the  sewer-man  was 
formerly  almost  as  dangerous  and  almost  as  repulsive  to  the 
people  as  that  of  the  knacker,  which  so  long  was  regarded 
with  horror  and  left  to  the  hangman.  Great  wages  were 
required  to  induce  a  bricklayer  to  disappear  in  the  fetid  sap: 
the  ladder  of  the  well- digger  hesitated  to  plunge  into  it;  it 
was  said,  proverbially,  Going  into  the  sewer  is  entering  the 
tomb,  and  all  sorts  of  hideous  legends,  as  we  said,  covered 
this  colossal  cesspool  with  terrors.  It  is  a  formidable  fosse 
which  bears  traces  of  the  revolutions  of  the  globe  as  well  as 
the  revolutions  of  men,  and  vestiges  may  be  found  there  o: 
every  cataclysm  from  the  shells  of  the  Deluge  to  the  raggec 
sheet  of  Marat. 


BOOK  III 
MUD,  BUT  SOUL 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Sewer  and  its  Surprises 

:  was  in  the  sewer  of  Paris  that  Jean  Valjean  found  him- 
:lf.  There  is  a  further  resemblance  of  Paris  with  the  sea; 
;  in  the  ocean  the  diver  can  disappear  there.  It  was  an 
[traordinary  transition,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Jean 
aljean  had  left  the  city,  and  in  a  twinkling,  in  the  time 
quired  to  lift  a  trap  and  let  it  fall  again,  he  had  passed  from 
road  daylight  to  complete  darkness,  from  midday  to  mid- 
.ght,  from  noise  to  silence,  from  the  uproar  of  thunder  to 
ie  stagnation  of  the  tomb,  and,  by  an  incident  far  more 
:odigious  even  than  that  of  the  Rue  Polonceau,  from  the 
rtremest  peril  to  the  most  absolute  security.  A  sudden 
11  into  a  cellar;  disappearance  in  the  oubliette  of  Paris; 
aving  this  street  where  death  was  all  around  for  this  species 

sepulcher  in  which  was  life;  it  was  a  strange  moment.  He 
^od  for  some  minutes  as  if  stunned,  listening  and  amazed, 
he  trap-door  of  safety  had  suddenly  opened  beneath  him, 
lvd  the  kindness  of  heaven  had  to  some  extent  snared  him 
\   treachery.     Admirable   ambuscades   of   Providence. 

Still,  the  wounded  man  did  not  stir,  and  Jean  Valjean  did 
ot  know  whether  what  he  was  carrying  in  this  tomb  were 
ive   or   dead. 

IHis  first  sensation  was  blindness,  for  he  all  at  once  could 
-e  nothing.  He  felt,  too,  that  in  a  moment  he  had  become 
iaf,  for  he  could  hear  nothing  more.     The  frenzied  storm 
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of  murder  maintained  a  few  yards  above  him  only  reached 
him  confusedly  and  indistinctly,  and  like. an  echo  in  a  deep 
place.  He  felt  that  he  had  something  solid  under  his  feet, 
but  that  was  all;  still  it  was  sufficient.  He  stretched  out  one 
arm,  then  the  other;  he  touched  the  wall  on  both  sides,  and 
understood  that  the  passage  was  narrow;  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  understood  that  the  pavement  was  damp.  He 
advanced  one  foot  cautiously,  fearing  a  hole,  a  cesspool, 
or  some  gulf,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  pavement  went 
onward.     A  fetid  gust  warned  him  of  the  spot  where  he  wasj 

At  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes  he  was  no  longer  blind, 
a  little  light  fell  through  the  trap  by  which  he  descended,  and 
his  eye  grew  used  to  this  cavern.  He  began  to  distinguish 
something.  The  passage  in  which  he  had  run  to  earth — no 
other  word  expresses  the  situation  better — was  walled  up 
behind  him;  it  was  one  of  those  blind  alleys  called  in  officia 
language  branches.  Before  him  he  had  another  wall,  a  wal 
of  night.  The  light  of  the  trap  expired  ten  or  twelve  fee' 
from  the  spot  where  Jean  Valjean  was,  and  scarce  produced  a 
livid  whiteness  on  a  few  yards  of  the  damp  wall  of  the  sewer 
Beyond  that,  the  opaqueness  was  massive;  to  penetrate  i 
seemed  horrible,  and  to  enter  it  was  like  being  swallowed  up 
Yet  it  was  possible  to  bury  one's  self  in  this  wall  of  fog,  anc 
it  must  be  done,  and  must  even  be  done  quickly.  Jeai 
Valjean  thought  that  the  grating  which  he  had  noticed  h 
the  street  might  also  be  noticed  by  the  troops,  and  that  afl 
depended  on  this  chance.  They  might  also  come  down  intu 
the  well  and  search,  so  he  had  not  a  minute  to  lose.  He  hacj 
laid  Marius  on  the  ground  and  now  picked  him  up, — tha 
is  again  the  right  expression, — took  him  on  his  shoulders 
and  set  out.     He  resolutely  entered  the  darkness. 

The  truth  is  that  they  were  less  saved  than  Jean  Valjea 
believed;  perils  of  another  nature,  but  equally  great,  awaite 
them.  After  the  flashing  whirlwind  of  the  combat  came  th 
cavern  of  miasmas  and  snares,  after  the  chaos  the  cloaa 
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ean  Valjean  had  passed  from  one  circle  of  the  Inferno  into 
nother.  When  he  had  gone  fifty  yards  he  was  obliged  to 
itop,  for  a  question  occurred  to  him;  the  passage  ran  into 
nother,  which  it  intersected,,  and  two  roads  offered  them- 
elves.  Which  should  he  take?  ought  he  to  turn  to  the  left 
r  right  ?  how  was  he  to  find  his  way  in  this  black  labyrinth  ? 
^his  labyrinth,  we  have  said,  has  a  clew  in  its  slope,  and 
allowing  the  slope  leads  to  the  river.  Jean  Valjean  under- 
tood  this  immediately :  he  said  to  himself  that  he  was  probably 
1  the  sewer  of  the  Halles,  that  if  he  turned  to  the  left  and 
allowed  the  incline,  he  would  arrive  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
t  some  opening  on  the  Seine  between  the  Pont  au  Change 
nd  the  Pont  Neuf;  that  is  to  say,  appear  in  broad  daylight 
1  the  busiest  part  of  Paris.  Perhaps  he  might  come  at 
'Dme  street-opening,  and  passers-by  would  be  stupefied  at 
'eeing  two  blood-stained  men  emerge  from  the  ground  at 
neir  feet.  The  police  would  come  up  and  they  would  be 
irried  off  to  the  nearest  guard-room;  they  would  be  prisoners 
!efore  they  had  come  out.  It  would  be  better,  therefore, 
)  bury  himself  in  the  labyrinth,  confide  in  the  darkness,  and 
^ave  the  issue  to  Providence. 

He  went  up  the  incline  and  turned  to  the  right;  when  he  had 
one  round  the  corner  of  the  gallery  the  distant  light  from 
le  trap  disappeared,  the  curtain  of  darkness  fell  on  him  again, 
ad  he  became  blind  once  more.     For  all  that,  he  advanced 

rapidly  as  he  could;  Marius's  arms  were  passed  round  his 
i>ck,  and  his  feet  hung  down  behind.  He  held  the  two  arms 
Eth  one  hand  and  felt  the  wall  with  the  other.  Marius's 
jteek  touched  his  and  was  glued  to  it,  as  it  was  bloody,  and 
e  felt  a  warm  stream  which  came  from  Marius  drip  on  him 
nd  penetrate  his  clothing.  Still,  a  warm  breath  in  his  ear, 
!rhich  touched  the  wounded  man's  mouth,  indicated  respira- 
on,  and  consequently  life.  The  passage  in  which  Jean 
'aljean  was  now  walking  was  not  so  narrow  as  the  former, 
'nd   he   advanced   with   some   difficulty.     The   rain   of  the 
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previous  night  had  not  yet  passed  off,  and  formed  a  smaP 
torrent  in  the  center,  and  he  was  forced  to  hug  the  wall  ir 
order  not  to  have  his  feet  in  the  water. 

He  went  on  thus  darkly,  resembling  beings  of  the  nighi 
groping  in  the  invisible,  and  subterraneously  lost  in  th* 
veins  of  gloom.  Still,  by  degrees,  because  either  distani 
gratings  sent  a  little  floating  light  into  this  opaque  mist  oi 
his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  obscurity,  he  regained  som( 
vague  vision,  and  began  to  notice  confusedly  at  one  momenj 
the  wall  he  was  touching,  at  another  the  vault  under  whicl 
he  was  passing.  The  pupil  is  dilated  at  night,  and  eventuall] 
finds  daylight  in  it,  in  the  same  wray  as  the  soul  is  dilated  ii 
misfortune  and  eventually  finds  God  in  it. 

To  direct  himself  was  difficult,  for  the  sewers  represent 
so  to  speak,  the  outline  of  the  streets  standing  over  them 
There  were  in  the  Paris  of  that  day  two  thousand  two  hundrec 
streets,  and  imagine  beneath  them  that  forest  of  dark  branche 
called  the  sewer.  The  system  of  drains  existing  at  that  day 
if  placed  end  on  end,  would  have  given  a  length  of  elevei 
leagues.  We  have  already  said  that  the  present  net-work 
owing  to  the  special  activity  of  the  last  thirty  years,  is  no  les 
than  sixty  leagues.  Jean  Valjean  began  by  deceiving  him 
self:  he  fancied  that  he  was  under  the  Rue  St.  Denis;  and  i 
was  unlucky  that  he  was  not  so.  There  is  under  that  stree 
an  old  stone  drain,  dating  from  Louis  XIII.,  which  ruri 
straight  to  the  collecting  sewer,  called  the  Great  sewer,  wit 
only  one  turn  on  the  right,  by  the  old  Court  of  Miracles,  an 
a  single  branch,  the  Saint  Martin  sewer,  whose  four  arm 
cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  But  the  tunnel  oi  the  litt 
Truanderie,  whose  entrance  was  near  the  Corinth  win^ 
shop,  never  communicated  with  the  sewer  of  the  Rue 
Denis;  it  falls  into  the  Montmartre  drain,  and  that  is  whe: 
Jean  Valjean  now  was.  There  opportunities  for  losir 
himself  were  abundant,  for  the  Montmartre  drain  is  one 
the  most  labyrinthine  of  the  old  net- work.     Luckily  Jei 
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raljean  had  left  behind  him  the  drain  of  the  Halles,  whose 

eometrical  plan  represents  a  number  of  interlaced  topmasts; 

ut  he  had  before  him  more  than  one  embarrassing  encounter, 

nd   more   than   one   street-corner — for   they   are   streets — 

ffering  itself  in  the  obscurity  as  a  note  of  interrogation.     In 

le  first  place  on  his  left,  the  vast  Platriere  drain,  a  sort  of 

!hinese  puzzle,  thrusting  forth  and  intermingling  its  chaos 

;f  T's  and  Z's  under  the  Post-office,  and  the  rotunda  of  the 

[alle  au  ble  as  far  as  the  Seine,  where  it  terminates  in  a  Y; 

icondly,  on  his  right  the  curved  passage  of  the  Rue  du 

adran,  with  its  three  teeth,  which  are  so  many  blind  alleys; 

lirdly,   on  his   left   the  Mail  branch,   complicated   almost 

the  entrance  by  a  species  of  fork,  and  running  with  re- 

ated  zigzags  to  the  great  cesspool  of  the  Louvre,  which 

itmifies  in  every  direction;  and  lastly,  on  his  right  the  blind 

iley  of  the  Rue  du  Jeuneurs,  without  counting  other  pitfalls, 

;'e  he  reached-  the  belt  drain  which  alone  could  lead  him  to 

i>me  issue  sufficiently  distant  to  be  safe. 

i  Had  Jean  Valjean  had  any  notion  of  all   that   we  have 

ist   stated,   he   would   have   quickly  perceived,   merely  by 

deling  the  wall,  that  he  was  not  in  the  subterranean  gallery 

m     the  Rue  St.  Denis.     Instead  of    the    old   carved   stone, 

i  I  stead  of  the  old  architecture,  haughty  and  royal  even  in 

iie  drain,  with  its  arches  and  running  courses  of  granite, 

inpich  cost  eight  hundred  livres  the  fathom,  he  would  feel 

rder  his  hand  modern  cheapness,  the  economic  expedient, 

rck  work  supported  on  a  layer  of  beton,  which  costs  two 

mjmdred  francs  the  meter,  that  bourgeois  masonry  known  as 

petits  materiaux;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  all  this.     He 

iniflvanced    anxiously    but    calmly,    seeing    nothing,    hearing 

)thing,  plunged  into  chance;  that  is  to  say,  swallowed  up 

del    Providence.     By  degrees,  however,  we  are  bound  to  state 

i  at  a  certain  amount  of  horror  beset  him,  and  the  shadow 

e(  hich  enveloped  him  entered  his  mind.     He  was  walking 

Jea .  an  enigma.     This  aqueduct  of  the  cloaca  is  formidable, 
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for  it  intersects  itself  in  a  vertiginous  manner,  and  it  is  a 
mournful  thing  to  be  caught  in  this  Paris  of  darkness.  Jean 
Valjean  was  obliged  to  find,  and  almost  invent,  his  road 
without  seeing  it.  In  this  unknown  region,  each  step  that 
he  ventured  .might  be  his  last.  How  was  he  to  get  out  of 
it?  would  he  find  an  issue?  would  he  find  it  in  time?  couldj 
he  pierce  and  penetrate  this  colossal  subterranean  sponge 
with  its  channels  of  stone?  would  he  meet  there  some  unex- 
pected knot  of  darkness?  would  he  arrive  at  something 
inextricable  and  impassable  ?  would  Marius  die  of  hemorrhage, 
and  himself  of  hunger?  would  they  both  end  by  being  lost 
there,  and  forming  two  skeletons  in  a  corner  of  this  night? 
He  did  not  know;  he  asked  himself  all  this,  and  could  not 
find  an  answer.  The  intestines  of  Paris  are  a  precipice,  and 
like  the  prophet  he  was  in  the  monster's  belly. 

He  suddenly  had  a  surprise;  at  the  most  unexpected 
moment,  and  without  ceasing  to  walk  in  a  straight  line,  hd 
perceived  that  he  was  no  longer  ascending;  the  water  of  the 
gutter  plashed  against  his  heels  instead  of  coming  to  his  toes, 
The  sewer  was  now  descending;  why  ?  Was  he  about  to  reach 
the  Seine  suddenly?  That  danger  was  great,  but  the  peri' 
of  turning  back  was  greater  still,  and  he  continued  to  advance 
He  was  not  proceeding  toward  the  Seine;  the  ridge  whicl 
the  soil  of  Paris  makes  on  the  right  bank  disembogues  one 
of  its  water-sheds  into  the  Seine,  and  the  other  in  the  grea 
sewer.  The  crest  of  this  ridge,  which  determines  the  divisiorj 
of  the  waters,  designs  a  most  capricious  line;  the  highes| 
point  is  in  the  St.  Avoye  sewer,  beyond  the  Rue  Michel-lej 
comte,  in  the  Louvre  sewer  near  the  boulevards,  and  in  th< 
Montmartre  drain  near  the  Halles.  This  highest  poin 
Jean  Valjean  had  reached,  and  he  was  proceeding  towan 
the  belt  sewer,  or  in  the  right  direction,  but  he  knew  it  not 
Each  time  that  he  reached  a  branch  he  felt  the  corners,  aid 
if  he  found  the  opening  narrower  than  the  passage  in  whic 
he  was,  he  did  not  enter,  but  continued  his  march,  correctl 
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adging  that  any  narrower  way  must  end  in  a  blind  alley, 
nd  could  only  take  him  from  his  object;  that  is  to  say,  an 
utlet.  He  thus  avoided  the  fourfold  snare  laid  for  him 
1  the  darkness  by  the  four  labyrinths  which  we  have  enumer- 
ted.  At  a  certain  moment  he  recognized  that  he  was 
assing  from  under  that  part  of  Paris  petrified  by  the  riot, 
rhere  the  barricades  had  suppressed  circulation,  and  re- 
aming under  living  and  normal  Paris.  He  suddenly  heard 
bove  his  head  a  sound  like  thunder,  distant  but  continuous; 

was  the  rolling  of  vehicles. 

He  had  been  walking  about  half  an  hour,  at  least  that  was 
ie  calculation  he  made,  and  had  not  thought  of  resting; 
e  had  merely  changed  the  hand  which  held  Marius  up. 
he  darkness  was  more  profound  than  ever,  but  this  dark- 
s  re-assured  him.  All  at  once  he  saw  his  shadow  before 
im;  it  stood  out  upon  a  faint  and  almost  indistinct  redness 
hich  vaguely-  empurpled  the  road-wTay  at  his  feet  and  the 
ault  above  his  head  and  glided  along  the  greasy  walls  of 
le  passage.  He  turned  his  head  in  stupefaction,  and  saw 
ehind  him,  glistening  at  a  distance  which  appeared  immense, 

sort  of  horrible  star  that  seemed  to  be  looking  at  him.  It 
e  as  the  gloomy  police  star  rising  in  the  sewer.  Behind  this 
bar  there  moved  confusedly  nine  or  ten  black,  upright, 
idistinct,  and  terrible  forms. 


01 


CHAPTER  II 

Explanation 

On  the  day  of  June  6  a  battue  of  the  sewers  was  ordered,  fc 
it  was  feared  lest  the  conquered  should  fly  to  them  as 
refuge,    and    Prefect    Gisquet    ordered   occult    Paris    to    1 
searched,   while   General   Bugeaud  swept   public   Paris, — 
double  connected  operation,  which  required  a  double  strateg 
of  the  public  force,  represented  above  by  the  army  and  b< 
neath  by  the  police.     Three  squads  of  agents  and  sewe: 
men  explored  the  subway  of  Paris, — the  first  the  right  ban] 
the  second  the  left  bank,  and  the  third  the  cite.     The  agen 
were  armed  with  carbines,  bludgeons,  swords,  and  dagger 
and  what  was  at  this  moment  pointed  at  Jean  Valjean  w; 
the  lantern  of  the  round  of  the  right  bank.     This  round  hs 
just   inspected  the   winding  gallery  and  three  blind   alle; 
which  are  under  the  Rue  du  Cadran.     While  the  police  we: 
turning  their  light  about  these  blind  alleys,  Jean  Valjean 
his  progress  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  found 
narrower  than  the  main  gallery,  and  had  not  entered  it.     Til 
police,  on  coming  out  of  the  Cadran  gallery,  fancied  that  th<j 
could  hear  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  direction  of  the  out 
drain,  and  they  were  really  Jean  Valjean's  footsteps.     TJ 
head  sergeant  of  the  round  raised  his  lantern,  and  the  squ< 
began  peering  into  the  mist  in  the  direction  whence  the  noi 
had  come. 

It  was  an  indescribable  moment  for  Jean  Valjean;  lucki 
if  he  saw  the  lantern  well,  the  lantern  saw  him  badly,  for 
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s  the  light  and  he  was  the  darkness.     He  was  far  off,  and 

nded  with  the  blackness  of  the  spot,  so  he  drew  himself 

against  the  wall  and  stopped.     However,  he  did  not  ex- 

,in  to  himself  what  was  moving  behind  him;  want  of  sleep 

i  food  and  emotion  had  made  him  to  pass  into  a  visionary 

te.     He  saw  a  flash,  and  round  this  flash  specters.     What 

s  it  ?  he  did  not  understand.     When  Jean  Valjean  stopped, 

i  noise  ceased;  the  police  listened  and  heard  nothing,  they 

ked   and    saw    nothing,    and    hence  consulted  together. 

ere  was  at  that  period,  at  that  point  in  the  Montmartre 

tin,  a  sort  of  square  called  de  service,  which  has  since  beenre- 

;ved  on  account  of  the  small  internal  lake  which  the  torrents 

rain  formed  there.     The  squad  assembled  on  this  square. 

in  Valjean  saw  the  specters  make  a  sort  of  circle,  and  their 

.1-dog  heads  came  together  and  whispered.     The  result 

this  council  held  by  the  watch-dogs  was  that  they  were 

>taken,  that  there  had  been  no  noise,  that  there  was  nobody 

|  pre,  that  it  was  useless  to  enter  the  surrounding  sewer, 

X  it  would  be  time  wasted,  but  that  they  must  hasten  to 

St.  Merry  drain,  for  if  there  wras  anything  to  be  done  and 

ty  "boussingot"  to  track,  it  would  be  there. 

"rom  time  to  time  parties  new-sole  their  old  insults.     In 

$2,  the  word  boussingot  formed  the  transition  between  the 

^d  jacobin,  no  longer  current,  and  the  word  demagogue, 

•:hat  time  almost  unused,  and  which  has  since  done  ex- 

ent  service. 

The  sergeant  gave  orders  to  left-wheel  toward  the  water- 
Ed  of  the  Seine.     Had  they  thought  of  dividing  into  two 
lads  and  going  in  both  directions,  Jean  Valjean  would  have 
^n   caught.     It   is   probable  that   the   instructions   of  the 
'hfecture,  fearing  the  chance  of  a  fight  with  a  large  body  of 
urgents,  forbade  the  round  from  dividing.     The  squad 
out  again,  leaving  Jean  Valjean  behind;  and  in  all  this 
Wement  he  perceived  nothing  except  the  eclipse  of  the 
tern,  which  was  suddenly  turned  away. 
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Before  starting,  the  sergeant,  to  satisfy  his  police  conscience 
discharged  his  carbine  in  the  direction  where  Jean  Valjea 
was.  The  detonation  rolled  echoing  along  the  crypt,  lik 
the  rumbling  of  these  Titanic  bowels.  A  piece  of  plaste 
which  fell  into  the  gutter  and  plashed  up  the  water  a  few  yard 
from  Jean  Valjean  warned  him  that  the  bullet  had  struc 
the  vault  above  his  head.  Measured  and  slow  steps  echoei 
for  some  time  along  the  causeway,  growing  more  and  mor 
deadened  by  the  growing  distance;  the  group  of  black  form 
disappeared;  a  light  oscillated  and  floated,  forming  on  th 
vault  a  ruddy  circle,  which  decreased  and  disappeared;  th 
silence  again  became  profound,  the  obscurity  again  becam 
complete,  and  blindness  and  deafness  again  took  possessio: 
of  the  gloom,  and  Jean  Valjean,  not  daring  yet  to  stir,  re 
mained  leaning  for  a  long  time  against  the  wall,  with  out 
stretched  ears  and  dilated  eyeballs,  watching  the  evanishmen 
of  the  patrol  of  phantoms. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Tracked  Man 

rE  must  do  the  police  of  that  day  the  justice  of  saying  that 
en  in  the  gravest  public  conjunctures  they  imperturbably 
complished  their  duties  as  inspectors  and  watchmen.  A 
■Dt  was  not  in  their  eyes  a  pretext  to  give  a  loose  rein  to 
alefactors,  and  to  neglect  society  for  the  reason  that  the 
Wernment  was  in  danger.  The  ordinary  duties  were  per- 
rmed  correctly,  in  addition  to  the  extraordinary  duties, 
id  were  in  no  way  disturbed.  In  the  midst  of  an  incalcula- 
s  political  event,  under  the  pressure  of  a  possible  revolution, 
i  agent,  not  allowing  himself  to  be  affected  by  the  insurrection 
d  the  barricade,  would  track  a  robber.  Something  very 
:e  this  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  June  6,  on  the  right 
ink  of  the  Seine,  a  little  beyond  the  Pont  des  Invalides. 
iere  is  no  bank  there  at  the  present  day,  and  the  appearance 
the  spot  has  been  altered.  On  this  slope  two  men,  a  certain 
stance  apart,  were  observing  each  other;  the  one  in  front 
emed  to  be  trying  to  get  away,  while  the  one  behind  wanted 

catch  him  up.  It  was  like  a  game  of  chess  played  at  a 
stance  and  silently;  neither  of  them  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
d  both  walked  slowly,  as  if  they  were  afraid  that  increased 
eed  on  the  part  of  one  would  be  imitated  by  the  other.  It 
ight  have  been  called  an  appetite  following  a  prey,  without 
pearing  to  do  so  purposely;  the  prey  was  crafty,  and  kept 

guard. 
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The  proportions  required  between  the  tracked  weas 
and  the  tracking  dog  were  observed.  The  one  trying 
escape  was  thin  and  mean-looking,  the  one  trying  to  cat' 
was  a  tall  fellow,  rough  in  aspect,  and  evidently  a  rou| 
customer.  The  first,  feeling  himself  the  weaker,  avoided  t 
second,  but  did  so  with  internal  fury;  any  one  who  cou 
have  observed  him  would  have  seen  in  his  eyes  the  gloon 
hostility  of  flight,  and  all  the  threat  which  there  is  in  fes 
the  slope  was  deserted,  there  were  no  passers-by,  not  even 
boatman  or  raftsman  in  the  boats  moored  here  and  ther 
They  could  only  be  noticed-  easily  from  the  opposite  qua 
and  any  one  who  had  watched  them  at  that  distance  wou 
have  seen  that  the  man  in  front  appeared  a  bristling,  ragge 
and  shambling  fellow,  anxious  and  shivering  under  a  to: 
blouse,  while  the  other  wras  a  classic  and  official  personam 
wearing  the  frock-coat  of  authority  buttoned  up  to  the  chi 
The  reader  would  probably  recognize  these  two  men,  were 
to  see  them  more  closely.  What  was  the  object  of  the  la 
one  ?  probably  he  wished  to  clothe  the  other  man  more  warr 
ly.  When  a  man  dressed  by  the  state  pursues  a  man  in  ra£ 
it  is  in  order  to  make  of  him  also  a  man  dressed  by  the  stat 
The  difference  of  color  is  the  sole  question, — to  be  dress< 
in  blue  is  glorious,  to  be  dressed  in  red  is  disagreeable.  The 
is  a  purple  of  the  lower  classes.  It  was  probably  some  di 
agreeable  thing,  and  some  purple  of  this  sort,  which  the  fir 
man  desired  to  escape. 

If  the  other  allowed  him  to  go  on  ahead,  and  did  not  y 
arrest  him,  it  was,  in  all  appearance,  in  the  hope  of  seeii 
him  arrive  at  some  significative  rendezvous  and  some  groi1 
worth  capturing.  This  delicate  operation  is  called  trackin 
What  renders  this  conjecture  highly  probable  is  the  fact  th 
the  buttoned-up  man,  perceiving  from  the  slope  an  emp 
fiacre  passing,  made  a  sign  to  the  driver;  the  driver  unde 
stood,  evidently  perceived  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  turn< 
round,  and  began  following  the  two  men  along  the  qua 
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his  was  not  perceived  by  the  ragged,  shambling  fellow  in 

font.     The  hackney-coach  rolled  along  under  the  trees  of 

,ie  Champs  Elysees,  and  over  the  parapet  could  be  seen  the 

,ioulders  of  the  driver,  whip  in  hand.     One  of  the  secret 

instructions  of  the  police  to  the  agents  is,  "  Always  have  a 

[ickney-coach  at  hand  in  case  of  need."     While  each  of 

jiese  men  maneuvered  with  irreproachable  strategy,   they 

oproached  an  incline  in  the  quay,  which  allowed  drivers 

)ming  from  Passy  to  water  their  horses  in  the  river.     This 

cline  has  since  been  suppressed  for  the  sake  of  symmetry, — 

3rses  die  of  thirst,  but  the  eye  is  flattered.     It  was  probable 

lat  the  man  in  the  blouse  would  ascend  by  this  incline  in 

*der  to  try  and  escape  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  a  place  adorned 

ith  trees,  but,  to  make  up  for  that,  much  frequented  by 

)lice  agents,  where  the  other  could  easily  procure  assistance. 

his  point  of  the  quay  is  a  very  little  distance  from  the  house 

•ought  from  Moret  to  Paris,  in  1824,  by  Colonel  Brack,  and 

lied  the  house  of  Francis  I.     A  picket  is  always  stationed 

:ar  there.     To  the  great  surprise  of  his  watcher,  the  tracked 

an  did  not  turn  up  the  road  to  the  watering-place,  but 

intinued  to  advance  along  the  bank  parallel  with  the  quay. 

is  position  was  evidently  becoming  critical,  for,  unless  he 

irew  himself  into  the  Seine,  what  could  he  do  ? 

There  were  no  means  now  left  him  of  returning  to  the 
lay,  no  incline  or  steps,  and  they  were  close  to  the  spot? 
i irked  by  the  turn  in  the  Seine,  near  the  Pont  de  Jena, 
m*e  the  bank,  gradually  contracting,  ended  in  a  narrow 
up  and  was  lost  in  the  water.  There  he  must  inevitably 
Id  himself  blockaded  between  the  tall  wall  on  his  right,  the 
ver  on  his  left  and  facing  him,  and  authority  at  his  heels. 

is  true  that  this  termination  of  the  bank  was  masked  from 
^ht  by  a  pile  of  rubbish  seven  feet  high,  the  result  of  some 
imolition.  But  did  this  man  hope  to  conceal  himself 
'ofitably  behind  this  heap?  the  expedient  would  have  been 
aerile.     He  evidently  did  not  dream  of  it,  for  the  innocence 
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of  robbers  does  not  go  so  far.  The  pile  of  rubbish  formed  or 
the  water-side  a  sort  of  eminence  extending  in  a  promontor) 
to  the  quay  wall;  the  pursued  man  reached  this  small  mounc 
and  went  round  it,  so  that  he  was  no  longer  seen  by  the  other 
The  latter,  not  seeing,  was  not  seen,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  this  to  give  up  all  dissimulation  and  walk  very  fast.  In  * 
few  minutes  he  reached  the  heap  and  turned  it,  but  stooc 
there  stupefied.  The  man  he  was  pursuing  was  not  there 
it  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  man  in  the  blouse.  The  banl 
did  not  run  more  than  thirty  yards  beyond  the  heap,  and  thei 
plunged  under  the  water  which  washed  the  quay  wall.  Th< 
fugitive  could  not  have  thrown  himself  into  the  Seine,  o: 
have  climbed  up  the  quay  wall,  without  being  seen  by  hi: 
pursuer.     What  had  become  of  him? 

The  man  in  the  buttoned-up  coat  walked  to  the  end  o 
the  bank  and  stood  there  for  a  moment,  thoughtfully,  witl 
clenched  fists  and  scowling  eye.  All  at  once  he  smote  hi 
forehead;  he  had  just  perceived,  at  the  point  where  th< 
ground  ended  and  the  water  began,  a  wide,  low,  arched,  iroi 
grating,  provided  with  a  heavy  lock  and  three  massive  hinges 
This  grating,  a  sort  of  gate  pierced  at  the  bottom  of  the  quay 
opened  on  the  river  as  much  as  on  the  bank,  and  a  blacl 
stream  poured  from  under  it  into  the  Seine.  Beyond  th» 
heavy  rusty  bars  could  be  distinguished  a  sort  of  arched  am 
dark  passage.  The  man  folded  his  arms  and  looked  at  th< 
grating  reproachfully,  and,  this  look  not  being  sufficient,  h< 
tried  to  push  it  open,  he  shook  it,  but  it  offered  a  sturdy  re; 
sistance.  It  was  probable  that  it  had  just  been  opened 
although  no  sound  had  been  heard,  a  singular  thing  with  s< 
rusty  a  gate,  but  it  was  certain  that  it  had  been  closed  again 
This  indicated  that  the  man  who  had  opened  the  gate  ha< 
not  a  pick-lock  but  a  key.  This  evidence  at  once  burst  oi 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  was  trying  to  open  the  grating 
and  drew  from  him  this  indignant  apostrophe: 

"That  is  strong!  a  government  key!" 
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Then,  calming  himself  immediately,  he  expressed  a  whole 
ternal  world  of  ideas  by  this  outburst  of  monosyllables, 
larked  by  an  almost  ironical  accent: 

"Stay,  stay,  stay,  stay." 

This  said,  hoping  we  know  not  what,  either  to  see  the  man 
ime  out  or  others  enter,  he  posted  himself  on  the  watch 
hhind  the  heap  of  rubbish,  with  the  patient  rage  of  a  yard- 
:astiff.  On  its  side,  the  hackney-coach,  which  regulated 
:.elf  by  all  his  movements,  stopped  above  him  near  the  para- 
tt.  The  driver,  foreseeing  a  long  halt,  put  on  his  horses 
;e  nose-bag  full  of  damp  oats  so  well  know  to  the  Parisians 
>on  whom  the  government,  we  may  remark  parenthetically, 
sits  it  sometimes.     The  few  passers  over  the  Pont  de  Jena, 

fore  going  on,  turned  their  heads  to  look  for  a  moment 

these  motionless  objects, — the  man  on  the  bank  and  the 
i,ckney-coach  on  the  quay. 


Vol..   III. 


CHAPTER  IV 

He  Too  Bears  His  Cross 

Jean  Valjean  had  resumed  his  march,  and  had  not  stoppec 
again.  This  march  grew  more  and  more  laborious;  for  the 
level  of  these  passages  varies;  the  average  height  is  abom 
five  feet  six  inches,  and  was  calculated  for  a  man's  stature 
Jean  Valjean  was  compelled  to  stoop  so  as  not  to  dash  Mariui 
against  the  roof,  and  was  forced  at  each  moment  to  bend  down 
then  draw  himself  up  and  incessantly  feel  the  wall.  The 
dampness  of  the  stones  and  of  the  flooring  rendered  then 
bad  supports,  either  for  the  hand  or  the  foot,  and  he  totterec 
in  the  hideous  dungheap  of  the  city.  The  intermitten 
flashes  of  the  street-gratings  only  appeared  at  lengthenec 
intervals,  and  were  so  faint  that  the  bright  sunshine  seemec 
to  be  moonlight;  all  the  rest  was  fog,  miasma,  opaqueness 
and  blackness.  Jean  Valjean  was  hungry  and  thirsty,  th< 
latter  most,  and  it  was  like  the  sea,  there  was  water,  wate: 
everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink.  His  strength,  which 
as  we  know,  was  prodigious,  and  but  slightly  diminishec 
by  age,  owing  to  his  chaste  and  sober  life,  was,  however, 
beginning  to  give  way;  fatigue  assailed  him,  and  his  decreas] 
ing  strength  increased  the  weight  of  his  burden.  Marius 
who  was  perhaps  dead,  was  heavy,  like  all  inert  bodies,  bu 
Jean  Valjean  held  him  so  that  his  chest  was  not  affected,  an< 
he  could  breathe  as  freely  as  possible.  He  felt  between  hi 
legs  the  rapid  gliding  of  rats,  and  one  was  so  startled  as  t 
bite  him.  From  time  to  time  a  gush  of  fresh  air  came  throug' 
the  gratings,  which  revived  him. 
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It  might  be  about  three  p.  m.  when  he  reached  the  external 
;wer,  and  was  at  first  amazed  by  the  sudden  widening.  He 
nexpectedly  found  himself  in  a  gallery  whose  two  walls 
is  outstretched  arms  did  not  reach,  and  under  an  arch  which 
is  head  did  not  touch.  The  grand  sewer,  in  fact,  is  eight 
:et  in  width  by  seven  high.  At  the  point  where  the  Mont- 
lartre  drain  joins  the  grand  sewer,  two  other  subterranean 
illeries,  that  of  the  Rue  de  Provence  and  that  of  the  Abattoir, 
irm  cross-roads.  Between  these  four  ways  a  less  sagacious 
Lan  would  have  been  undecided,  but  Jean  Valjean  selected 
le  widest;  that  is  to  say,  the  encircling  sewer.  But  here 
le  question  came  back  again, — Should  he  ascend  or  descend  ? 
"e  thought  that  the  situation  was  pressing,  and  that  he  must 
all  risks  now  reach  the  Seine,  in  other  words,  descend, 
he  turned  to  the  left.  It  was  fortunate  that  he  did  so,  for 
would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  encircling  sewer 
,is  two  issues,  one  toward  Bercy,  the  other  toward  Passy, 
id  that  it  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  subterranean  belt 
'  Paris  on  the  right  bank.  The  grand  sewer,  which  is  naught 
se,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  than  the  old  Menilmontant 
ream,  leads,  if  you  ascend  it,  to  a  blind  alley;  that  is  to  say, 
i  its  old  starting-point,  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  Menil- 
ontant  mound.  It  has  no  direct  communication  with  the 
ranch  which  collects  the  waters  of  Paris  after  leaving  the 
opincourt  quarter,  and  which  falls  into  the  Seine  by  the 
nelot  sewer  above  the  old  isle  of  Louviers.  This  branch, 
'Inch  completes  the  collecting  sewer,  is  separated  from  it 
rder  the  Rue  Menilmontant  by  masonry-work,  which 
|?arks  where  the  waters  divide.  If  Jean  Valjean  had  re- 
ounted  the  gallery,  he  would  have  arrived,  exhausted  by 
tigue  and  dying,  at  a  wall;  he  would  have  been  lost. 
Strictly  speaking,  by  going  back  a  little  way,  entering  the 
issage  of  les  Filles  du  Calvaire,  on  condition  that  he  did 
3t  hesitate  at  the  subterranean  maze  of  the  Boucherat 
•oss-roads,  by  taking  the  St.  Louis  passage,  then  on  the  left 
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the  St.  Gilles  trench,  then  by  turning  to  the  right  and  avoiding 
the  St.  Sebastian  gallery,  he  might  have  reached  the  Amelo 
sewer;  and  then,  if  he  did  not  lose  his  way  in  the  species  of  I 
which  is  under  the  Bastile,  he  would  have  reached  the  issu< 
on  the  Seine  near  the  arsenal.     But  for  that  he  must  hav< 
thoroughly  known,   in   all   its   ramifications   and   piercings 
the  enormous  madrepore  of  the  sewer.     Now  we  dwell  01 
the  fact  that  he  knew  nothing  of  this  frightful  labyrinth  ii 
which  he  was  marching,  and  had  he  been  asked  where  h 
was,    he    would    have    replied,    "In    night."     His    instinc 
served  him  well;  going  down,  in  fact,  was  the  only  salvatioi 
possible.     He  left  on  his  right  the  two  passages  which  ramif 
in  the  shape  of  a  claw  under  the  Rues  Laffitte  and  St.  Georges 
and  the  long  bifurcate  corridor  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin.     i 
little  beyond  an  affluent,  which  was,  most  likely,  the  Made 
leine  branch,  he  stopped,  for  he  was  very  weary.     A  larg 
grating,  probably  the  one  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou,  produced  a 
almost  bright  light.     Jean  Valjean,  with  the  gentle  move 
ments  which  a  brother  would  bestow  on  a  wounded  brothei 
laid  Marius  on  the  banquette  of  the  drain,  and  his  whil 
face  gleamed  under  the  white  light  of  the  trap  as  from  th 
bottom  of  a  tomb.     His  eyes  were  closed,  his  hair  was  attache 
to  his  forehead  like  painters'  brushes  dyed  in  blood,  his  hanc 
were  hanging  and  dead,  his  limbs  cold,  and  blood  was  clotte 
at  the  corner  of  his  lips.     Coagulated  blood  had  collected  i 
his  cravat-knot,  his  shirt  entered  the  wounds,  and  the  clot) 
of  his  coat  rubbed  the  gaping  edges  of  the  living  flesh.     Jeaj 
Valjean,  removing  the  clothes  with  the  tips  of  his  finger! 
laid  his  hand  on  his  chest, — the  heart  still  beat.     Jean  Va 
jean  tore  up  his  shirt,  bandaged  the  wounds  as  well  as  1 
could,  and  stopped  the  blood  that  was  flowing;  then,  stoo; 
ing  down  in  this  half  daylight  over  Marius,  who  was  st 
unconscious  and  almost  breathless,  he  looked  at  him  wi 
indescribable  hatred.     In  moving  Marius's  clothes,  he  hi 
found  in  his  pockets  two  things, — the  loaf,  which  he  h< 
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|rgotten  the  previous  evening,  and  his  pocket-book.  He 
e  the  bread  and  opened  the  pocket-book.  On  the  first 
ige  he  read  the  lines  written  by  Marius,  as  will  be  re- 
embered : 

"My  name  is  Marius  Pontmercy.  Carry  my  body  to  my 
andfather's,  M.  Gillenormand,  No.  6,  Rue  des  Filles  du 
alvaire,  in  the  Marais. " 

Jean  Valjean  read  by  the  light  of  the  grating  these  lines, 
id  remained  for  a  time,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  himself, 
id  repeating  in  a  low  voice,  "Rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire, — 
o.  6, — M.  Gillenormand. "  He  returned  the  portfolio  to 
Nanus's  pocket;  he  had  eaten,  and  his  strength  had  come 
ick  to  him.  He  raised  Marius  again,  carefully  laid  his  head 
l  his  right  shoulder,  and  began  descending  the  sewer. 
The  grand  sewer,  running  along  the  channel  of  the  valley 

Menilmontant,  is  nearly  two  leagues  in  length,  and  is  paved 
r  a  considerable  portion  of  the  distance.  This  torch, 
trmed  of  the  names  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  with  which  we 
llighten  for  the  reader  Jean  Valjean's  subterranean  march, 
*  did  not  possess.  Nothing  informed  him  wThat  zone  of 
lie  city  he  was  traversing,  nor  what  distance  he  had  gone; 
lill,  the  growing  paleness  of  the  flakes  of  light  which  he  met 
iom  time  to  time  indicated  to  him  that  the  sun  was  retiring 

)m  the  pavement,  and  that  day  would  be  soon  ended,  and 
fe  rolling  of  vehicles  over  his  head,  which  had  become 
r  ermittent  instead  of  continuous,  and  then  almost  ceased, 
mved  to  him  that  he  was  no  longer  under  central  Paris,  and 
»as  approaching  some  solitary  region  near  the  external 
bulevards  or  most  distant  quays,  where  there  are  fewer 
(buses  and  streets,  and  the  drain  has  fewer  gratings.  The 
Dscurity  thickened  around  Jean  Valjean;  still  he  continued 
>  advance,  groping  his  way  in  the  shadow. 

This  shadow  suddenly  became  terrible. 


,  CHAPTER  V 

Sand,  Like  Woman,  May  be  so  Fine  as  to  be  Perfidious 

He  felt  that  he  was  entering  water,  and  that  he  had  unde: 
his  feet  no  longer  stone,  but  mud.  It  often  happens  on  certair 
coasts  of  Brittany  or  Scotland  that  a  man,  whether  travelei 
or  fisherman,  traversing  at  low  water  the  sands  some  distana 
from  the  coast,  suddenly  perceives  that  during  the  last  fev 
minutes  he  has  found  some  difficulty  in  walking.  The  shor< 
beneath  his  feet  is  like  pitch,  his  heels  are  attached  to  it,  i 
is  no  longer  sand,  but  bird-lime;  the  bank  is  perfectly  dry 
but  at  every  step  taken,  so  soon  as  the  foot  is  raised  the  im 
print  it  leaves  fills  with  water.  The  eye,  however,  has  per 
ceived  no  change,  the  immense  expanse  is  smooth  and  calm 
all  the  sand  seems  alike,  nothing  distinguishes  the  soil  whicl 
is  solid  from  that  which  is  no  longer  so,  and  the  little  merr 
swarm  of  water-fleas  continue  to  leap  tumultuously  rounc 
the  feet  of  the  wayfarer.  The  man  follows  his  road,  turn: 
toward  the  land,  and  tries  to  approach  the  coast, — not  tha 
he  is  alarmed;  alarmed  at  what?  Still  he  feels  as  if  th< 
heaviness  of  his  feet  increased  at  every  step  he  takes;  all  a] 
once  he  sinks  in,  sinks  in  two  or  three  inches.  He  is  decided! 
ly  not  on  the  right  road,  and  stops  to  look  about  him.  Sudden, 
ly  he  looks  at  his  feet,  but  they  have  disappeared;  the  san< 
covers  them.  He  draws  his  feet  out  of  the  sand  and  tries  t< 
turn  back,  but  he  sinks  in  deeper  still.  The  sand  comes  u; 
to  his  ankle;  he  pulls  it  out  and  turns  to  his  left;  when  th 
sand  comes  to  his  knee,  he  turns  to  the  right,  and  the  san« 
comes  up  to  his  thigh;  then  he  recognizes  with  indescribabl 
terror  that  he  is  caught  in  a  quicksand,  and  has  under  hin 
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he  frightful  medium  in  which  a  man  can  no  more  walk  than 

fish  can  swim.     He  throws  away  his  load,  if  he  have  one, 

nd  lightens  himself  like  a  ship  in  distress;  but  it  is  too  late, 

3r  the  sand  is  already  above  his  knees.     He  calls  out,  waves 

is  hat  or  handkerchief,  but  the  sand  gains  on  him  more  and 

lore.     If  the  shore  is  deserted,  if  land  is  too  distant,  if  the 

uicksand  is  too  ill-famed,  if  there  is  no  hero  in  the  vicinity, 

:  is  all  over  with  him,  and  he  is  doomed  to  be  swallowed  up. 

le  is  condemned  to  that  long,  awful,  implacable  interment, 

^possible   to   delay  or   hasten,    which   lasts   hours,    which 

ever  ends,  which  seizes  you  when  erect,  free,  and  in  perfect 

'ealth,  which  drags  you  by  the  feet,  which,  at  every  effort 

ou  attempt,  every  cry  you  utter,  drags  you  a  little  'deeper; 

vhich  seems  to  punish  you  for  your  resistance  by  a  redoubled 

lutch,  which  makes  a  man  slowly  enter  the  ground  while 

llowing  him  ample  time  to  look  at  the  houses,  the  trees, 

le  green  fields,  the  smoke  from  the  villages  on  the  plain, 

'ie  sails  of  the  vessels  on  the  sea,  the  birds  that  fly  and  sing, 

le  sun,  and  the  sky.     A  quicksand  is  a  sepulcher  that  con- 

erts  itself  into  a  tide,  and  ascends  from  the  bottom  of  the 

arth  toward  a  living  man.     Each  minute  is  an  inexorable 

rave-digger.     The  wretch  tries  to  sit,  to  lie  down,  to  walk, 

')  crawl;  all  the  movements  that  he  makes  bury  him;  he  draws 

imself  up,  and  only  sinks  deeper;  he  feels  himself  being 

vallowed  up;  he  yells,  implores,  cries  to  the  clouds,  writhes  his 

Vms,  and  grows  desperate.     Then  he  is  in  the  sand  up  to  his 

iaist;  the  sand  reaches  his  chest,  he  is  but  a  bust.     He  raises 

m  hands,  utters  furious  groans,  digs  his  nails  into  the  sand, 

ies  to  hold  by  this  dust,  raises  himself  on  his  elbows  to 

rasp  a  weak  sea- weed,  and  sobs  frenziedly;  but  the  sand 

'lounts.     It  reaches  his  shoulders,  it  reaches  his  neck;  the 

ace  alone  is  visible  now.     The  mouth  cries,  and  the  sand 

lis  it,  and  then  there  is  a  silence.     The  eyes  still  look,  but 

:ie  sand  closes  them,  and  there  is  night.     Then  the  forehead 

'inks,  and  a  little  hair  waves  above  the  sand;  a  hand  emerges, 
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digs  up  the  sand,  is  waved,  and  disappears.  It  is  a  sinister 
effacement  of  a  man.  At  times  the  rider  is  swallowed  up 
with  his  horse,  at  times  the  carter  with  his  cart;  it  is  a  ship- 
wreck otherwhere  than  in  the  water;  it  is  the  land  drowning 
man.  The  land  penetrated  by  the  ocean  becomes  a  snare; 
it  presents  itself  as  a  plain,  and  opens  like  a  wave.  The 
abyss  has  its  acts  of  treachery. 

Such  a  mournful  adventure,  always  possible  on  some 
sea-shore,  was  also  possible  some  thirty  years  ago  in  the 
sewer  of  Paris.  Before  the  important  works  began  in  1833 
the  subway  of  Paris  was  subject  to  sudden  breakings-in. 
The  water  filtered  through  a  subjacent  and  peculiarly  friable 
soil;  and  the  road- way,  if  made  of  paving-stones,  as  in  the 
old  drains,  or  of  concrete  upon  beton,  as  in  the  new  galleries, 
having  no  support,  bent.  A  bend  in  a  road  of  this  nature 
is  a  crevice,  and  a  crevice  is  a  burst ing-in.  The  road- way 
broke  away  for  a  certain  length,  and  such  a  gap,  a  gulf  o| 
mud,  was  called,  in  the  special  language  of  the  sewer-men, 
/otitis.  What  is  a  fontis?  it  is  the  quicksand  of  the  sea- 
shore suddenly  met  with  under-ground;  it  is  the  quicksand 
of  Mount  St.  Michael  in  a  sewer.  The  moistened  soil  is 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  all  its  particles  are  held  in  suspense  in  a 
shifting  medium;  it  is  not  land  and  it  is  not  water.  The  depth 
is  at  times  very  great.  Nothing  can  be  more  formidable 
than  meeting  with  such  a  thing.  If  water  predominate, 
death  is  quick,  for  a  man  is  drowned;  if  earth  predominate, 
death  is  slow,  for  he  is  sucked  down. 

Can  our  readers  imagine  such  a  death  ?  if  it  be  frightful  to 
sink  in  a  quicksand  on  the  sea-shore,  what  is  it  in  a  cloaca? 
instead  of  fresh  air,  daylight,  a  clear  horizon,  vast  sounds, 
the  free  clouds  from  which  life  rains,  the  bark  perceived  ir 
the  distance,  that  hope  under  every  form,  of  possible  passers- 
by,  of  possible  help  up  to  the  last  minute, — instead  of  all  this 
deafness,  blindness,  a  black  archway,  the  interior  of  a  tomt 
already  made,  death  in  the  mud  under  a  tombstone!  slow 
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oking  by  ordure,  a  sarcophagus  where  asphyxia  opens  its 
iws  in  the  filth  and  clutches  you  by  the  throat;  fetidness 
[ngled  with  the  death-rattle,  mud  instead  of  sand,  sul- 
tureted  hydrogen  in  lieu  of  the  hurricane,  a  dung-heap 
stead  of  the  ocean!  and  to  call  and  gnash  the  teeth,  and 
ithe  and  struggle  and  expire,  writh  this  enormous  city 
lich  knows  nothing  of  it  above  one's  head. 
Inexpressible  the  horror  of  dying  thus!  Death  sometimes 
piates  its  atrocity  by  a  certain  terrible  dignity.  On  the 
re,  in  shipwreck,  a  man  may  be  great;  in  the  flames,  as  in 
3  foam,  a  superb  attitude  is  possible,  and  a  man  trans- 
ures  himself.  But  in  this  case  it  is  not  so;  for  the  death  is 
clean.  It  is  humiliating  to  expire  in  such  a  way,  and  the 
t  floating  visions  are  abject.  Mud  is  the  synonym  of  shame, 
d  is  little,  ugly,  and  infamous.  To  die  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey 
e  Clarence — very  well;  but  in  a  sewer  like  d'Escoubleau 
horrible.  To  struggle  in  it  is  hideous,  for  at  the  same 
le  as  one  is  dying,  one  is  wallowing.  There  is  enough 
rkness  for  it  to  be  Hell,  and  enough  mud  for  it  to  be  merely 
dough,  and  the  dying  man  does  not  know  whether  he  is 
but  to  become  a  specter  or  a  frog.  Everywhere  else  the 
>|)ulcher  is  sinister,  but  here  it  is  deformed. 
The  depth  of  the  fontis  varied,  as  did  its  length  and  its 
isity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  At  times  a 
,tis  was  three  or  four  feet  deep,  at  times  eight  or  ten,  and 
retimes  it  was  bottomless.  In  one  the  mud  was  almost 
;d,  in  another  nearly  liquid.  In  the  Luniere  fontis,  a  man 
*uld  have  taken  a  day  in  disappearing,  while  he  would  have 
m  devoured  in  five  minutes  by  the  Phelippeaux  slough. 
ie  mud  bears  more  or  less  well  according  to  its  degree  of 
isity,  and  a  lad  escapes  where  a  man  is  lost.  The  first 
/  of  safety  is  to  throw  away  every  sort  of  loading,  and 
?ry  sewer-man  who  felt  the  ground  giving  way  under  him 
ttean  by  getting  rid  of  his  basket  of  tools. 
The   fontis   had   various   causes,   friability   of   soil,   some 
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convulsion    beyond    man's   depth,    violent   summer   storms 
the  incessant  winter  rain,  and  long,  fine  showers.     At  time 
the  weight  of  the  surrounding  houses   upon  a  marshy  o 
sandy  soil  broke  the  roofs  of  the  subterranean  galleries  an< 
made  them  shrink,  or  else  it  happened  that  the  road-wa' 
broke  and  split  up  under  the  terrific  pressure.     The  pile  o 
the  Pantheon  destroyed  in  this  way  about  a  century  ago  ; 
portion  of  the  cellars  in  the  Mount  Ste.  Genevieve.     When  j 
sewer  gave  way  under  the  weight  of  the  houses,  the  disorde 
was  expressed  above  in  the  street  by  a  sort  of  saw-toothe« 
parting  between  the  paving-stones.     This  rent  was  develops 
in  a  serpentine  line  along  the  whole  length  of  the  injure 
drain,  and  in  such  a  case,  the  evil  being  visible,  the  remed 
might  be  prompt.     It  often  happened  also  that  the  interne 
ravage  was  not  revealed  by  any  scar  outside,  and  in  that  cas( 
woe  to  the  sewer-men.     Entering  the  injured  drain  incautious 
ly,  they  might  be  lost  in  it.     The  old  registers  mention  seven 
sewer-men  buried  in  this  manner  in  the  fontis.     They  giv 
several  names,  among  others  that  of  the  sewer-man  swallowe 
up  in  a  slough  under  the  opening  on  the  Rue  Careme-Prenan 
of  the  name  of  Blaise  Poutrain;  this  Blaise  was  brother 
Nicholas  Poutrain,  who  was  the  last  sexton  of  the  cemeter 
called  the  Charnier  des  Innocents  in  1785,  when  that  cemeter 
expired.     There  was  also  the  young  and  charming  Vicomj 
d'Escoubleau,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  one  of  the  heroe 
of  the  siege  of  Lerida,  where  the  assault  was  made  in  si 
stockings   and   with   violins   at   their   head.     D'Escoubleai 
surprised  one  night  with  his  cousin,  the  Duchesse  de  Sourdi 
drowned  himself  in  a  cesspool  of  the  Beautreillis  drain,  whej 
he  had  taken  refuge  to  escape  the  Due.  Madame  de  Sourdi 
when  informed  of  his  death,  asked  for  her  smelling-bottl 
and  forgot  to  weep  through  inhaling  her  salts.     In  such 
case,  there  is  no  love  that  holds  out;  the  cloaca  extinguish 
it.     Hero  refuses  to  wash  the  corpse  of  Leander,  the  Thisl 
stops  her  nose  in  the  presence  of  Pyramus,  saying,  Peugh ! 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Fontis 

ean  Valjean  found  himself  in  presence  of  a  fontis:  this 
>rt  of  breaking-in  was  frequent  at  that  day  in  the  subsoil 
\l  the  Champs  Elysees,  which  was  difficult  to  manage  for 
ydraulic  works,  and  most  injurious  to  under-ground  drains 
wing  to  its  extreme  fluidity.  This  fluidity  exceeds  even  the 
,)Oseness  of  sands  of  St.  George's  district,  which  could  only 
,e  overcome  by  laying  rubble  on  beton,  and  of  the  gas-in- 
jected clay  strata  in  the  Quartier  des  Martyrs,  which  are  so 
quid  that  a  passage  could  only  be  effected  under  the  Galerie 
,es  Martyrs  by  means  of  an  iron  tube.  When  in  1836  the 
,uthorities  demolished  and  rebuilt  under  the  Faubourg  St. 
[onore  the  old  stone  drain  in  which  Jean  Valjean  is  now 
.igaged,  the  shifting  sand  which  is  the  subsoil  of  the  Champs 
!ysees  as  far  as  the  Seine  offered  such  an  obstacle  that  the 
peration  lasted  six  months,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those 
^ing  on  the  water-side,  especially  such  as  had  mansions  and 
taches.  The  works  were  more  than  difficult,  they  were 
angerous;  but  we  must  allow  that  it  rained  for  four  and  a 
,alf  months,  and  the  Seine  overflowed  thrice. 

The  fontis  which  Jean  Valjean  came  across  was  occasioned 
\y  the  shower  of  the  previous  evening.  A  giving  way  of  the 
lavement,  which  was  badly  supported  by  the  subjacent  sand, 
ad  produced  a  deposit  of  rain-water,  and  when  the  infiltra- 
on  had  taken  place  the  ground  broke  in,  and  the  road-way, 
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being  displaced,  fell  into  the  mud.  How  far?  it  was  im- 
possible to  say,  for  the  darkness  was  denser  there  than  any- 
where else;  it  was  a  slough  of  mud  in  a  cavern  of  night.  Jean 
Valjean  felt  the  pavement  depart  from  under  him  as  he 
entered  the  slough;  there  was  water  at  top  and  mud  under- 
neath. He  must  pass  it,  for  it  was  impossible  to  turn  back; 
Marius  was  dying,  and  Jean  Valjean  worn  out.  Where  else 
could  he  go?  Jean  Valjean  advanced;  the  slough  appeared 
but  of  slight  depth  at  the  first  few  steps,  but  as  he  advance^ 
his  legs  sank  in.  He  soon  had  mud  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  and  water  above  the  knee.  He  walked  along,  raising 
Marius  with  both  arms  as  high  as  he  could  above  the  surface 
of  the  water;  the  mud  now  came  up  to  his  knees  and  the  water 
to  his  waist.  He  could  no  longer  draw  back,  and  he  sank 
in  deeper  and  deeper.  This  mud,  dense  enough  for  the  weight 
of  one  man,  could  not  evidently  bear  two;  Marius  and  Jean 
Valjean  might  have  had  a  chance  of  getting  out  separately, 
but,  for  all  that,  Jean  Valjean  continued  to  advance,  bearing 
the  dying  man,  who  was  perhaps  a  corpse.  The  water  came 
up  to  his  armpits,  and  he  felt  himself  drowning;  he  could 
scarce  move  in  the  depth  of  mud  in  which  he  was  standing, 
for  the  density  which  was  the  support  was  also  the  obstacle. 
He  still  kept  Marius  up,  and  advanced  with  an  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  strength,  but  he  was  sinking.  He  had  onlj 
his  head  out  of  water  and  his  two  arms  sustaining  Marius 
In  some  old  paintings  of  the  Deluge  there  is  a  mother  holding 
her  child  in  the  same  way.  As  he  still  sank,  he  threw  back 
his  face  to  escape  the  water  and  be  able  to  breathe;  any  one, 
who  saw  him  in  this  darkness  would  have  fancied  he  saw 
mask  floating  on  the  gloomy  waters.  He  vaguely  perceivec 
above  him  Marius's  hanging  head  and  livid  face;  he  made 
desperate  effort,  and  advanced  his  foot,  which  struck  against 
something  solid,  a  resting-place.     It  was  high  time. 

He  drew  himself  up,  and  writhed  and  rooted  himself  with 
species  of  fury  upon  this  support.     It  produced  on  him  th< 
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I  ffect  of  the  first  step  of  a  staircase  re-ascending  to  life.     This 

rapport  met  with  in  the  mud,  at  the  supreme  moment,  was 

lie  beginning  of  the  other  side'  of  the  road-way,  which  had 

illen  in  without  breaking,  and  bent  under  the  water  like 

plank  in   a  single   piece.     A   well-constructed   pavement 

j)rms  a  curve  and  possesses  such  firmness.     This  fragment 

f  road-way,  partly  submerged,  but  solid,  was  a  real  incline, 

nd  once  upon  it  they  were  saved.     Jean  Valjean  ascended 

j  and  attained  the  other  side  of  the  slough.     On  leaving  the 

ater  his  foot  caught  against  a  stone,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees. 

Ie  found  that  this  wras  just,  and  remained  on  them  for  some 

me,  with  his  soul  absorbed  in  words  addressed  to  God. 

He  rose,  shivering,  chilled,  bent  deneath  the  dying  man  he 
arried,  dripping  with  filth,  but  with  his  soul  full  of  strange 
Tightness. 


. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Wrecked  in  Sight  of  Port 

He  set  out  once  again;  still,  if  he  had  not  left  his  life  in  th< 
fontis,  he  seemed  to  have  left  his  strength  there.  Thii 
supreme  effort  had  exhausted  him,  and  his  fatigue  was  novi 
so  great  that  he  was  obliged,  every  three  or  four  paces,  t( 
take  breath,  and  leaned  against  the  wall.  Once  he  had  to  si 
down  on  the  banquette  in  order  to  alter  Marius's  position 
and  believed  that  he  should  remain  there.  But  if  his  vigo: 
were  dead,  his  energy  was  not  so,  and  he  rose  again.  H< 
walked  desperately,  almost  quickly,  went  thus  one  hundrec 
yards  without  raising  his  head,  almost  without  breathing 
and  all  at  once  ran  against  the  wall.  He  had  reached  ai 
elbow  of  the  drain,  and  on  arriving  head  down  at  the  turning 
came  against  the  wall.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  at  the  end  o: 
the  passage  down  there,  far,  very  far  away,  perceived 
light.  But  this  time  it  was  no  terrible  light,  but  white,  fail 
light.  It  was  daylight.  Jean  Valjean  saw  the  outlet, 
condemned  soul  that  suddenly  saw  from  the  middle  of  th< 
furnace  the  issue  from  Gehenna  would  feel  what  Jean  Val 
jean  felt.  It  would  fly  wildly  with  the  stumps  of  its  burnec 
wings  toward  the  radiant  gate.  Jean  Valjean  no  longe: 
felt  fatigue,  he  no  longer  felt  Marius's  weight,  he  found  agaii 
his  muscles  of  steel,  and  ran  rather  than  walked.  As  he  drev 
nearer,  the  outlet  became  more  distinctly  designed;  it  was  ai 
arch,  not  so  tall  as  the  roof,  which  gradually  contracted,  anc 
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ot  so  wide  as  the  gallery,  which  grew  narrower  at  the  same 
me  as  the  roof  became  lowered.  The  tunnel  finished  inside 
1  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  a  faulty  reduction,  imitated  from 
le  wickets  of  houses  of  correction,  logical  in  a  prison,  but 
logical  in  a  drain,  and  which  has  since  been  corrected. 

Jean  Valjean  reached  the  issue  and  then  stopped;  it  was 
^rtainly  the  outlet,  but  they  could  not  get  out. 

The  arch  was  closed  by  a  strong  grating,  and  this  grating, 
'hich  apparently  rarely  turned  on  its  oxidized  hinges,  was 
istened  to  the  stone  wall  by  a  heavy  lock,  which,  red  with 
ast,  seemed  an  enormous  brick.  The  key-hole  was  visible, 
k  well  as  the  bolt  deeply  plunged  into  its  iron  box.  It  was 
>ne  of  those  Bastile  locks  of  which  ancient  Paris  was  so 
rodigal.  Beyond  the  gratings  were  the  open  air,  the  river, 
laylight,  the  bank,  very  narrow,  but  sufficient  to  escape  by; 
ae  distant  quays,  Paris,  that  gulf  in  which  a  man  hides 
.imself  so  easily;  the  wide  horizon,  and  liberty.  On  the 
ght  could  be  distinguished,  down  the  river,  the  Pont  de 
ena,  and  up  it  the  Pont  des  Invalides;  the  spot  would 
ave  been  a  favorable  one  to  await  night  and  escape.  It  was 
,ne  of  the  most  solitary  points  in  Paris,  the  bank  facing 
ne  Gros-Caillou.  The  flies  went  in  and  out  through  the 
[rating-bars.  It  might  be  about  half-past  eight  in  the 
/ening,  and  day  was  drawing  in;  Jean  Valjean  laid  Marius 
i  ong  the  wall  on  the  dry  part  of  the  way,  then  walked 
o  to  the  grating,  and  seized  the  bars  with  both  hands; 
jbe  shock  was  frenzied,  but  the  effect  null.  The  grating 
ibd  not  stir.  Jean  Valjean  seized  the  bars  one  after  the 
ther,  hoping  he  might  be  able  to  break  out  the  least  sub- 
tantial  one,  and  employ  it  as  a  lever  to  lift  the  gate  off  the 
inges  or  break  the  lock,  but  not  a  bar  stirred.  A  tiger's 
ieeth  are  not  more  solidly  set  in  their  sockets.  Without  a 
^ver  it  was  impossible  to  open  the  grating,  and  the  obstacle 
ras  invincible. 

Must  he  finish  then,  there?  what  should  he  do?  what  would 
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become  of  him?  he  had  not  the  strength  to  turn  back  ail 
recommence   the   frightful   journey   which    he   had   alreacH 
made.     Moreover,  how  was  he  to  cross  again  that  slou* 
from  which  he  had  only  escaped  by  a  miracle  ?     And  after  til 
slough,  was  there  not  the  police  squad,  which  he  assured 
would  not  escape  twice;  and  then  where  should  he  go,  and 
what  direction?  following  the  slope  would  not  lead  to  h 
object,  for  if  he  reached  another  outlet  he  would  find  it  o 
structed  by  an  iron  plate  or  a  grating.     All  the  issues  we 
indubitably  closed  in  that  way;  accident  had  left  the  gratii 
by  which  they  entered  open,  but  it  was  plain  that  all  tl 
other  mouths  of   the  sewer  were   closed.     They   had  on 
succeeded  in  escaping  .into  a  prison. 

It  was  all  over,  and  all  that  Jean  Valjean  had  done  w< 
useless:  God  opposed  it.  They  were  both  caught  in  the  dar 
and  immense  web  of  death,  and  Jean  Valjean  felt  the  fearfi 
spider  already  running  along  the  black  threads  in  the  dark 
ness. 

He  turned  his  back  to  the  grating  and  fell  on  the  pave 
ment  near  Marius,  who  was  still  motionless,  and  whose  hea 
had  fallen  between  his  knees.     There  was  no  outlet;  th 
was  the  last  drop  of  agony. 

Of  whom  did  he  think  in  this  profound  despondency 
Neither  of  himself  nor  of  Marius !     He  thought  of  Cosette. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Torn  Coat-skirt 

In  the  midst  of  his  annihilation  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder 
a,nd  a  low  voice  said: 
,    "Half  shares." 

j    Some  one  in  the  shadow?     As  nothing  so  resembles  a 

I  Iream  as  despair,  Jean  Valjean  fancied  that  he  was  dream- 

,ng.     He  had  not  heard  a  footstep.     Was  it  possible?     He 

aised  his  eyes,  and  a  man  was  standing  before  him.     This 

nan  was  dressed  in  a  blouse,  his  feet  were  naked,  and  he  held 

1  ds  shoes  in  his  hand;  he  had  evidently  taken  them  off  in  order 

|o  be  able  to  reach  Jean  Valjean  without  letting  his  footsteps 

>e  heard.     Jean  Valjean  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation; 

owever  unexpected  the  meeting  might  be,   the  man  was 

iown  to  him:  it  was  Thenardier.     Although,  so  to  speak, 

roused  with  a  start,  Jean  Valjean,  accustomed  to  alarms 

tyd  to  unexpected  blows,  which  it  is  necessary  to  parry  quickly, 

t  once  regained  possession  of  all  his  presence  of  mind. 

fesides,  the  situation  could  not  be  worse;  a  certain  degree  of 

istress  is  not  capable  of  any  crescendo,   and  Thenardier 

r'mself  could  not  add  any  blackness  to  this  night.     There 

as  a  moment's  expectation.     Thenardier,  raising  his  right 

and  to  the  level  of  his  forehead,  made  a  screen  of  it;  then  he 

revv  his  eyebrows  together  with  a  wink,  which,  with  a  slight 

inching  of  the  lips,   characterizes  the  sagacious   attention 

a  man  who  is  striving  to  recognize  another.     He  did  not 
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succeed.  Jean  Valjean,  as  we  said,  was  turning  his  back  1 
the  light,  and  was  besides  so  disfigured,  so  filthy,  and  blooc 
stained,  that  he  could  not  have  been  recognized  in  broa 
daylight.  On  the  other  hand,  Thenardier,  with  his  face  1 
up  by  the  light  from  the  grating,  a  cellar  brightness,  it 
true,  livid  but  precise  in  his  lividness,  leaped  at  once  int 
Jean  Valjean's  eyes,  to  employ  the  energetic  popular  metapho 
This  inequality  of  conditions  sufficed  to  insure  some  advanta^ 
to  Jean  Valjean  in  the  mysterious  duel  which  was  about 
begin  between  the  two  situations  and  the  two  men.  Tl 
meeting  took  place  between  Jean  Valjean  masked  and  Thena 
dier  unmasked.  Jean  Valjean  at  once  perceived  that  Th< 
nardier  did  not  recognize  him;  and  they  looked  at  each  oth< 
silently  in  this  gloom,  as  if  taking  each  other's  measur 
Thenardier  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"How  do  you  mean  to  get  out?" 

Jean  Valjean  not  replying,  Thenardier  continued: 

"It  is  impossible  to  pick  the  lock;  and  yet  you  must  g 
out  of  here." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Jean  Valjean. 

"Well,  then,  half  shares." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  have  killed  the  man,  very  good,  and  I  have  tl 
key." 

Thenardier  pointed  to  Marius,  and  continued,  "I  do  n 
know  you,  but  you  must  be  a  friend,  and  I  wish  to  help  you 

Jean  Valjean  began  to  understand.  Thenardier  took  hi 
for  an  assassin.     The  latter  continued 

"Listen,  mate,  you  did  not  kill  this  man  without  lookii 
to  see  what  he  had  in  his  pockets.  Give  me  my  half  and 
open  the  gate." 

And  half  drawing  a  heavy  key  from  under  his  ragg 
blouse,  he  added: 

"Would  you  like  to  see  how  the  'key  of  the  street'  is  madi 
Look  here." 
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Jean  Valjean  was  so  astounded  that  he  doubted  whether 
what  he  saw  was  real.  It  was  Providence  appearing  in  a 
horrible  form,  and  the  good  angel  issuing  from  the  ground 
in  the  shape  of  Thenardier.  The  latter  thrust  his  hand  into  a 
wide  pocket  hidden  under  his  blouse,  drew  out  a  rope,  and 
handed  it  to  Jean  Valjean. 

1  "There,"  he  said,  "I  give  you  the  rope  in  the  bargain." 
,,     "What  am  I  to  do  with  the  rope?" 

J    "You  also  want  a  stone,  but  you  will  find  that  outside,  as 
there  is  a  heap  of  them. " 
..i  "What  am  I  to  do  with  a  stone?" 

[  "Why,  you  ass,  as  you  are  going  to  throw  the  cove  into  the 
,  river,  you  want  a  rope  and  a  stone,  or  else  the  body  will 
loat  on  the  water." 

Jean  Valjean  took  the  rope  mechanically,  and  Thenardier 
snapped  his  fingers  as  if  a  sudden  idea  had  occurred  to 
lim. 

"Hilloh,  mate,  how  did  you  manage  to  get  through  that 
ilough  ?     I  did  not  dare  venture  into  it.     Peugh !  you  do  not 
imell  pleasant." 
After  a  pause  he  added: 

"I  ask  you  questions,  but  you  are  right  not  to  answer;  it  is 

■  apprenticeship  for  the  magistrate's  ugly  quarter  of  an 

lour.     And  then,  by  not  speaking  at  all  a  man  runs  no  risk  of 

o  leaking  too  loud.     No  matter,  though  I  cannot  see  your 

kce  and  do  not  know  your  name,  you  would  do  wrong  in 

■iapposing  that  I  do  not  know  who  you  are  and  what  you  want. 

fknow  all  about  it;  you  have  smashed  that  swell  a  little,  and 

iow  want  to  get  rid  of  him  somewhere.     You  prefer  the  river, 

hat  great  nonsense-hider,  and  I  will  help  you  out  of  the 

lobble.     It  is  my  delight  to  aid  a  good  fellow  when  in  trouble. " 

While  commending  Jean  Valjean  for  his  silence,  it  was 

>lain  that  he  was  trying  to  make  him  speak.     He  pushed 

tis  shoulder,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  his  profile,  and  exclaimed, 

hough  without  raising  the  pitch  of  his  voice: 
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"  Talking  of  the  slough,  you  are  a  precious  ass.  Wl 
did  you  not  throw  the  man  into  it?" 

Jean  Valjean  preserved  silence.  Thenardier  continue 
raising  his  rag  of  a  cravat  to  the  Adam's  apple,  a  gestu 
which  completes  the  capable  air  of  a  serious  man: 

"Really,  you  may  have  acted  sensibly,  for  the  workme 
coming  to-morrow  to  stop  up  the  hole  would  certainly  ha1 
found  the  swell,  and  your  trail  would  be  followed  up.  Son 
one  has  passed  through  the  sewer;  who?  how  did  he  get  ou 
was  he  seen  to  do  so?  The  police  are  full  of  sense;  the  dra 
is  a  traitor,  and  denounces  you.  Such  a  find  is  a  rarity, 
attracts  attention,  for  few  people  employ  the  sewer  for  the 
little  business,  while  the  river  belongs  to  everybody,  ai 
is  the  real  grave.  At  the  end  of  a  month  your  man  is  fishe 
up  at  the  nets  of  St.  Cloud;  well,  who  troubles  himself  abo 
that?  it's  cold  meat,  that's  all.  Who  killed  the  man?  Par 
and  justice  makes  no  inquiries.     You  acted  wisely. " 

The  more  loquacious  Thenardier  became,  the  more  sile 
Jean  Valjean  was.     Thenardier  shook  his  shoulder  again. 

"And  now  let's  settle  our  business.  You  have  seen  n 
key,  so  show  me  your  money. " 

Thenardier  was  haggard,  firm,  slightly  menacing,  b 
remarkably  friendly.  There  was  one  strange  fact:  Th 
nardier's  manner  was  not  simple;  he  did  not  appear  entire 
at  his  ease;  while  not  affecting  any  mysterious  air,  he  spol 
in  a  low  voice.  From  time  to  time  he  laid  his  finger  on  H 
lip,  and  muttered,  "Chut!"  it  was  difficult  to  guess  \vh 
for  there  were  only  themselves  present.  Jean  Valjean  thoug 
that  other  bandits  were  probably  hidden  in  some  corner  1 
great  distance  off,  and  that  Thenardier  was  not  anxioi 
to  share  with  them.     The  latter  continued: 

"Now  for  a  finish.     How  much  had  the  swell  about  him ? 

Jean  Valjean  felt  in  his  pockets.  It  was,  as  will  be  r 
membered,  always  his  rule  to  have  money  about  him,  i 
the  gloomy  life  of  expedients  to  which  he  was  condemnc 
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rendered  it  a  law  for  him.     This  time,  however,  he  was  un- 
orovided.     In  putting  on,   upon  the  previous  evening,   his 
National   Guard  uniform,  he  forgot,   mournfully  absorbed 
fis  he  was,  to  take  out  his  pocket-book,  and  he  had  only 
some  change  in   his   waistcoat-pocket.     He  turned  out   his 
pocket,  which  was  saturated  with  slime  and  laid  on  the  ban- 
quette a  louis  d'or,  two  five-franc  pieces,  and  five  or  six  double 
■lis.     Thenardier  thrust  out  his  lower  lip  with  a  significant 
wist  of  the  neck. 
"  You  did  not  kill  him  for  much,"  he  said. 
He  began  most  familiarly  feeling  in  Jean  Valjean  and 
Nanus's  pockets,  and  Jean  Valjean,  who  was  most  anxious 
o  keep  his  back  to  the  light,  allowed  him  to  do  so.     While 
eeling  in  Marius's  coat,  Thenardier,  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
onjurer,  managed  to  tear  off,  without  Jean  Valjean  per- 
eiving  the  fact,  a  strip,  which  he  concealed  under  his  blouse; 
•robably  thinking  that  this  piece  of  cloth  might  help  him  to 
ecognize  hereafter  the  assassinated  man  and  the  assassin, 
lowever,  he  found  no  more  than  the  thirty  francs. 
:  "It  is  true,"  he  said;  "one  with  the  other,  you  have  no 
lore  than  that." 
And,  forgetting  his  phrase  half  shares,  he  took  all.     He 
esitated  a  little  at  the  double  sous,  but  on  reflection  he  took 
^m  too,  while  grumbling,  "I  don't  care;  it  is  killing  people 
Ipo  cheaply." 
This  done,  he  again  took  the  key  from  under  his  blouse. 
"Now,  my  friend,  you  must  be  off.     It  is  here  as  at  the 
Kirs;  you  pay  when  you  go  out.     You  have  paid,  so  you  can 


o." 


ul  And  he  began  laughing.  We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
hether  he  had  the  pure  and  disinterested  intention  of  saving 
)ki  assassin,  when  he  gave  a  stranger  the  help  of  this  key,  and 
pillowed  any  one  but  himself  to  pass  through  this  gate.  The- 
nardier helped  Jean  Valjean  to  replace  Marius  on  his  back, 
[ead  then  proceeded  to  the  grating  on  the  tips  of  his  naked 
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feet.  After  making  Jean  Valjean  a  sign  to  follow  him,  l 
placed  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  remained  for  some  seconc 
as  if  in  suspense;  but  when  the  inspection  wyas  over  he  pi 
the  key  in  the  lock.  The  bolt  slid,  and  the  gate  turned  c 
its  hinges  without  grinding  or  creaking.  It  was  plain  th; 
this  grating  and  these  hinges,  carefully  oiled,  opened  mo: 
frequently  than  might  be  supposed.  This  ease  was  il 
omened;  it  spoke  of  furtive  comings  and  goings,  of  the  mystj 
rious  entrances  and  exits  of  night-men,  and  the  crafty  fool 
fall  of  crime.  The  sewer  was  evidently  an  accomplice  J 
some  dark  band,  and  this  taciturn  grating  was  a  receive! 

Thenardier  held  the  door  ajar,  left  just  room  for  Jea 
Valjean  to  pass,  relocked  the  gate,  and  plunged  back  into  tlj 
darkness,  making  no  more  noise  than  a  breath;  he  seema 
to  walk  with  the  velvety  pads  of  a  tiger. 

A  moment  later  this  hideous  providence  had  disappeare 
and  Jean  Valjean  was  outside. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Marius  Appears  Dead  to  an  Expert 

He  let  Marius  slip  down  on  to  the  bank.  They  were  outside; 
the  miasmas,  the  darkness,  the  horror  wrere  behind  him;  the 
healthy,  pure,  living,  joyous,  freely  respirable  air  inundated 
him.  All  around  him  was  silence,  but  it  was  the  charming 
silence  of  the  sun  setting  in  the  full  azure.  Twilight  was 
massing,  and  night,  the  great  liberator,  the  friend  of  all  those 
who  need  a  cloak  of  darkness  to  escape  from  an  agony,  was 
it  hand.  The  sky  presented  itself  on  all  sides  like  an  enor- 
nous  calm,  and  the  river  rippled  up  to  his  feet  with  the  sound 
)f  a  kiss.  The  aerial  dialogue  of  the  nests  bidding  each  other 
rood-night  in  the  elms  of  the  Champs  Elysees  was  audible. 
\  few  stars,  faintly  studding  the  pale  blue  of  the  zenith, 
ormed  in  the  immensity  little  imperceptible  flashes.  Night 
infolded  over  Jean  Valjean's  head  all  the  swreetness  of  in- 
mitude. 

!  It  was  the  undecided  and  exquisite  hour  which  says  neither 
r^s  nor  no.  There  was  already  sufficient  light  for  a  man 
o  lose  himself  in  it  a  short  distance  off,  and  yet  sufficient 
iaylight  to  recognize  any  one  close  by. 

Jean  Valjean  was  for  a  few  seconds  irresistibly  overcome 
>y  all  this  august  and  caressing  serenity.  There  are  minutes 
)f  oblivion  in  which  suffering  gives  up  harassing  the  wretch ; 
111  is  eclipsed  in  thought;  peace  covers  the  dreamer  like 
light,  and  under  the  gleaming  twilight  the  soul  shines  starry 
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in  imitation  of  the  sky  which  is  becoming  illumined.  Jeai 
Valjean  could  not  refrain  from  contemplating  the  vast  clea 
shade  which  he  had  above  him,  and  pensively  took  a  bath  o 
ecstasy  and  prayer  in  the  majestic  silence  of  the  eterna 
heavens.  Then,  as  if  the  feeling  of  duty  returned  to  him 
he  eagerly  bent  down  over  Marius,  and,  lifting  some  wate: 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  softly  threw  a  few  drops  into  hi 
face.  Marius's  eyelids  did  not  move,  but  he  still  breathec 
through  his  parted  lips.  Jean  Valjean  was  again  about  t< 
plunge  his  hand  into  the  river,  when  he  suddenly  felt  tha 
strange  sensation  as  when  we  feel  there  is  some  one  behinc 
us  though  we  cannot  see  him.  He  turned  round,  and  then 
was  really  some  one  behind  him,  and  there  had  been  jus 
before. 

A  man  of  tall  stature,  dressed  in  a  long  coat,  with  foldec 
arms,  and  carrying  in  his  right  hand  a  cudgel,  whose  leadei 
knob  could  be  seen,  was  standing  a  few  paces  behind  Jeai 
Valjean,  who  was  leaning  over  Marius.  It  was,  with  th< 
help  of  the  darkness,  a  species  of  apparition.  Any  simpL 
man  would  have  been  frightened  at  it  owing  to  the  twilight 
and  a  thoughtful  one  on  account  of  the  bludgeon.  Jeai 
Valjean  recognized  Javert.  The  reader  has  doubtless  guessec 
that  the  tracker  of  Thenardier  was  no  other  than  Javert 
Javert,  after  his  uphoped-for  escaped  from  the  barricade 
went  to  the  prefecture  of  police,  made  a  verbal  report  to  thj 
prefect  in  person  in  a  short  audience,  and  then  immediate^ 
returned  to  duty,  which  implied — the  note  found  on  him  wTil! 
be  remembered — a  certain  surveillance  of  the  right  bank 
the  river  at  Champs  Elysees,  which  had  for  some  time  pas 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  police.  There  he  perceivec 
Thenardier  and  followed  him.     The  rest  is  known. 

It  will  be  also  understood  that  the  grating  so  obligingl; 
opened  for  Jean  Valjean  was  a  clever  trick  on  the  part  o 
Thenardier.  He  felt  that  Javert  was  still  there;  the  mai 
watched  has  a  scent  which  never  deceives  him;  and  it  wa 
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lecessary  to  throw  a  bone  to  this  greyhound.  An  assassin — 
Arhat  a  chance!  he  could  not  let  it  slip.  Thenardier,  on 
cutting  Jean  Valjean  outside  in  his  place,  offered  a  prey  to 
;he  policeman,  made  him  loose  his  hold,  caused  himself  to  be 
:orgotten  in  a  greater  adventure,  recompensed  Javert  for  his 
oss  of  time,  which  always  flatters  a  spy,  gained  thirty  francs, 
md  fully  intended,  for  his  own  part,  to  escape  by  the  help 
rf  this  diversion. 

Jean  Valjean  had  passed  from  one  shoal  to  another;  these 
wo  meetings,  one  upon  the  other,  falling  from  Thenardier 
on  Javert,  were  rude.  Javert  did  not  recognize  Jean  Val- 
jean, who,  as  we  have  said,  no  longer  resembled  himself. 
Je  did  not  unfold  his  arms,  but  secured  his  grasp  of  his 
fe-preserver  by  an  imperceptible  movement,  and  said  in  a 
[harp,  calm  voice: 

"Who  are  you?" 

"Myself." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  am  Jean  Valjean." 

Javert  placed  his  life-preserver  between  his  teeth,  bent  his 

j[nees,  bowed  his  back,  laid  his  two  powerful  hands  on  Jean 

aljean's  shoulders,  which  they  held  as  in  two  vises,  examined 

.id    recognized    him.     Their    faces    almost    touched,    and 

invert's  glance  was  terrific.     Jean  Valjean  remained  inert 

ider  Javert's  gripe,  like  a  lion  enduring  the  claw  of  a  lynx. 

"Inspector   Javert,"   he   said,    "you   have   me.     Besides, 

?ce  this  morning  I  have  considered  myself  your  prisoner. 

did  not  give  you  my  address  in  order  to  try  and  escape  you. 

ake  me,  but  grant  me  one  thing. " 

Javert  did  not  seem  to  hear,  but  kept  his  eyeballs  fixed 
jy-i  Jean  Valjean.  His  wrinkled  chin  thrust  up  his  lips  toward 
0{  s  nose,  a  sign  of  stern  reverie.     At  length  he  loosed  his  hold 

Jean  Valjean,  drew  himself  up,  clutched  his  life-preserver, 

d,  as  if  in  a  dream,  muttered  rather  than  asked  this  question : 

"What  are  you  doing  here?  who  is  that  man?" 
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Jean  Valjean  replied,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  t 
awaken  Javert: 

"It  is  of  him  that  I  wish  to  speak.  Do  with  me  as  yo 
please,  but  help  me  first  to  carry  him  home.  I  only  ask  th 
of  you. " 

Javert's  face  was  contracted  in  the  same  way  as  it  alwa^ 
was  when  any  one  believed  him  capable  of  a  concessioi 
still  he  did  not  say  no. 

He  stooped  again,  took  from  his  pocket  a  handkerchie 
which  he  dipped  in  the  water,  and  wiped  Marius's  ensai 
guined  forehead. 

"This  man  was  at  the  barricade,"  he  said  in  a  low  voic 
and  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "he  was  the  one  whom  th< 
called  Marius. " 

He  was  a  first-class  spy,  who  had  observed  everythin 
listened  to  everything,  heard  everything,  and  picked 
everything  when  he  believed  himself  about  to  die;  who  ev< 
in  his  death  agony  was  a  spy,  and,  standing  on  the  first  st< 
of  the  sepulcher,  took  notes.  He  seized  Marius's  hand  ai 
felt  his  pulse. 

"He  is  wounded,"  said  Jean  Valjean. 

"He  is  a  dead  man,"  said  Javert. 

Jean  Valjean  replied: 

"No;  not  yet." 

"Then  you  brought  him  from  the  barricade  here?"  Jave 
observed. 

His  preoccupation  must  have  been  great  for  him  not 
dwell  on  this  alarming  escape  through  the  sewers,  and  r 
even  remark  Jean  Valjean's  silence  after  his  question.     Je 
Valjean,  on  his  side,  seemed  to  have  a  sole  thought;  he  cc 
tinued: 

"He  lives  in  the  Marais,  in  the  Rue  des  Filles  du  Calvai 
with  his  grandfather.     I  do  not  know  his  name. " 

Jean  Valjean  felt  in  Marius's  pocket,  took  out  the  pock 
book,  opened  it  at  the  page  on  which  Marius  had  written 
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)encil,  and  offered  it  to  Javert.  There  was  still  sufficient 
loating  light  in  the  air  to  be  able  to  read,  and  Javert  besides 
lad  in  his  eyes  the  feline  phosphorescence  of  night-birds. 
le  deciphered  the  few  lines  written  by  Marius,  and  growled, 
:  Gillenormand,  No.  6,  Rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire."  Then 
ie  cried,  "Driver!'5 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  coachman  waiting  above 

i  case  of  need.     A  moment  after  the  hackney,  which  came 

j.own  the  incline  leading  to  the  watering-place,  was  on  the 

^nk.     Marius  was  deposited  on  the  back  seat,  and  Javert 

at  down  by  Jean  Valjean's  side  on  the  front  one.     When  the 

oor  was  closed  the  fiacre  started  off  rapidly  along  the  quays 

i  the  direction  of  the  Bastile.     They  quitted  the  quay  and 

irned  into  the  streets;  and  the  driver,  a  black  outline  on 

is  seat,  lashed  his  lean  horses.     There  was  an  icy  silence  in 

le  hackney-coach;  Marius  motionless,  with  his  body  reclining 

i  one  corner,  his  head  on  his  chest,  his  arms  pendent,  and 

is  legs  stiff,  appeared  to  be  only  waiting  for  a  coffin;  Jean 

aljean  seemed  made  of  gloom,  and  Javert  of  stone;  and  in 

lis  fiacre  full  of  night,  whose  interior,  each  time  that  it 

issed  a  lamp,  seemed  to  be  lividly  lit  up  as  if  by  an  inter- 

ittent  flash,  accident  united  and  appeared  to  confront  the 

ree  immobilities  of  tragedy, — the  corpse,  the  specter,  and 

i   statue. 


CHAPTER  X 

Return  of  the  Son  Prodigal  of  His  Life 

At  each  jolt  over  the  pavement  a  drop  of  blood  fell  froi 
Marius's  hair.  It  was  quite  night  when  the  hackney-coac 
reached  No.  6,  Rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire. 

Javert  got  out  first,  examined  at  a  glance  the  number  ov( 
the  gate-way,  and  raising  the  heavy  knocker  of  hammere 
steel,  adorned  in  the  old  style  with  a  goat  and  a  satyr  coi 
tending,  gave  a  violent  knock.  The  folding-door  opene 
slightly,  and  Javert  pushed  it  open.  The  porter  half-showe 
himself,  yawning,  and  scarce  awake,  candle  in  hand.  A 
were  asleep  in  the  house,  for  people  go  to  bed  early  at  tl 
Marais,  especially  on  days  of  rioting.  This  good  old  di 
trict,  terrified  by  the  revolution,  takes  refuge  in  sleep,  \\\ 
children  who,  when  they  hear  old  Boguey  coming,  quick 
hide  their  heads  under  the  counterpane. 

In  the  meanwhile  Jean  Valjean  and  the  driver  remove 
Marius  from  the  hackney-coach,  Valjean,  holding  him  und< 
the  armpits,  and  the  coachman  under  the  knees.  Whi 
carrying  Marius  in  this  way,  Jean  Valjean  passed  his  hanc 
under  his  clothes,  which  were  terribly  torn,  felt  his  ches 
and  assured  himself  that  his  heart  still  beat.  It  even  beat 
little  less  feebly,  as  if  the  motion  of  the  vehicle  had  produce 
a  certain  return  to  life.  Javert  addressed  the  porter  in  tl 
tone  which  becomes  the  government  in  the  presence  of  tl 
porter  of  a  man  who  belongs  to  a  faction. 
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"Any  one  live  here  of  the  name  of  Gillenormand?" 

"It  is  here.     What  do  you  want  with  him?" 

"We  have  brought  home  his  son." 

"His  son?"  the  porter  asked  in  amazement. 

"He    is    dead." 

Jean  Valjean,  who  followed,  ragged  and  filthy,  behind 
Javert,  and  whom  the  porter  regarded  with  some  horror, 
made  him  a  sign  that  it  was  not  so.  The  porter  seemed 
neither  to  understand  Javert's  remark  nor  Jean  Valjean's 
notion.     Javert  continued: 

"He  has  been  to  the  barricade,  and  here  he  is." 

"To  the  barricade!"  the  porter  exclaimed. 

"He  has  been  killed.     Go  and  wake  his  father." 

The  porter  did  not  stir. 

"Go!"  Javert  continued,  and  added,  "There  will  be  a 
uneral  here  to-morrow." 

For  Javert,  the  ordinary  incidents  of  the  streets  were  classi- 
ied  categorically,  which  is  the  commencement  of  foresight 
Imd  surveillance,  and  each  eventuality  had  its  compartment; 
he  possible  facts  were  to  some  extent  kept  in  drawers,  whence 
hey  issued  on  occasions  in  variable  quantities;  there  were 
q  the  streets,  disturbance,  riot,  carnival,  and  interments. 

The  porter  limited  himself  to  awaking  Basque;  Basque 
|  woke  Nicolette;  Nicolette  awoke  Aunt  Gillenormand.  As 
|r  the  grandfather,  he  was  left  to  sleep,  as  it  was  thought 
fat  he  would  know  the  affair  quite  soon  enough. 

Marius  was  carried  to  the  first-floor,  no  one  being  acquainted 
rith  the  fact  in  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  he  was  laid  on  an 
Id  sofa  in  M.  Gillenormand's  anteroom,  and,  while  Basque 
fent  to  fetch  a  physician  and  Nicolette  opened  the  linen- 
resses,  Jean  Valjean  felt  Javert  touch  his  shoulder.  He 
nderstood,  and  went  down,  Javert  following  close  at  his 
eels.  The  porter  saw  them  depart,  as  he  had  seen  them 
rrive,  with  a  startled  sleepiness.  They  got  into  the  hackney- 
aach,  and  the  driver  on  his  box. 


eo' 
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" Inspector  J  avert,"  Jean  Valjean  said,  " grant  me  or 
thing  more." 

"What  is  it?"  J  avert  answered  roughly. 

"Let  me  go  home  for  a  moment,  and  you  can  then  do  wit 
me  what  you  please." 

Javert  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments  with  his  ch 
thrust  into  the  collar  of  his  great-coat,  and  then  let  down  tl 
front  window. 

"Driver,"  he  said,  "No.  7  Rue  de  PHomme  Arme." 


CHAPTER  XI 

A  Shock  to  the  Absolute 

^hey  did  not  speak  during  the  entire  ride.     What  did  Jean 

raljean  want?  to  finish  what  he  had  begun;  to  warn  Cosette, 

m  her  where  Marius  was,  give  her  perhaps  some  other  use- 

il  information,  and  make,  if  he  could,  certain  final  arrange- 

lents.     For  his  own  part,  as  regarded  what  concerned  him 

ersonally,  it  was  all  over;  he  had  been  arrested  by  Javert, 

rid  did  not  resist.     Any  other  than  he,  in  such  a  situation, 

ould  perhaps  have  vaguely  thought  of  the  rope  which  The- 

ardier  had  given  him,  and  the  bars  of  the  first  cell  he  entered; 

it  since  his  meeting  with  the  bishop  Jean  Valjean  had  within 

m  a  profound  religious  hesitation  against  every  assault, 

ren  on  himself.     Suicide,  that  mysterious   attack  on  the 

lknown,  which  may  contain  to  a  certain  extent  the  death 

the  soul,  wTas  impossible  to  Jean  Valjean. 

On  entering  the  Rue  de  PHomme  Arme  the  coach  stopped, 

■>■  the  street  was  too  narrow  for  vehicles  to  pass  along  it. 

nn   Valjean    and    Javert    got    out.     The    driver    humbly 

presented  to  "Mr.  Inspector"  that  the  Utrecht  velvet  of 

s  coach  was  quite  spoiled  by  the  blood  of  the  assassinated 

an  and  the  filth  of  the  assassin, — that  is  how  he  understood 

e  affair, — and  he  added  that  an  indemnity  was  due  to  him. 

:  the  same  time,  taking  his  license-book  from  his  pocket, 

begged  "Mr.  Inspector"  to  have  the  kindness  to  write 

im  a  little  bit  of  a  certificate.     Javert  thrust  back  the  book 

lich  the  driver  offered  him,  and  said: 
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"How  much  do  you  want,  including  the  time  you  waite 
and  the  journey  ?" 

"  It's  seven  hours  and  a  quarter, "  the  driver  answered,  "  an 
my  velvet  was  bran-new.     Eighty  francs,  'Mr.  Inspector.' 

Javert  took  from  his  pocket  four  napoleons,  and  di: 
missed  the  hackney-coach.  Jean  Valjean  thought  that 
was  Javert's  intention  to  take  him  on  foot  to  the  Blanc 
Manteaux  post,  or  that  of  the  Archives,  which  are  close  b 
They  entered  the  street,  which  was  as  usual  deserted.  Javei 
followed  Jean  Valjean,  and,  on  reaching  No.  7,  the  latte 
rapped,  and  the  gate  opened. 

"Very  good,"  said  Javert,  "go  up." 

He  added,  with  a  strange  expression,  and  as  if  making  a 
effort  to  speak  as  he  was  doing: 

"I  will  wait  for  you  here." 

Jean  Valjean  looked  at  Javert,  for  this  style  of  condu< 
was  not  at  all  a  habit  of  Javert's.  Still,  it  could  not  surpris 
him  greatly  that  Javert  should  now  place  in  him  a  sort  ( 
haughty  confidence,  the  confidence  of  the  cat  which  gram 
the  mouse  liberty  to  the  length  of  its  claw.  Resolved,  as  b 
was,  to  have  done  with  it  all,  this  could  not  surprise  him.  H 
thrust  open  the  gate,  entered  the  house,  shouted  to  the  porte] 
who  was  in  bed  and  had  pulled  the  string,  "It  is  I,"  an 
mounted  the  staircase.  On  reaching  the  first  story  he  pausec 
for  every  Via  dolorosa  has  its  stations.  The  window,  a  sasl 
window,  was  open,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  many  old  housej 
the  staircase  obtained  light  from,  and  looked  out  on,  the  street 
The  street-lantern,  situated  precisely  opposite,  threw  son; 
little  light  on  the  stairs,  which  caused  a  saving  of  a  lam]| 
Jean  Valjean,  either  to  breathe,  or  mechanically,  thrust  h 
head  out  of  this  window  and  looked  down  into  the  stree 
It  is  short,  and  the  lamp  lit  it  from  one  end  to  the  othe 
Jean  Valjean  had  a  bedazzlement  of  stupor;  there  was  r 
one  in  it. 

Javert  had  gone  away. 


CHAPTER  XII 

The  Grandfather 

iasque  and  the  porter  had  carried  Marius,  who  was  still 
dng  motionless  on  the  sofa  on  which  he  had  been  laid  on 
rriving,  into  the  drawing-room.  The  physician,  wTho  had 
een  sent  for,  hurried  in,  and  Aunt  Gillenormand  had  risen, 
.unt  Gillenormand  came  and  went,  horrified,  clasping  her 
ands,  and  incapable  of  doing  anything  but  saying,  uCan  it 
e  possible ?"  She  added  at  intervals,  "Everything  will  be 
ained  with  blood."  When  the  first  horror  had  passed 
way,  a  certain  philosophy  of  the  situation  appeared  even  in 
er  mind,  and  was  translated  by  the  exclamation,  "It  must 
id  in  this  way. "  She  did  not  go  so  far,  though,  as  Did  I 
ot  say  so?  which  is  usual  on  occasions  of  this  nature. 
By  the  surgeon's  orders  a  cot-bed  was  put  up  near  the  sofa. 
le  examined  Marius,  and  after  satisfying  himself  that  the 
pise  still  beat,  that  the  patient  had  no  penetrating  wound  in 
le  chest,  and  that  the  blood  at  the  corners  of  the  lips  came 
ifom  the  nostrils,  he  had  him  laid  flat  on  the  bed,  without  a 
illow,  the  head  level  with  the  body,  and  even  a  little  lower, 
ad  with  naked  chest,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  breathing, 
lademoiselle  Gillenormand,  seeing  that  Marius  was  being 
ndressed,  withdrew,  and  told  her  beads  in  her  bedroom. 
['he  body  had  received  no  internal  injury;  a  ball,  deadened 
y  the  pocket-book,  had  deviated  and  passed  around  the 
bs  with  a  frightful  gash,  but  as  it  was  not  deep  it  was,  there- 
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fore,  not  dangerous.  The  long  subterranean  march  hi 
completed  the  dislocation  of  the  broken  collar-bone,  and  the! 
were  serious  injuries  there.  The  arms  were  covered  wi 
saber-cuts;  no  scar  disfigured  the  face,  but  the  head  w 
cut  all  over  with  gashes;  what  would  be  the  state  of  the 
wounds  on  the  head?  did  they  stop  at  the  scalp  or  did  th 
reach  the  brain  ?  it  was  impossible  to  say  yet.  It  was  a  serio 
symptom  that  they  had  caused  the  faintness.  And  m< 
do  not  always  awake  from  such  fainting-fits;  the  hemorrhaj 
moreover,  had  exhausted  the  wounded  man.  From  t 
waist  downward  the  lower  part  of  the  body  had  been  pr 
tected  by  the  barricade. 

Basque  and  Nicolette  tore  up  linen  and  prepared  bandage 
Nicolette  sewed  them  and  Basque  rolled  them.  As  th< 
had  no  lint,  the  physician  had  temporarily  checked  t 
effusion  of  blood  with  cakes  of  wadding.  By  the  side  of  t 
bed,  three  candles  burned  on  the  table  on  which  the  su 
geon's  pocket-book  lay  open.  He  washed  Marius's  fa< 
and  hair  with  cold  water,  and  a  bucketful  was  red  in  i 
instant.     The  porter,  candle  in  hand,  lighted  him. 

The  surgeon  seemed  to  be  thinking  sadly;  from  time 
time  he  gave  a  negative  shake  of  the  head,  as  if  answerir 
some  question  wThich  he  mentally  addressed  to  himse 
Such  mysterious  dialogues  of  the  physician  with  himse 
are  a  bad  sign  for  the  patient.  At  the  moment  when  it 
surgeon  was  wiping  the  face  and  gently  touching  with  h! 
finger  the  still  closed  eyelids,  a  door  opened  at  the  end  of  ttj 
room,  and  a  tall,  pale  figure  appeared, — it  was  the  granc 
father.  The  riot  during  the  last  two  days  had  greatly  agitate( 
offended,  and  occupied  M.  Gillenormand;  he  had  not  bee 
able  to  sleep  on  the  previous  night,  and  he  had  been  feveris 
all  day.  At  night  he  went  to  bed  at  a  very  early  hour,  biddin 
his  people  bar  up  the  house,  and  had  fallen  asleep  throug 
weariness. 

Old  men  have  a  fragile  sleep.     M.  Gillenormand's  bedroor 
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joined  the  drawing-room,  and,  whatever  precautions  had 
peen  taken,  the  noise  awoke  him.  Surprised  by  the  crack 
Df  light  which  he  saw  in  his  door,  he  had  got  out  of  bed  and 
.jroped  his  way  to  the  door.  He  was  standing  on  the  threshold, 
vith  one  hand  on  the  handle,  his  head  slightly  bent  forward 
and  shaking,  his  body  ^  enfolded  in  a  white  dressing-gown, 
its  straight  and  creaseless  as  a  winding-sheet :  he  was  surprised, 
and  looked  like  a  ghost  peering  into  a  tomb.  He  noticed  the 
p)ed,  and  on  the  mattress  this  young  bleeding  man,  of  the 
[vhiteness  of  snow,  with  closed  eyes,  open  mouth,  livid  cheeks, 
laked  to  the  waist,  marked  all  over  with  vermilion  wounds, 
notionless,  and  brightly  illumined. 

The  grandfather  had  from  head  to  foot  that  shudder  which 

ossified  limbs  can  have.     His  eyes,  whose  cornea  was  yellow 

lowing  to  their  great  age,  were  veiled  by  a  sort  of  glassy 

tare;  his  entire  face  assumed  in  an  instant  the  earthy  angles 

»f  a  skeleton's  head;  his  arms  fell  pendent  as  if  a  spring  had 

;>>een  broken  in  them,  and  his  stupor  was  displayed  by  the 

aitspreading  of  all  the  fingers  of  his  two  old  trembling  hands. 

lis  knees  formed  a  salient  angle,  displaying  through  the 

opening  of  his  dressing-gown  his  poor  naked  legs  bristling 

rith  white  hairs,  and  he  murmured: 

"Marius!" 

"He  has  just  been  brought  here,  sir,"  said  Basque;  "he 
)|vent  to  the  barricade,  and — " 

"He  is  dead,"  the  old  gentleman  exclaimed,  in  a  terrible 
mice.     "Oh!  the  brigand!" 

Then  a  sort  of  sepulchral  transfiguration  drew  up  this 
entenarian  as  straight  as  a  young  man. 

"You  are  the  surgeon,  sir,"  he  said;  "begin  by  telling 

ae  one  thing.     He  is  dead,  is  he  not?" 

i|  The   surgeon,    who   was   frightfully   anxious,    maintained 

lence,   and   M.    Gillenormand   writhed   his   hands   with   a 

urst  of  terrifying  laughter. 

"He  is  dead,  he  is  dead!  he  has  let  himself  be  killed  at  the 
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barricade  through  hatred  of  me;  it  was  against  me  that 
did  it!  ah,  the  blood-drinker,  that  is  the  way  in  which 
returns  to  me.     Woe  of  my  life,  he  is  dead!" 

He  went  to  a  window,  opened  it  quite  wide,  as  if  he  we 
stifling,  and  standing  there  began  speaking  to  the  night  in  tl 
street. 

" Stabbed,  sabered,  massacred,  exterminated,  slashed,  c 
to  pieces!  Do  you  see  that,  the  beggar!  he  knew  very  w( 
that  I  expected  him,  and  that  I  had  his  room  ready,  and  th 
I  had  placed  at  my  bed-head  his  portrait  when  he  was  a  chil 
He  knew  very  well  that  he  need  only  return,  and  that  f< 
years  I  had  been  recalling  him,  and  that  I  sat  at  night  by  n 
fireside  with  my  hands  on  my  knees,  not  knowing  what 
do,  and  that  I  was  crazy  about  him!  You  knew  that  ve: 
well,  you  had  only  to  return  and  say,  *  It  is  I, '  and  you  wou 
be  the  master  of  the  house,  and  I  would  obey  you,  and  yc 
could  do  anything  you  liked  with  your  old  ass  of  a  gram 
father!  You  knew  it  very  well,  and  said,  'Mo,  he  is  a  royalis 
I  will  not  go!'  and  you  went  to  the  barricades,  and  ha 
let  yourself  be  killed  out  of  spite !  in  order  to  revenge  yourse 
for  what  I  said  on  the  subject  of  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Berr 
Is  not  that  infamous?  Go  to  bed  and  sleep  quietly,  for  ] 
is  dead.     This  is  my  awaking. " 

The  surgeon,  who  was  beginning  to  be  anxious  for  bot 
left  Marius,  and,  going  up  to  M.  Gillenormand,  took  his  arr 
The  grandfather  turned,  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  seeme 
dilated  and  blood-shot,  and  calmly  said: 

"I  thank  you,  sir,  I  am  calm;  I  am  a  man;  I  saw  the  deal 
of  Louis  XVL,  and  can  endure  events.  There  is  one  thii 
that  is  terrible, — it  is  the  thought  that  it  is  your  newspape 
which  do  all  the  mischief.  You  have  scribblers,  speaker 
lawyers,  orators,  tribunes,  discussions,  progress,  light 
rights  of  man,  liberty  of  the  press;  and  this  is  the  way  in  whi< 
your  children  are  brought  back  to  your  houses.  O  Mariu 
it  is  abominable!  killed!  dead  before  me!  a  barricade!  o 
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he  bandit!  Doctor,  you  live  in  the  quarter,  I  believe?  Oh, 
es,  I  know  you  well.  From  my  window  I  see  your  cab 
ass.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  You  would  do  wrong  to  believe 
lat  I  am  in  a  passion,  for  people  do  not  get  in  a  passion 
fith  a  dead  man;  that  would  be  stupid.  This  is  a  boy  I 
rought  up;  I  was  old  when  he  was  still  quite  little.  He  played 
1  the  Tuileries  with  his  little  spade  and  his  little  chair,  and, 
1  order  that  the  inspectors  should  not  scold,  I  used  to  fill 
$)  with  my  cane  the  holes  which  he  made  with  his  spade. 
[>ne  day  he  cried,  'Down  with  Louis  XVIII.!'  and  wTent  off. 
:  is  not  my  fault.     He  was  all  pink  and  white,  and  his  mother 

dead;  have  you  noticed  that  all  little  children  are  light- 
aired  ?  Supposing  that  he  is  a  son  of  one  of  those  brigands 
f  the  Loire,  children  are  innocent  of  their  fathers'  crimes.  I 
member  him  when  he  was  so  high,  and  he  could  never 
tanage  to  pronounce  a  d.  He  spoke  so  sweetly  and  in- 
pmprehensibly  that  you  might  have  fancied  him  a  bird.  I 
^member  one  day  that  a  circle  was  formed  in  front  of  Farnese 
Hercules  to  admire  that  child,  for  he  was  so  lovely.  He  had  a 
sad  such  as  you  see  in  pictures.     I  used  to  speak  loud  to 

m,  and  threaten  him  with  my  cane,  but  he  knew  very  well 
lat  it  was  a  joke.  In  the  morning,  when  he  entered  my 
>om,  I  scolded,  but  it  produced  the  effect  of  sunshine  upon 
•,e.  It  is  not  possible  to  defend  yourself  against  these  brats, 
wr  they  take  you;  and  hold  you,  and  do  not  let  you  go  again. 
ei  is  the  fact  that  there  never  was  a  Cupid  like  that  child, 

d  now  what  do  you  say  of  your  Lafayette,  your  Benjamin 

instant,  and  your  Tirecuir  de  Corcelles,  who  kill  him  for 

e?  oh,  it  cannot  end  like  that." 

He  went  up  to  Marius,  who  was  still  livid  and  motionless, 
rlid  to  whom  the  surgeon  had  returned,  and  he  began  wring- 
ing his  arms  again.     The  old  gentleman's  white  lips  moved, 

it  were,  mechanically,  and  allowed  indistinct  sentences  to 
ukss,  which  were  scarce  audible.  "Ah,  heartless,  ah!  clubbist! 
lit,  scoundrel!     ah,  Septembrist ! "  reproaches  uttered  in  a 
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low  voice  by  a  dying  man  to  a  corpse.  By  degrees,  as  such 
internal  eruptions  must  always  burst  forth,  the  flood  of  words 
returned,  but  the  grandfather  seemed  no  longer  to  have  the 
strength  to  utter  them;  his  voice  was  so  hollow  and  choked 
that  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  other  brink  of  an  abyss. 

"I  do  not  care  a  bit,  I  will  die  too.  And  then  to  think 
there  is  not  a  she-devil  in  Paris  who  would  not  be  happy  to 
produce  the  happiness  of  that  scoundrel!  a  scamp,  who, 
instead  of  amusing  himself  and  enjoying  life,  went  to  fight, 
and  let  himself  be  shot  like  a  brute!  and  for  whom,  and  for 
what?  for  the  republic!  instead  of  going  to  dance  at  the 
Chaumiere,  as  is  the  duty  of  young  men.  It  is  really  worth 
while  being  twenty  years  of  age.  The  republic,  a  fine 
absurdity!  Poor  mothers  bring  pretty  boys  into  the 
world  for  that!  Well,  he  is  dead;  that  will  make  two  hearses 
under  the  gate-way.  So  you  have  got  yourself  served  in  that 
way  for  love  of  General  Lamarque!  What  did  General 
Lamarque  do  for  you?  a  saberer!  a  chatterer!  to  get  one's 
self  killed  for  a  dead  man!  is  it  not  enough  to  drive  one  mad? 
Can  you  understand  that?  at  twenty!  and  without  turning 
his  head  to  see  whether  he  left  anything  behind  him!  Now, 
see  the  poor  old  fellows  who  are  obliged  to  die  all  alone.  Rot 
in  your  corner,  owl!  Well,  after  all,  that  is  what  I  hoped  for, 
and  is  for  the  best,  as  it  will  kill  me  right  off.  I  am  too  old, 
I  am  one  hundred,  I  am  a  hundred  thousand,  and  I  had  a 
right  to  be  dead  long  ago.  Well,  this  blow  settles  it;  it  is 
all  over,  what  happiness!  what  is  the  use  of  making  him 
inhale  ammonia  and  all  that  pile  of  drugs  ?  you  ass  of  a  doctor, 
you  are  wasting  your  time.  There,  he's  dead,  quite  dead. 
I  know  it,  for  I  am  dead  too.  He  did  not  do  the  thing  by 
halves.  Yes,  the  present  age  is  infamous,  infamous,  infamous, 
and  that  is  what  I  think  of  you,  your  ideas,  your  systems, 
your  masters,  your  oracles,  your  doctors,  your  scamps  of 
writers,  your  rogues  of  philosophers,  and  all  the  revolutions 
which  have  startled  the  Tuileries  ravens  during  the  last  sixty 
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years..  And  since  you  were  pitiless  in  letting  yourself  be 
killed  so,  I  will  not  even  feel  sorry  at  your  death;  do  you 
hear,  assassin?" 

At  this  moment  Marius  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and  his 
glance,  still  veiled  by  lethargic  surprise,  settled  on  M.  Gille- 
normand. 

"Marius!"  the  old  man  cried.  " Marius,  my  little  Marius! 
my  child!  my  beloved  son!  you  open  your  eyes!  you  look  at 
me!  you  are  alive!  thanks!" 

And  he  fell  down  ;n  a  fainting-fit. 


BOOK  IV 
J  AVERT  DERAILED 


CHAPTER  I 

J  avert  off  the  Track 

[avert  retired  slowly  from  the  Rue  de  l'Homme  Arme. 
He  walked  with  drooping  head  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
and,  equally  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back.  Up  to  that  day  Javert  had  only  assumed,  of 
Napoleon's  two  attitudes,  the  one  which  expresses  resolution, 
the  arms  folded  on  the  chest;  the  one  indicating  uncertainty, 
the  arms  behind  the  back,  was  unknown  to  him.  Now  a 
change  had  taken  place,  and  his  whole  person,  slow  and  som- 
ber, was  stamped  with  anxiety.  He  buried  himself  in  the 
silent  streets,  but  followed  a  certain  direction;  he  went  by 
the  shortest  road  to  the  Seine,  reached  the  Quai  des  Ormes, 
walked  along  it,  passed  the  Greve,  and  stopped,  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  Chatelet  Square,  at  the  corner  of  the  Pont 
Xotre  Dame.  The  Seine  makes  there,  between  that  bridge 
and  the  Pont  au  Change  on  one  side,  and  the  Quai  de  la 
Megisserie  and  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs  on  the  other,  a  species  of 
square  lake  traversed  by  a  rapid.  This  point  of  the  Seine 
is  feared  by  boatmen;  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than 
this  rapid,  which  just  then  was  contracted  and  irritated  by 
the  stakes  of  the  mill-bridge,  since  demolished.  The  two 
bridges,  so  close  to  each  other,  heighten  the  danger,  for  the 
water  hurries  formidably  through  the  arches.  It  rolls  in 
large  folds,  it  is  heaped  up  and  piled  up;  the  stream  strives 
to  pull  away  the  piles  of  the  bridge  with  its  strong  liquid 
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cords.  Men  who  fall  in  there  do  not  re-appear7  and  the  best 
iwimmers  are  drowned. 

Javert  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  parapet,  his  chin  on  his 
hand,  and  while  his  hands  mechanically  closed  on  his  thick 
whiskers,  he  reflected.  A  novelty,  a  revolution,  a  catastrophe 
had  just  taken  place  within  him,  and  he  must  examine  into  it. 
Javert  was  suffering  horribly,  and  for  some  hours  past  Javert 
had  ceased  to  be  simple.  He  was  troubled;  this  brain,  so 
limpid  in  its  blindness,  had  lost  its  transparency,  and  there 
was  a  cloud  in  this  crystal.  Javert  felt  in  his  conscience  that 
duty  was  doubled,  and  he  could  not  hide  the  fact  from  him- 
self. When  he  met  Jean  Valjean  so  unexpectedly  on  the 
Seine  bank,  he  had  something  within  him  of  the  wolf  that 
recaptures  his  prey  and  the  dog  that  finds  its  master  again. 

He  saw  before  him  two  roads,  both  equally  straight,  but 
tie  saw  two  of  them,  and  this  terrified  him,  as  he  had  never 
known  in  his  life  but  one  straight  line.  And,  poignant 
igony,  these  two  roads  were  contrary,  and  one  of  these  right 
lines  excluded  the  other.  Which  of  the  two  was  the  true 
3ne?  His  situation  was  indescribable:  to  owe  his  life  to  a 
malefactor,  to  accept  this  debt  and  repay  him;  to  be,  in  spite 
3f  himself,  on  the  same  footing  with  an  escaped  convict, 
ind  requite  one  service  with  another  service;  to  let  it  be  said 
to  him,  Be  off,  and  to  say  in  his  turn,  Be  free;  to  sacrifice  to 
personal  motives  duty,  that  general  obligation,  and  to  feel 
n  these  personal  motives  something  general  too,  and  perhaps 
superior;  to  betray  society  in  order  to  remain  faithful  to  his 
j onscience — that  all  these  absurdities  should  be  realized, 
v.nd  accumulated  upon  him,  was  what  startled  him. 

One  thing  had  astonished  him — that  Jean  Valjean  had 
shown  him  mercy;  and  one  thing  had  petrified  him — that 
he,  Javert,  had  shown  mercy  to  Jean  Valjean. 

Where  was  he?  he  sought  and  no  longer  found  himself. 
What  was  he  to  do  now?  to  give  up  Jean  Valjean  was  bad,  to 
leave  Jean  Valjean  at  liberty  was  bad.     In  the  former  case, 
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the  man  of  authority  fell  lower  than  the  man  of  the  galleys; 
in  the  second,  a  convict  rose  higher  than  the  law,  and  set  his 
foot  upon  it.  In  either  case,  dishonor  for  him,  Javert.  What- 
ever resolution  he  might  form,  there  was  a  fall,  for  destiny 
has  certain  extremities  projecting  over  the  impossible,  beyond 
wThich  life  is  only  a  precipice.  Javert  had  reached  one  of 
these  extremities;  one  of  his  anxieties  was  to  be  constrained 
to  think,  and  the  very  violence  of  all  these  contradictory 
emotions  compelled  him  to  do  so.  Now,  thought  was  an 
unusual  thing  for  him,  and  singularly  painful.  There  is 
always  in  thought  a  certain  amount  of  internal  rebellion,  and 
he  was  irritated  at  having  that  within  him.  Thought,  no 
matter  on  what  subject  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  duties, 
would  have  been  to  him  in  any  case  useless  and  wearisome, 
but  thinking  about  the  day  which  had  just  passed  was  a 
torture.  And  yet  he  must  after  such  shocks  look  into  his 
conscience  and  give  himself  an  account  of  himself.  What  he 
had  done  caused  him  to  shudder.  He,  Javert,  had  thought 
fit  to  decide  against  all  police  regulations,  against  all  social 
and  judicial  organization,  and  against  the  entire  codes,  for  a 
discharge:  that  had  suited  him;  he  had  substituted  his  own 
affairs  for  public  affairs, — was  not  that  unjustifiable?  Each 
time  that  he  stood  facing  the  nameless  action  which  he  had 
committed,  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  What  should  he 
resolve  on?  Only  one  resource  was  left  to  him,  to  return  at 
full  speed  to  the  Rue  de  l'Homme  Arme  and  lock  up  Jean 
Valjean.  It  was  clear  that  this  was  what  he  ought  to  do, 
but  he  could  not  do  it.  Something  barred  the  way  on  that 
side.  What!  is  there  anything  in  the  world  besides  sentences, 
the  police,  and  the  authorities  ?     Javert  was  overwhelmed. 

A  sacred  galley-slave!  a  convict  impregnable  by  justice,  and 
that  through  the  deed  of  Javert!  Was  it  not  frightful  that 
Javert  and  Jean  Valjean,  the  man  made  to  punish  and  the 
man  made  to  endure,  that  these  two  men,  who  were  both  the 
property  of  the  law,  should  have  reached  the  point  of  placing 
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themselves  both  above  the  law?  What?  such  enormities 
could  happen  and  no  one  be  punished?  jean  Valjean, 
stronger  than  the  whole  social  order,  would  be  free,  and  he, 
Javert,  would  continue  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  government! 
His  reverie  gradually  became  terrible:  he  might  through 
this  reverie  have  reproached  himself  slightly  on  the  subject 
of  the  insurgent  carried  home  to  the  Rue  des  Filles  du  Cal- 
vaire,  but  he  did  not  think  of  it.  The  slighter  fault  was 
lost  in  the  greater,  and  besides,  this  insurgent  was  evidently 
a  dead  man,  and,  legally,  death  checks  prosecution.  Jean 
Valjean, — that  was  the  weight  which  he  had  on  his  mind, 
and  he  disconcerted  him.  All  the  axioms  which  had  been 
the  support  of  his  whole  life  crumbled  away  before  this  man, 
and  the  generosity  of  Jean  Valjean  to  him,  Javert,  overwhelmed 
him.  Other  facts  which  he  remembered,  and  wThich  he 
had  formerly  treated  as  falsehoods  and  folly,  now  returned 
to  his  mind  as  realities.  M.  Madeleine  reappeared  behind 
Jean  Valjean,  and  the  two  figures  were  blended  into  one, 
which  was  venerable.  Javert  felt  that  something  horrible — 
admiration  for  a  convict — was  entering  his  soul.  Respect 
for  a  galley-slave,  is  it  possible  ?  he  shuddered  at  it,  and  could 
not  escape  from  it,  although  he  struggled!  he  was  reduced  to 
confess  in  his  soul  the  sublimity  of  this  villain,  and  this  was 
odious.  A  benevolent  malefactor,  a  compassionate,  gentle, 
helping,  and  merciful  convict,  repaying  good  for  evil,  pardon 
for  hatred,  preferring  pity  to  vengeance,  ready  to  destroy 
himself  sooner  than  his  enemy,  saving  the  man  who  had 
struck  him,  kneeling  on  the  pinnacle  of  virtue,  and  nearer 
to  the  angels  than  to  man.  Javert  was  constrained  to  con- 
fess to  himself  that  such  a  monster  existed. 

This  could  not  last.  Assuredly — and  we  lay  stress  on  the 
fact — he  had  not  yielded  without  resistance  to  this  monster, 
to  this  infamous  angel,  to  this  hideous  hero,  at  whom  he  felt 
almost  as  indignant  as  stupefied.  Twenty  times,  while  in 
that  hackney-coach  face  to  face  with  Jean  Valjean,  the  legal 
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tiger  had  roared  within  him.  Twenty  times  he  had  felt 
tempted  to  hurl  himself  on  Jean  Valjean,  to  seize  and  devour 
him;  that  is  to  say,  arrest  him.  What  more  simple,  in  fact! 
shout  to  the  nearest  post  before  which  he  passed,  "Here  is  a 
convict  who  has  broken  his  ban!"  and  then  go  away,  leaving 
the  condemned  man  there,  be  ignorant  of  the  rest,  and  interfere 
no  further.  This  man  is  eternally  the  prisoner  of  the  law, 
and  the  law  will  do  what  it  pleases  with  him.  What  was 
fairer?  Javert  had  said  all  this  to  himself,  he  had  wished  to 
go  further,  to  act,  to  apprehend  the  man,  and  then,  as  now, 
he  had  been  unable;  and  each  time  that  his  hand  was  con- 
vulsively raised  to  Jean  Valjean's  collar,  it  fell  back  as  if 
under  an  enormous  weight,  and  he  heard  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  a  voice,  a  strange  voice,  crying  to  him,  "That  is 
well.  Give  up  your  saviour;  then  send  for  Pontius  Pilate's 
basin,  and  wash  your  hands  in  it. " 

Then  his  thoughts  reverted  to  himself,  and  by  the  side  of 
Jean  Valjean  aggrandized  he  saw  himself  degraded.  A 
convict  was  his  benefactor,  but  why  had  he  allowed  that 
man  to  let  him  live  ?  he  had  the  right  of  being  killed  at  that 
barricade,  and  should  have  employed  that  right.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  call  the  other  insurgents  to  his  aid  against 
Jean  Valjean,  and  have  himself  shot  by  force.  His  supreme 
agony  was  the  disappearance  of  certainty,  and  he  felt  himself 
uprooted.  The  code  was  now  only  a  stump  in  his  hand,  and 
he  had  to  deal  with  scruples  of  an  unknown  species.  There 
was  within  him  a  sentimental  revelation  entirely  distinct  from 
the  legal  affirmation,  his  sole  measure  hitherto,  and  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  remain  in  his  old  honesty.  A  whole  order 
of  unexpected  facts  arose  and  subjugated  him,  an  entire 
new  world  appeared  to  his  soul;  benefits  accepted  and  re- 
turned, devotion,  mercy,  indulgence,  violence  done  by  pity 
to  austerity,  no  more  definitive  condemnation,  no  more 
damnation,  the  possibility  of  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
perhaps  some  justice  according  to  God  acting  in  an  inverse 
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atj     probity;  and  this  faith  was  leaving  him,  this  probity 
failed  him.     All  that  he  had  believed  was  dissipated, 
v  truths  which  he  did  not  wish  for  inexorably  besieged 
n.     He  must  henceforth  be  another  man,  and  he  suffered 
e  strange  pain  of  a  conscience  suddenly  operated  on  for 
ritaract.     He  saw  what  it  was  repulsive  to  him  to  see,  and 
elt   himself   spent,   useless,   dislocated   from   his   past   life, 
lischarged,  and  dissolved.     Authority  was  dead  within  him, 
cind  he  no  longer  had  a  reason  for  living.     Terrible  situation ! 
to  feel  emotion!  to  be  made  of  granite,  and  doubt!  to  be 
the  statue  of  punishment  cast  all  of  one  piece  in  the  mold 
of  the  law,  and  to  suddenly  perceive  that  you  have  under 
your    bronze    bosom    something    absurd    and    disobedient, 
which  almost  resembles  a  heart!  to  have  requited  good  for 
good,  though  you  have  said  to  yourself  up  to  this  day  that 
such  good  is  evil!  to  be  the  watch-dog  and  fawn!  to  be  ice 
and  melt!  to  be  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  become  a  hand!  suddenly 
to  feel  your  fingers  opening!  to  lose  your  hold.     Oh!  what  a 
frightful  thing!     The  man  projectile,  no  longer  knowing  his 
road,  and  recoiling!  to  be  obliged  to  confess  this.     Infalli- 
bility is  not  infallible;  there  may  be  an  error  in  dogma,  all 
is  not  said  when  a  code  has  spoken,  society  is  not  perfect, 
authority  is  complicated   with   vacillation,   a  crack   in  the 
immutable  is  possible,  judges  are  men,  the  law  may  be  de- 
ceived, the  courts  may  make  a  mistake!  to  see  a  flaw  in  the 
immense  blue  window  of  the  firmament. 

What  was  taking  place  in  Javert  was  the  Fampoux  of  a 
rectilinear  conscience,  the  overthrow  of  a  mind,  the  crushing 
of  a  probity  irresistibly  hurled  in  a  straight  line,  and  breaking 
itself  against  God.  It  was  certainly  strange  that  the  fireman 
of  order,  the  engineer  of  authority,  mounted  on  the  blind  iron 
horse,  could  be  unsaddled  by  a  beam  of  light!  that  the  im- 
mutable, the  direct,  the  correct,  the  geometrical,  the  passive, 
the  perfect,  could  bend;  that  there  should  be  for  a  locomotive 
a  road  to  Damascus! 
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God,  ever  within  man,  and  Himself  the  true  conscience, 
refractory  to  the  false  conscience;  the  spark  forbidden  to 
expire,  the  ray  ordered  to  remember  the  sun,  the  mind  en- 
joined to  recognize  the  true  absolute  when  it  confronts  itself 
with  the  fictitious  absolute;  a  humanity  that  cannot  be  thrown 
off,  the  human  heart  that  cannot  be  cast  aside — did  Javert 
comprehend  this  splendid  phenomenon,  the  most  glorious, 
perhaps,  of  our  internal  prodigies?  Did  he  penetrate  it? 
Did  he  explain  it  to  himself?  Evidently  no,  but  under 
the  pressure  of  this  incontestable  incomprehensibility  he 
felt  his  brain  cracking.  He  was  less  transfigured  than  the 
victim  of  this  prodigy;  he  endured  it  with  exasperation,  and 
only  saw  in  all  this  an  immense  difficulty  of  living.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  henceforth  his  breathing  was  eternally  impeded. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  have  anything  unknown  over  his 
head;  hitherto  everything  he  had  above  him  had  been  to 
his  eye  a  clear,  simple,  limpid  surface;  there  was  nothing 
unknown  or  obscure;  nothing  but  what  was  definite,  coordi- 
nated, enchained,  precise,  exact,  circumscribed,  limited,  and 
closed;  everything  foreseen;  authority  was  a  flat  surface, 
there  was  no  fall  in  it  or  dizziness  before  it.  Javert  had  never 
seen  anything  unknown  except  below  him.  Irregularity, 
unexpected  things,  the  disorderly  opening  of  the  chaos,  and 
a  possible  fall  over  a  precipice, — all  this  was  the  state  of  the 
lower  regions,  of  the  rebels,  the  wicked  and  the  wretched. 
Now  Javert  threw  himself  back,  and  was  suddenly  startled 
by  this  extraordinary  apparition, — a  gulf  above  him!   I 

What,  then!  the  world  was  dismantled  from  top  to  bottom 
and  absolutely  disconcerted!  in  what  could  men  trust,  when 
what  they  felt  convinced  of  was  crumbling  away!  What! 
the  flaw  in  the  cuirass  of  society  could  be  formed  by  a  mag- 
nanimous scoundrel!  What!  an  honest  servant  of  the  law 
could  find  himself  caught  between  two  crimes,  the  crime  of 
letting  a  man  escape  and  the  crime  of  arresting  him!  all  was 
not  certain,  then,  in  the  orders  given  by  the  state  to  the  official! 
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there  could  be  blind  alleys  in  duty!  What,  then!  all  this  was 
real!  was  it  true  that  an  ex-bandit,  bowed  under  condemna- 
tions, could  draw  himself  up  and  end  by  being  in  the  right? 
was  this  credible?  were  there,  then,  cases  in  which  the  law 
must  retire  before  transfigured  crime  and  stammer  its  apolo- 
gies! Yes,  it  was  so!  and  Javert  saw  it!  and  Javert  touched 
it!  and  not  only  could  he  not  deny  it,  but  he  had  a  share  in  it. 
These  were  realities,  and  it  was  abominable  that  real  facts 
could  attain  such  a  deformity.  If  facts  did  their  duty,  they 
would  restrict  themselves  to  bring  proofs  of  the  law ;  for  facts 
are  sent  by  God.  Was,  then,  anarchy  about  to  descend 
from  on  high  ? 

Thus,  both  in  the  exaggeration  of  agony  and  the  optical 
illusion  of  consternation,  everything  which  might  have 
restricted  and  corrected  his  impression  faded  away,  and 
society,  the  human  race,  and  the  universe  henceforth  were 
contained  for  his  eyes  in  a  simple  and  hideous  outline — 
punishment;  the  thing  tried,  the  strength  due  to  the  legislature, 
the  decrees  of  sovereign  courts,  the  magistracy,  the  govern- 
ment, prevention  and  repression,  official  wisdom,  legal 
infallibility,  the  principle  of  authority,  all  the  dogmas  on 
which  political  and  civil  security,  sovereignty,  justice,  logic 
flowing  from  the  code,  public  truth, — all  were  a  heap  of  ruins, 
chaos;  he  himself,  Javert,  the  watcher  of  order,  incorruptibility 
in  the  service  of  the  police,  the  Providence-dog  of  society, 
conquered  and  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  on  the  summit  of 
all  this  ruin  stood  a  man  in  a  green  cap,  and  with  a  glory 
round  his  brow;  such  was  the  state  of  overthrow  he  had 
reached,  such  the  frightful  vision  which  he  had  in  his  mind. 
Was  this  endurable?  no,  it  was  a  violent  state,  if  there  ever 
was  one,  and  there  were  only  two  ways  of  escaping  from  it: 
one  was  to  go  resolutely  to  Jean  Valjean  and  restore  to  the 
dungeon  the  man  of  the  galleys;  the  other 

Javert  left  the  parapet,  and,  with  head  erect  this  time, 
walked  firmly  toward  the  guard-room  indicated  by  a  lantern 
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at  one  of  the  corners  of  the  Chatelet  Square.  On  reaching 
it,  he  saw  through  a  window  the  policeman,  and  went  in. 
The  police  recognize  each  other  merely  by  the  way  in  which 
they  push  open  the  door  of  a  guard-room.  Javert  men- 
tioned his  name,  showed  his  card  to  the  sergeant,  and  sat 
down  at  the  table  on  which  a  candle  was  burning.  There 
were  also  on  the  table  a  pen,  a  leaden  inkstand,  and  paper 
for  drawing  up  reports,  and  the  assignments  of  the  night 
patrols.  This  table,  always  completed  by  a  straw  chair, 
is  an  institution;  it  exists  in  all  police  offices,  it  is  always 
adorned  with  a  boxwood  saucer  full  of  sawdust,  and  a  box 
of  red  wafers,  and  it  is  the  lower  stage  of  the  official  style. 
It  is  here  that  the  state  literature  commences. 

Javert  took  the  pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper  and  began  writing. 
This  is  what  he  wrote: 


"a  few  remarks  for  the  good  of  the  service. 


"  1.  I  beg  M.  le  Prefet  to  cast  his  eyes  on  this. 

"2.  Prisoners  when  they  return  from  examination  at  the 
magistrate's  office  take  off  their  shoes  and  remain  barefoot 
on  the  slabs  while  they  are  being  searched.  Many  have 
coughs  when  they  return  to  prison.  This  entails  infirmary 
expenses. 

"3.  Tracking  is  good,  with  relays  of  agents  at  regular 
distances;  but  on  important  occasions  two  agents  at  the 
least  should  not  let  each  other  out  of  sight,  because,  if  for 
any  reason  one  agent  were  to  fail  in  his  duty,  the  other  would 
watch  him  and  take  his  place. 

"4.  There  is  no  explanation  why  the  special  rules  of  the 
prison  of  the  Madelonnettes  prohibit  a  prisoner  from  having 
a  chair,  even  if  he  pay  for  it. 

"5.  At  the  Madelonnettes  there  are  only  two  gratings  to 
the  canteen,  which  allows  the  canteen  woman  to  let  the 
prisoners  touch  her  hand. 
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"6.  The  prisoners  called  barkers,  who  call  the  other  prison- 
ers to  the  visitors'  room,  demand  two  sous  from  each  prisoner 
for  crying  his  name  distinctly.     This  is  a  robbery. 

"7.  Ten  sous  are  stopped  from  a  prisoner  working  in  the 
weaving-room  for  a  running  thread;  this  is  an  abuse  on  the 
part  of  the  manager,  as  the  cloth  is  not  the  less  good. 

"8.  It  is  annoying  that  visitors  to  La  Force  are  obliged  to 
pass  through  the  boys'  court  in  proceeding  to  the  speaking- 
room  of  St.  Marie  PEgyptienne. 

"9.  It  is  certain  that  gendarmes  are  daily  heard  repeating 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  prefecture,  the  examination  of  prison- 
ers by  the  magistrates.  For  a  gendarme,  who  ought  to  be 
sacred,  to  repeat  what  he  has  heard  in  the  office  is  a  serious 
breach   of  duty. 

"  10.  Madame  Henry  is  an  honest  woman,  her  canteen  is 
very  clean,  but  it  is  wrong  for  a  woman  to  hold  the  key  of 
the  secret  cells.  This  is  not  worthy  of  the  Conciergerie  of  a 
great  civilization." 

Javert  wrote  these  lines  in  his  calmest  and  most  correct 
handwriting,  not  omitting  to  cross  a  /,  and  making  the  paper 
cry  firmly  beneath  his  pen.     Under  the  last  line  he  signed, 

fl  Javert, 

"  Inspector  of  the  ist  class, 
"At  the  post  of  the  Chatelet  Square,  June  7,  1832, 
about  one  in  the  morning." 

Javert  dried  the  ink  on  the  paper,  folded  it  like  a  letter, 
sealed  it,  wrote  on  the  back,  Note  for  the  Administration, 
left  it  on  the  table,  and  quitted  the  guard-room.  The  glass 
door  fell  back  after  him.  He  again  diagonally  crossed  the 
Place  du  Chatelet,  reached  the  quay  again,  and  went  back 
with  automatic  precision  to  the  same  spot  which  he  had  left 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  previously;  he  bent  down  and  found 
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himself  again  in  the  same  attitude  on  the  same  parapet  slab 
it  seemed  as  if  he  had  not  stirred.  The  darkness  was  com- 
plete, for  it  was  the  sepulchral  moment  which  follows  midnight 
a  ceiling  of  clouds  hid  the  stars;  the  houses  in  the  cite  did  noi 
display  a  single  light,  no  one  passed,  all  the  streets  anc 
quays  that  could  be  seen  were  deserted,  and  Notre  Dame 
and  the  towers  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  appeared  lineament! 
of  the  night.  A  lamp  reddened  the  edge  of  the  quay,  anc 
the  shadows  of  the  bridges  looked  ghostly  one  behind  th( 
other.  Rains  had  swelled  the  river.  The  spot  where  Javer 
was  leaning  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  precisely  above  the 
rapids  of  the  Seine,  and  that  formidable  whirlpool  whicl: 
unrolls  itself  and  rolls  itself  up  again  like  an  endless  screw 
Javert  stooped  down  and  looked;  all  was  dark,  and  nothing 
could  be  distinguished.  A  sound  of  spray  was  audible,  bu 
the  river  was  invisible.  At  moments  in  this  dizzy  depth  i 
flash  appeared  and  undulated,  for  water  has  the  power,  ever 
on  the  darkest  night,  of  obtaining  light,  no  one  knows  whence 
and  changing  itself  into  a  lizard.  The  gleam  faded  awa) 
and  all  became  indistinct  again.  Immensity  seemed  oper 
there,  and  what  was  beneath  was  not  water,  but  the  gulf 
The  quay-wall,  abrupt,  confused,  mingled  with  the  vapor 
then  hidden,  produced  the  effect  of  a  precipice  of  infinitude 

Nothing  could  be  seen,  but  the  hostile  coldness  of  the  watei 
and  the  sickly  smell  of  the  damp  stones  could  be  felt.  A 
ferocious  breath  rose  from  this  abyss,  and  the  swelling  of  the 
river,  divined  rather  than  perceived,  the  tragic  muttering  oi 
the  water,  the  mournful  vastness  of  the  bridge  arches,  a 
possible  fall  into  this  gloomy  vacuum — all  this  shadow  was 
full  of  horror. 

Javert  remained  for  some  moments  motionless,  gazing  at 
this  opening  of  the  darkness,  and  considered  the  invisible 
with  an  intentness  which  resembled  attention.  All  at  once 
he  took  off  his  hat  and  placed  it  on  the  brink  of  the  quay. 
A  moment  after  a  tall,  black  figure,  which  any  belated  passer- 
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by  might  have  taken  at  a  distance  for  a  ghost,  appeared 
standing  on  the  parapet,  stooped  toward  the  Seine,  then  drew 
itself  up,  and  fell  straight  into  the  darkness.  There  was  a 
dull  plash,  and  the  shadows  alone  were  in  the  secret  of  this 
obscure  form  which  had  disappeared  beneath  the  waters. 


BOOK  V 
GRANDSON  AND  GRANDFATHER 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Tree  with  the  Zinc  Plate 

Some  time  after  the  events  which  we  have  just  recorded  the 
Sieur  Boulatruelle  experienced  a  lively  emotion.  The 
Sieur  Boulatruelle  is  the  road-mender  of  Montfermeil  oi 
whom  we  have  already  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  dark  portions 
of  this  book.  Boulatruelle,  it  will  be  perhaps  remembered, 
was  a  man  occupied  with  troubled  and  various  things.  He 
broke  stones  and  plundered  travelers  on  the  high-way. 
Road-mender  and  robber,  he  had  a  dream;  he  believed  ir 
the  treasures  buried  in  the  forest  of  Montfermeil.  He  hoped 
some  day  to  find  money  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
and  in  the  meanwhile  readily  sought  for  some  in  the  pockets 
of  passers-by.  Still,  for  the  present,  he  was  prudent,  for  he 
had  just  had  a  narrow  escape.  He  was,  as  we  know,  picked 
up  with  the  other  ruffians  in  Jondrette's  garret.  There  i?. 
some  usefulness  in  a  vice,  for  his  drunkenness  saved  him. 
and  it  never  could  be  cleared  up  whether  he  were  there  as  a 
robber  or  as  a  robbed  man.  He  was  set  at  liberty  on  accounl 
of  his  proved  intoxication  on  the  night  of  the  attack,  and 
returned  to  the  woods.  He  went  back  to  his  road  froir 
Gagny  to  Lagny,  to  break  stones  for  the  state,  under  surveil- 
lance, with  hanging  head  and  very  thoughtful,  slightly  chilled 
by  the  robbery,  which  had  almost  ruined  him,  but  turning 
with  all  the  more  tenderness  to  the  wine  which  had  saved  him 
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As  for  the  lively  emotion  which  he  had  a  short  time  after 
his  return  beneath  the  turf-roof  of  his  road-mender's  cabin, 
it  was  this:  One  morning  Boulatruelle,  while  going  as 
usual  to  his  work  and  to  his  lurking-place,  possibly  a  little 
before  daybreak,  perceived  among  the  branches  a  man 
whose  back  alone  he  could  see,  but  whose  shape,  so  he  fancied, 
through  the  mist  and  darkness,  was  not  entirely  unknown  to 
him.  Boulatruelle,  though  a  drunkard,  had  a  correct  and 
lucid  memory,  an  indispensable  defensive  weapon  for  any 
man  who  is  at  all  on  bad  terms  with  legal  order. 

''Where  the  deuce  have  I  seen  some  one  like  that  man?" 
he  asked. 

But  he  could  give  himself  no  reply,  save  that  he  resembled 
somebody  of  whom  he  had  a  confused  recollection.  Boula- 
truelle, however,  made  his  guesses  and  calculations,  though 
he  was  unable  to  settle  the  identity.  This  man  did  not  belong 
to  those  parts,  and  had  come  there  evidently  afoot,  as  no 
public  vehicle  passed  through  Montfermeil  at  that  hour;  he 
must  have  been  walking  all  night.  Where  did  he  come 
from?  no  great  distance,  for  he  had  neither  haversack  nor 
bundle.  Doubtless  from  Paris.  Why  wTas  he  in  this  wood? 
wThy  was  he  there  at  such  an  hour  ?  What  did  he  want  here  ? 
Boulatruelle  thought  of  the  treasure;  by  dint  of  racking  his 
memory  he  vaguely  remembered  having  had,  several  years 
previously,  a  similar  alarm  on  the  subject  of  a  man,  who 
might  very  well  be  this  man.  While  meditating  he  had, 
under  the  very  weight  of  his  meditation,  hung  his  head,  a 
natural  but  not  clever  thing.  When  he  raised  it  again,  the 
man  had  disappeared  in  the  forest  and  the  mist. 

"By  the  deuce,"  said  Boulatruelle,  "I  will  find  him  again, 
and  discover  to  what  district  that  fel]ow  belongs.  This 
walker  of  Patron-Minette  has  a  motive,  and  I  will  know  it. 
No  one  must  have  a  secret  in  my  forest  without  my  being 
mixed  up  in  it." 

He   took   up   his  pick,   which   was  very   sharp.     "  Here's 
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something,"  he  growled,  "with  which  to  search  the  grounc 
and  a  man." 

And  as  one  thread  is  attached  to  another  thread,  tracing 
the  footsteps  as  fast  as  he  could  in  the  direction  which  th< 
man  must  have  followed,  he  began  marching  through  thi 
coppice.  When  he  had  gone  about  a  hundred  yards,  day 
which  was  beginning  to  break,  aided  him.  Footsteps  or 
the  sand  here  and  there,  trampled  grass,  broken  heather 
young  branches  bent  into  the  shrubs  and  rising  with  a  gracef  u 
slowness,  like  the  arms  of  a  pretty  woman,  who  stretches 
herself  on  waking,  gave  him  a  species  of  trail.  He  folio  wee 
it  and  then  lost  it,  and  time  slipped  away ;  he  got  deeper  intc 
the  wood,  and  reached  a  species  of  eminence.  A  matutina 
sportsman  passing  at  a  distance  along  a  path,  and  whistling 
the  air  of  Guillery,  gave  him  the  idea  of  climbing  up  a  tree 
and,  although  old,  he  was  active.  There  was  on  the  mound  I 
very  large  beech,  worthy  of  Tityrus  and  Boulatruelle,  and  h< 
climbed  up  the  tree  as  high  as  he  could.  The  idea  was  i 
good  one,  for,  while  exploring  the  solitude  on  the  side  wher< 
the  wood  is  most  entangled,  Boulatruelle  suddenly  perceivec 
the  man,  but  had  no  sooner  seen  him  than  he  lost  him  out  o: 
sight  again.  The  man  entered,  or  rather  glided,  into  a  rathe: 
distant  clearing,  masked  by  large  trees,  but  which  BoulatruelL 
knew  very  well,  because  he  had  noticed,  near  a  large  heaj 
of  stones,  a  sick  chestnut-tree  bandaged  with  a  zinc  bel 
nailed  upon  it.  This  clearing  is  what  was  formerly  callec 
the  Blaru-bottom,  and  the  pile  of  stones,  intended  no  oru 
knows  for  what  purpose,  which  could  be  seen  there  thirt] 
years  ago,  is  doubtless  there  still.  Nothing  equals  the  longe 
vity  of  a  heap  of  stones,  except  that  of  a  plank  hoarding.  I 
is  there  temporarily;  what  a  reason  for  lasting! 

Boulatruelle,  with  the  rapidity  of  joy,  tumbled  off  the  tree 
rather  than  came  down  it.  The  lair  was  found,  and  nov 
he  had  only  to  seize  the  animal.  The  famous  treasure  hi 
had  dreamed  of  was  probably  there.     It  was  no  small  under 
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taking  to  reach  the  clearing  by  beaten  paths  which  make  a 
thousand  annoying  windings,  it  would  take  a  good  quarter 
of  an  hour;  in  a  straight  line  through  the  woods,  which  is  at 
that  spot  singularly  dense,  very  thorny,  and  most  aggressive, 
it  would  take  half  an  hour  at  least.  This  is  what  Boulatruelle 
was  wrong  in  not  understanding;  he  believed  in  the  straight 
line,  a  respectable  optical  illusion  which  has  ruined  many 
men.  The  wood,  bristling  though  it  was,  appeared  to  him 
the  right  road. 

"Let  us  go  by  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  of  the  wolves, "  he  said. 

Boulatruelle,  accustomed  to  crooked  paths,  this  time 
committed  the  error  of  going  straight,  and  resolutely  cast 
himself  among  the  shrubs.  He  had  to  contend  with  holly, 
nettles,  hawthorns,  eglantines,  thistles,  and  most  irascible 
roots,  and  was  fearfully  scratched.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  he  came  to  a  stream,  which  he  was  obliged  to  cross, 
and  at  last  reached  the  Blaru  clearing  after  forty  minutes, 
perspiring,  wet  through,  blowing,  and  ferocious.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  clearing.  Boulatruelle  hurried  to  the  heap 
of  stones;  it  was  still  in  its  place,  and  had  not  been  carried 
off.  As  for  the  man,  he  had  vanished  in  the  forest.  He  had 
escaped;  where?  in  which  direction?  into  which  clump  of 
trees  ?  it  were  impossible  to  guess.  And,  most  crushing  thing 
of  all,  there  was  behind  the  heap  of  stones,  and  in  front  of 
the  zinc-banded  tree  a  pick,  forgotten  or  abandoned,  and  a 
hole;  but  the  hole  was  empty. 

"Robber!"  Boulatruelle  cried,  shaking  his  fists  at  heaven. 


CHAPTER  II 

Marius,  Quitting  Civil,  Prepares  for  Domestic  War 

Marius  was  for  a  long  time  neither  dead  nor  alive.  He  had 
for  several  weeks  a  fever  accompanied  by  delirium,  and  very 
serious  brain  symptoms  caused  by  the  effects  of  the  wounds 
in  the  head  rather  than  the  wounds  themselves. 

He  repeated  Cosette's  name  for  whole  nights  with  the 
lugubrious  loquacity  of  fever  and  the  gloomy  obstinacy  oi 
agony.  The  width  of  certain  wounds  was  a  serious  danger, 
for  the  suppuration  of  wide  wounds  may  always  be  absorbed 
into  the  system,  and  consequently  kill  the  patient,  under 
certain  atmospheric  influences;  and  at  each  change  in  the 
weather,  at  the  slightest  storm,  the  physician  became  anxious. 
"Mind  that  the  patient  suffers  from  no  emotion, "  he  re- 
peated. The  dressings  were  complicated  and  difficult,  for 
the  fixing  of  bandages  and  lint  by  the  sparadrap  had  not  been 
imagined  at  that  period.  Nicolette  expended  in  lint  a  sheet 
"as  large  as  a  ceiling,"  she  said;  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  chlorureted  lotions  and  nitrate  of  silver 
reached  the  end  of  the  gangrene.  So  long  as  there  was 
danger,  M.  Gillenormand,  broken-hearted  by  the  bedside 
of  his  grandson,  was  like  Marius,  neither  dead  nor  alive. 

Every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  a  white-haired 
and  well-dressed  gentleman — -such  was  the  description  given 
by  the  porter — came  to  inquire  after  the  wounded  man,  and 
left  a  large  parcel  of  lint  for  the  dressings.     At  length,  on 
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September  7,  four  months,  day  by  day,  from  the  painful 
night  on  which  he  had  been  brought  home  dying  to  his  grand- 
father, the  physician  declared  that  he  could  answer  for  him, 
and  that  convalescence  was  setting  in.  Marius,  however, 
would  be  obliged  to  lie  for  two  months  longer  on  a  couch 
owing  to  the  accidents  produced  by  the  fracture  of  the  collar- 
bone. There  is  always  a  last  wound  like  that  which  will 
not  close,  and  eternizes  the  dressings,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  patient.  This  long  illness  and  lengthened  con- 
valescence, however,  saved  him  from  prosecution;  in  France 
there  is  no  anger,  even  public,  which  six  months  does  not 
extinguish.  Riots,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  are  so  much 
everybody's  fault  that  they  are  followed  by  a  certain  necessity 
of  closing  the  eyes.  Let  us  add  that  Gisquet's  unjustifiable 
decree,  which  ordered  physicians  to  denounce  their  patients, 
having  outraged  opinion,  and  not  merely  opinion,  but  the 
king  first  of  all,  the  wounded  were  covered  and  protected  by 
this  indignation,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  taken 
prisoners  in  the  act  of  fighting,  the  courts-martial  did  not 
dare  to  molest  any  one.  Hence  Marius  was  left  tranquil. 
M.  Gillenormand  first  passed  through  every  form  of  agony 
and  then  through  every  form  of  ecstasy.  Great  difficulty 
was  found  in  keeping  him  from  passing  the  whole  night  by 
Marius's  side;  he  had  his  large  easy-chair  brought  to  the  bed, 
and  he  insisted  on  his  daughter  taking  the  finest  linen  in  the 
house  to  make  compresses  and  bandages.  Mile.  Gillenor- 
mand, as  a  sensible  and  elderly  lady,  managed  to  save  the 
line  linen,  while  making  her  father  believe  that  he  was  obeyed. 
M.  Gillenormand  wrould  not  listen  to  any  explanation  that 
for  the  purpose  of  making  lint  fine  linen  is  not  so  good  as 
coarse,  or  new  so  good  as  worn.  He  was  present  at  all  the 
dressings,  from  which  Mile.  Gillenormand  modestly  absented 
herself.  When  the  dead  flesh  was  cut  away  with  scissors 
she  said,  Aie,  aie!  Nothing  was  so  touching  as  to  see  him 
hand  the  wounded  man  a  cup  of  broth  with  his  gentle,  senile 
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trembling.     He   overwhelmed   the   surgeon   with   questions, 
and  did  not  perceive  that  he  constantly  repeated  the  same. 

On  the  day  when  the  physician  informed  him  that  Marius 
was  out  of  danger,  he  was  beside  himself.  He  gave  his  porter 
three  louis  d'or,  and  at  night,  when  he  went  to  his  bedroom, 
danced  a  gavotte,  making  castanets  of  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  sang  a  song  something  like  this: 

Jeanne  est  nee  a  Fougere, 
Vrai  nid  d'une  bergere; 
J' adore  son  jupon 
Fripon. 

Amour,  tu  vis  en  elle; 
Car  c'est  dans  sa  prunelle 
Que  tu  mets  ton  carquois, 
Narquois ! 

Moi,  je  la  chante,  et  j'aime, 
Plus  que  Diane  meme, 
Jeanne  et  ses  durs  tetons 
Bretons. 

Then  he  knelt  on  a  chair,  and  Basque,  who  wTas  watching 
him  through  the  crack  of  the  door,  felt  certain  that  he  was 
praying.  Up  to  that  day  he  had  never  believed  in  God.  At 
each  new  phase  in  the  improvement  of  the  patient,  which 
went  on  steadily,  the  grandfather  wras  extravagant.  He 
performed  a  multitude  of  mechanical  actions  full  of  delight; 
he  went  up  and  down  stairs  without  knowing  why.  A 
neighbor's  wife,  who  was  very  pretty,  by  the  way,  was  stupe- 
fied at  receiving  one  morning  a  large  bouquet;  it  was  M. 
Gillenormand  who  sent  it  to  her,  and  her  husband  got  up  a 
jealous  scene.  M.  Gillenormand  tried  to  draw  Nicolette  on 
his  knees;  he  called  Marius  Monsieur  le  Baron,  and  shouted, 
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Long  live  the  Republic!  Every  moment  he  asked  the 
medical  man,  "There  is  no  danger  now,  is  there?"  He 
looked  at  Marius  with  a  grandmother's  eyes,  and  gloated 
over  him  when  he  slept.  He  no  longer  knew  himself,  no 
longer  took  himself  into  account,  Marius  was  the  master 
of  the  house;  there  was  abdication  in  his  joy,  and  he  was 
the  grandson  of  his  grandson.  In  his  present  state  of  merri- 
ment he  was  the  most  venerable  of  children;  through  fear  of 
wearying  or  annoying  the  convalescent,  he  would  place 
himself  behind  him  in  order  to  smile  upon  him.  He  was 
satisfied,  joyous,  ravished,  charming,  and  young,  and  his 
white  hair  added  a  gentle  majesty  to  the  gay  light  which  he 
had  on  his  face.  When  grace  is  mingled  with  wrinkles,  it 
is  adorable;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  dawn  in  expansive  old  age. 
As  for  Marius,  while  letting  himself  be  nursed  and  petted, 
he  had  one  fixed  idea — Cosette.  Since  the  fever  and  delirium 
had  left  him,  he  no  longer  pronounced  this  name,  and  it 
might  be  supposed  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  but  he  was  silent 
precisely  because  his  soul  was  there.  He  knew  not  what  had 
become  of  Cosette;  the  whole  affair  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie 
was  like  a  cloud  in  his  memory;  shadows,  almost  indistinct, 
floated  in  his  mind.  Eponine,  Gavroche,  Mabceuf,  the 
Thenardiers,  and  all  his  friends  mournfully  mingled  with 
the  smoke  of  the  barricade;  the  strange  passage  of  M.  Fauche- 
levent  through  that  blood-stained  adventure,  produced  upon 
him  the  effect  of  an  enigma  in  a  tempest;  he  understood 
nothing  of  his  own  life,  he  knew  not  how  or  by  whom  he  had 
been  saved,  and  no  one  about  him  knew  it  either.  All  they 
were  able  to  tell  him  was  that  he  had  been  brought  there  at 
night  in  a  hackney-coach;  past,  present,  and  future, — all 
this  was  to  him  like  the  mist  of  a  vague  idea.  But  there  was 
in  this  mist  one  immovable  point,  a  clear  and  precise  linea- 
ment, something  made  of  granite,  a  resolution,  a  will — to 
find  Cosette  again.  For  him  the  idea  of  life  was  not  distinct 
from  the  idea  of  Cosette;  he  had  decreed  in  his  heart  that  he 
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would  not  receive  one  without  the  other,  and  he  unalterabij 
determined  to  demand  of  his  grandfather,  of  destiny,  of  fate 
of  Hades  itself,  the  restitution  of  his  lost  Eden. 

He  did  not  conceal  the  obstacles  from  himself.  Here  le 
us  underline  one  fact:  he  was  not  won  or  greatly  affected  b} 
all  the  anxiety  and  all  the  tenderness  of  his  grandfather.  Ir 
the  first  place  he  was  not  in  the  secret  of  them  all,  and  next 
in  his  sick  man's  reveries,  which  were  perhaps  still  feverish 
he  distrusted  this  gentleness  as  a  strange  and  new  thim; 
intended  to  subdue  him.  He  remained  cold  to  it,  and  th( 
poor  grandfather  lavished  his  smiles  all  in  vain.  Mariuj 
said  to  himself  that  it  was  all  very  well  so  long  as  he  did  no 
speak  and  let  matters  rest,  but  when  he  came  to  Cosette 
he  should  find  another  face,  and  his  grandfather's  rea 
attitude  would  be  unmasked.  Then  the  affair  would  b< 
troublesome;  a  warming  up  of  family  questions,  a  com 
parison  of  positions,  every  possible  sarcasm  and  objection  a 
once.  Fauchelevent,  Coupelevent,  fortune,  poverty,  wretched- 
ness, the  stone  on  the  neck,  the  future,  a  violent  resistance 
and  the  conclusion, — a  refusal.  Marius  stiffened  himsel: 
against  it  beforehand.  And  then,  in  proportion  as  he  re 
gained  life,  his  old  wrongs  re-appeared,  the  old  ulcers  of  hii 
memory  re-opened;  he  thought  again  of  the  past.  Colone 
Pontmercy  placed  himself  once  more  between  M.  Gillenor- 
mand  and  him,  Marius,  and  he  said  to  himself  that  he  had  nc 
real  kindness  to  hope  for  from  a  man  who  had  been  so  unjusi 
and  harsh  to  his  father.  And  with  health  came  back  a  son 
of  bitterness  against  his  grandfather,  from  which  the  old  mar 
gently  suffered.  M.  Gillenormand,  without  letting  it  be 
seen,  noticed  that  Marius,  since  he  had  been  brought  home 
and  regained  consciousness,  had  never  once  called  him  father. 
He  did  not  say  Sir,  it  is  true,  but  he  managed  to  say  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  by  a  certain  way  of  turning  his  sentences 

A  crisis  was  evidently  approaching,  and,  as  nearly  always 
happens   in   such   cases,   Marius,   in   order  to   try   himself. 
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skirmished  before  offering  battle;  this  is  called  feeling  the 
ground.  One  morning  it  happened  that  M.  Gillenormand, 
alluding  to  a  newspaper  which  he  had  come  across,  spoke 
lightly  of  the  Convention,  and  darted  a  Royalist  epigram 
at  Danton,  St.  Just,  and  Robespierre.  "The  men  of  '93 
were  giants,"  Marius  said  sternly;  the  old  man  was  silent, 
and  did  not  utter  another  syllable  all  the  day.  Marius, 
who  had  the  inflexible  grandfather  of  his  early  years  ever 
present  to  his  mind,  saw  in  this  silence  a  profound  concentra- 
tion of  anger,  augured  from  it  an  obstinate  struggle,  and 
augmented  his  preparations  for  the  contest  in  the  recesses  of 
his  mind.  He  determined  that  in  case  of  refusal  he  would 
tear  off  his  bandages,  dislocate  his  collar-bone,  expose  all 
the  wounds  still  unhealed,  and  refuse  all  food.  His  wounds 
were  his  ammunition;  he  must  have  Cosette  or  die. 

He  awaited  the  favorable  moment  with  the  crafty  impatience 
of  sick  persons,  and  the  moment  arrived. 


CHAPTER  III 

Marius  Attacks 

One  day  M.  Gillenormand,  while  his  daughter  was  arranging 
the  phials  and  cups  on  the  marble  slab  of  the  sideboard, 
leaned  over  Marius,  and  said  in  his  most  tender  accent: 

"Look  you,  my  little  Marius,  in  your  place  I  would  rather 
eat  meat  than  fish;  a  fried  sole  is  excellent  at  the  beginning 
of  a  convalescence,  but  a  good  cutlet  is  necessary  to  put  the 
patient  on  his  legs." 

Marius,  whose  strength  had  nearly  quite  returned,  sat  up, 
rested  his  two  clenched  fists  on  his  sheet,  looked  his  grand- 
father in  the  face,  assumed  a  terrible  air,  and  said: 

"That  induces  me  to  say  one  thing  to  you." 

"What  is  it?" 

"That  I  wish  to  marry." 

"Foreseen,"  said  the  grandfather,  bursting  into  a  laugh. 

"How  foreseen?" 

"Yes,  foreseen.     You  shall  have  your  little  maid." 

Marius,  stupefied  and  dazzled,  trembled  in  all  his  limbs, 
and  M.   Gillenormand  continued: 

"Yes,  you  shall  have  the  pretty  little  dear.  She  comes 
every  day  in  the  form  of  an  old  gentleman  to  ask  after  you. 
Ever  since  you  have  been  wounded  she  has  spent  her  time 
in  crying  and  making  lint.  I  made  inquiries;  she  lives  at 
No.  7,  Rue  de  FHomme  Arme.  Ah!  there  we  are!  Ah, 
you  want  her,  do  you?  well,  you  shall  have  her.     There's 
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a  trick  for  you;  you  had  made  your  little  plot,  and  had  said  to 
yourself,  'I  will  tell  it  point-blank  to  that  grandfather,  that 
mummy  of  the  Regency  and  the  Directory,  that  old  beau, 
that  Dorante  who  has  become  Geronte.  He  has  had  his 
frolics  too,  and  his  amourettes,  and  his  grisettes,  and  his 
Cosettes;  he  has  had  his  fling,  he  has  had  his  wings,  and  he 
has  eaten  the  bread  of  spring;  he  must  surely  remember 
it,  we  shall  see.  Battle!'  Ah,  you  take  the  cockchafer 
by  the  horns,  very  good.  I  offer  you  a  cutlet,  and  you 
answer  me,  'By  the  bye,  I  wish  to  marry.'  By  Jupiter 
Ammon,  that  is  a  transition!  Ah,  you  made  up  your 
mind  for  a  quarrel,  but  you  did  not  know  that  I  was  an  old 
coward.  What  do  you  say  to  that?  You  are  sold,  you  did 
not  expect  to  find  your  grandfather  more  stupid  than  your- 
self. You  have  lost  the  speech  you  intended  to  make  me, 
master  lawyer,  and  that  is  annoying.  Well,  all  the  worse, 
rage  away;  I  do  what  you  want,  and  that  cuts  the  speech 
short.  Listen,  I  have  made  my  inquiries,  for  I  too  am 
cunning;  she  is  charming,  she  is  virtuous,  the  lancer  does 
not  speak  the  truth,  she  made  heaps  of  lint.  She  is  a  jewel, 
she  adores  you;  if  you  had  died,  there  would  have  been  three 
of  us,  and  her  coffin  would  have  accompanied  mine.  I 
had  the  idea  so  soon  as  you  were  better  of  planting  her  there 
by  your  bedside,  but  it  is  only  in  romances  that  girls  are  in- 
troduced to  the  beds  of  handsome  young  wounded  men  in 
whom  they  take  an  interest.  That  would  not  do,  for  what 
would  your  aunt  say?  You  are  quite  naked  three  parts  of 
the  time,  sir:  ask  Nicolette,  who  never  left  you  for  a  moment 
whether  it  were  possible  for  a  female  to  be  here  ?  And  then, 
what  would  the  doctor  have  said?  for  a  pretty  girl  does  not 
cure  a  fever.  Well,  say  no  more  about  it,  it  is  settled  and 
done,  take  her;  such  is  my  cruelty.  Look  you,  I  saw  that 
you  did  not  love  me,  and  I  said,  '  What  can  I  do  to  make  that 
animal  love  me?'  I  said,  'Stay,  I  have  my  little  Cosette 
ready  to  hand.     I  will  give  her  to  him,  and  then  he  must  love 
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me  a  little,  or  tell  rne  the  reason  why.'  Ah,  you  believed 
that  the  old  man  would  storm,  talk  big,  cry  no,  and  lift  his 
cane  against  all  this  day-dawn.  Not  at  all.  Cosette,  very 
good;  love,  very  good;  I  ask  for  nothing  better;  take  the 
trouble,  sir,  to  marry,  be  happy,  my  beloved  child. " 

After  saying  this  the  old  man  burst  into  sobs;  he  took 
Marius's  head  and  pressed  it  to  his  old  bosom,  and  both  began 
weeping.     That  is  one  of  the  forms  of  supreme  happiness. 

"My  father!"  Marius  exclaimed. 

"Ah,  you  love  me  then!"  the  old  man  said. 

There  was  an  ineffable  moment;  they  were  choking  and 
could  not  speak;  at  length  the  old  man  stammered: 

"Come!  the  stopper  is  taken  out  of  him!  he  called  me 
father." 

Marius  disengaged  his  head  from  his  grandfather's  arms, 
and  said,  gently: 

"Now  that  I  am  better,  father,  I  fancy  I  could  see  her." 

"Foreseen,  too;  you  will  see  her  to-morrow." 

"  Father?" 

"Well,  what?" 

"Why  not  to-day?" 

"Well,  to-day;  done  for  to-day.  You  have  called  me  father 
thrice,  and  it's  worth  that.  I  will  see  about  it,  and  she  shall 
be  brought  here.  Foreseen,  I  tell  you.  That  has  already 
been  put  in  verse,  and  it  is  the  denouement  of  Andre  Chenier's 
elegy,  the  '  Jeune  malade, '  Andre  Chenier  who  was  butchered 
by  the  vill — ,  by  the  giants  of  '93." 

M.  Gillenormand  fancied  he  could  see  a  slight  frown  on 
Marius's  face,  though,  truth  to  tell,  he  was  not  listening, 
as  he  had  flown  away  into  ecstasy,  and  was  thinking  much 
more  of  Cosette  than  of  1793.  The  grandfather,  trembling 
at  having  introduced  Andre  Chenier  so  inopportunely, 
hurriedly  continued: 

"Butchered  is  not  the  word.  The  fact  is  that  the  great 
revolutionary  geniuses  who  were  not  wicked, — that  is  incon- 
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'  testable, — who  were  heroes,  Pardi,  found  thai;  Andre  Chenier 

was  slightly  in.  their  way,  and  they  had  him  guillo ;  that 

is  to  Say,  these  great  men  on  the  7th  Thermidor,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  safety,  begged  Andre  Chenier  to  be  kind 
enough  to  go " 

M.  Gillenormand,  garroted  by  his  own  sentence,  could  not 
continue;  unable  to  terminate  it  or  retract  it,  the  old  man 
rushed,  with  all  the  speed  which  his  age  allowed,  out  of  the 
bedroom,  shut  the  door  after  him,  and  purple,  choking,  and 
foaming,  with  his  eyes  out  of  his  head,  found  himself  nose  to 
nose  with  honest  Basque,  who  was  cleaning  boots  in  the  ante- 
room. He  seized  Basque  by  the  collar,  and  furiously  shouted 
into  his  face,  "By  the  hundred  thousand  Javottes  of  the  devil, 
those  brigands  assassinated  him!" 

"Whom,  sir?" 

"Andre  Chenier." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  horrified  Basque, 


CHAPTER  IV 

Mile.  Gillenormand  Has  No  Objections  to  the  Match 

Cosette  and  Marius  saw  each  other  again.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  interview,  for  there  are  things  which 
we  must  not  attempt  to  paint;  the  sun  is  of  the  number. 
The  whole  family,  Basque  and  Nicolette  included,  were 
assembled  in  Marius's  chamber  at  the  moment  when  Cosette 
entered.  She  appeared  in  the  door-way,  and  seemed  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  halo;  precisely  at  the  moment  this  grand- 
father was  going  to  blow  his  nose,  but  he  stopped  short, 
holding  his  nose  in  his  handkerchief  and  looking  over  it. 

" Adorable!"  he  cried. 

And  then  he  blew  a  sonorous  blast.  Cosette  was  intoxi- 
cated, ravished,  startled,  in  heaven.  She  was  as  timid  as  a 
person  can  be  through  happiness;  she  stammered,  turned 
pale  and  then  pink,  and  wished  to  throw  herself  into  Marius's 
arms,  but  dared  not.  She  was  ashamed  of  loving  before  so 
many  people;  for  the  world  is  merciless  to  happy  lovers, 
and  always  remains  at  the  very  moment  when  they  most 
long  to  be  alone.  And  yet  they  do  not  want  these  people  at 
all.  With  Cosette,  and  behind  her,  had  entered  a  white- 
haired  man,  serious,  but  still  smiling,  though  the  smile  was 
wandering  and  poignant.  It  was  "  Monsieur  Fauchelevent, " 
— it  was  Jean  Valjean.  He  was  well  dressed,  as  the  porter 
had  said,  in  a  new  black  suit  and  a  white  cravat.  The  porter 
was  a  thousand   leagues  from  recognizing   in   this   correct 
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citizen,  this  probable  notary,  the  frightful  corpse-bearer  who 
had  risen  at  the  gate  on  the  night  of  June  7,  ragged,  filthy, 
hideous,  and  haggard,  with  a  mask  of  blood  and  mud  on  his 
face,  supporting  in  his  arms  the  unconscious  Marius;  still 
his  porter's  instincts  were  aroused.  When  M.  Fauchele- 
vent  arrived  with  Cosette,  the  porter  could  not  refrain  from 
confiding  this  aside  to  his  wife:  "I  don't  know  why,  but  I 
fancy  that  I  have  seen  that  face  before."  M.  Fauchelevent 
remained  standing  by  the  door  of  Marius's  room,  as  if  afraid; 
he  held  under  his  arm  a  packet  rather  like  an  octavo  volume 
wrapped  in  paper.  The  paper  was  green,  apparently  from 
mildew. 

"Has  this  gentleman  always  got  books  under  his  arm  like 
that?"  Mile.  Gillenormand,  who  was  not  fond  of  books, 
asked  Nicolette  in  a  whisper. 

"Well,"  M.  Gillenormand,  who  had  heard  her,  answered 
in  the  same  key,  " he  is  a  savant;  is  that  his  fault?  Monsieur 
Boulard,  whom  I  knew,  never  went  out  without  a  book 
either,  and  always  had  one  close  to  his  heart  like  that." 

Then  bowing,  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice: 

"M.  Tranchelevent. " 

Father  Gillenormand  did  not  do  it  purposely,  but  an  in- 
attention to  proper  names  was  an  aristocratic  way  of  his. 

"Monsieur  Tranchelevent,  I  have  the  honor  of  requesting 
this  lady's  hand  for  my  grandson,  M.  le  Baron  Marius 
Pontmercy?" 

Monsieur  "Tranchelevent"  bowed. 

"All  right,"  the  grandfather  said. 

And  turning  to  Marius  and  Cosette,  with  both  arms  ex- 
tended in  benediction,  he  cried: 

"You  have  leave  to  adore  each  other." 

They  did  not  let  it  be  said  twice,  and  the  prattling  began. 
They  talked  in  a  whisper,  Marius  reclining  on  his  couch  and 
Cosette  standing  by  his  side.  "Oh,  Heaven!"  Cosette 
murmured,  "I  see  you  again;  it  is  you.     To  go  and  fight 
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like  that!  But  why?  it  is  horrible.  For  four  months  I 
have  been  dead.  Oh,  how  wicked  it  was  of  you  to  have  been 
at  that  battle!  what  had  I  done  to  you?  I  forgive  you,  but  you 
will  not  do  it  again.  Just  now,  when  they  came  to  tell  me  to 
come  to  you,  I  thought  again  that  I  was  going  to  die,  but  it 
was  of  joy.  I  was  so  sad!  I  did  not  take  the  time  to  dress 
myself,  and  I  must  look  frightful;  what  will  your  relations  say 
at  seeing  me  in  a  tumbled  collar  ?  But  speak !  you  let  me  speak 
all  alone.  We  are  still  in  the  Rue  de  1 'Homme  Arme.  It 
seems  that  your  shoulder  was  terrible,  and  I  was  told  that  I 
could  put  my  hand  in  it,  and  then  it  seems  that  your  flesh 
v/as  cut  with  scissors.  How  frightful  that  is!  I  wept  so 
that  I  have  no  eyes  left.  It  is  strange  that  a  person  can  suffer 
like  that.  Your  grandfather  has  a  very  kind  look.  Do  not 
disturb  yourself,  do  not  get  on  your  elbow  like  that,  or  you 
will  do  yourself  an  injury.  Oh!  how  happy  I  am!  So  our 
misfortunes  are  all  ended!  I  am  quite  foolish.  There  were 
things  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  which  I  have  quite  forgotten. 
Do  you  love  me  still?  We  live  in  the  Rue  de  l'Homme 
Arme.  There  is  no  garden  there.  I  made  lint  the  whole 
time;  look  here,  sir,  it  is  your  fault,  my  fingers  are  quite 
rough." 

"Angel!"  said  Marius. 

Angel  is  the  only  word  in  the  language  which  cannot  be 
worn  out;  no  other  word  would  resist  the  pitiless  use  which 
lovers  make  of  it.  Then,  as  there  was  company  present, 
they  broke  off,  and  did  not  say  a  word  more,  contenting 
themselves  with  softly  clasping  hands.  M.  Gillenormand 
turned  to  all  the  rest  in  the  room,  and  cried: 

"Speak  loudly,  good  people;  make  a  noise,  will  you?  Come, 
a  little  rowT,  hang  it  all,  so  that  these  children  may  prattle  at 
their  ease." 

And  going  up  to  Marius  and  Cosette,  he  whispered  to  them: 

"Go  on;  don't  put  yourselves  out  of  the  way." 

Aunt  Gillenormand  witnessed  with  stupor  this  irruption  of 
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light  into  her  antiquated  house.  This  stupor  had  nothing 
aggressive  about  it;  it  was  not  at  all  the  scandalized  and 
envious  glance  cast  by  an  owl  at  two  ring-doves;  it  was  the 
stupid  eye  of  a  poor  innocent  of  the  age  of  fifty-seven;  it  was  a 
spoiled  life  looking  at  that  triumph,  love. 

"Mile.  Gillenormand  the  elder, "  her  father  said  to  her, 
"I  told  you  that  this  would  happen." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and  added: 

"Look  at  the  happiness  of  others." 

Then  he  turned  to  Cosette. 

"How  pretty  she  is!  how  pretty  she  is!  she  is  a  Greuze! 
So  you  are  going  to  have  all  that  for  yourself,  scamp?  Ah, 
my  boy.  you  have  had  a  lucky  escape  from  me;  if  I  were 
not  fifteen  years  too  old,  we  would  fight  with  swords  and  see 
who  should  have  her.  There,  I  am  in  love  with  you,  made- 
moiselle; but  it  is  very  simple,  it  is  your  right.  What  a 
famous,  charming  little  wedding  we  will  have!  Saint  Denis 
du  Saint-Sacrament  is  our  parish;  but  I  will  procure  a  dis- 
pensation, so  that  you  may  be  married  at  St.  Paul,  for  the 
church  is  better.  It  was  built  for  the  Jesuits,  and  more 
coquettish.  It  is  opposite  Cardinal  Birague's  fountain. 
The  masterpiece  of  Jesuit  architecture  is  at  Namur,  and  is 
called  Saint  Loup;  you  should  go  and  see  that  when  you  are 
married,  for  it  is  worth  the  journey.  Mademoiselle,  I  am 
entirely  of  your  opinion;  I  wish  girls  to  marry,  for  they  are 
made  for  it.  There  is  a  certain  Sainte  Catharine  whom  I 
would  always  like  to  see  unveiled.  To  remain  a  maid  is 
fine,  but  it  is  cold.  Multiply,  says  the  Bible.  To  save  the 
people,  a  Joan  of  Arc  is  wanted;  but  to  make  a  people,  we 
want  Mother  Gigogne.  So  marry,  my  darlings;  I  really 
do  not  see  the  use  of  remaining  a  maid.  I  know  very  well 
that  they  have  a  separate  chapel  in  the  church,  and  join  the 
confraternity  of  the  virgin;  but,  sapristi,  a  good-looking 
young  husband,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  a  plump  bantling, 
who  sucks  at  you  bravely,  and  who  has  rolls  of  fat  on  his 
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thighs,  and  who  clutches  your  bosom  with  his  pink  little 
paws,  are  a  good  deal  better  than  holding  a  candle  at  vespers 
and  singing  Turris  Eburnea." 

The  grandfather  pirouetted  on  his  nonagenarian  heels, 
and  began  speaking  again,  like  a  spring  which  has  been 
wound  up. 

Ainsi,  born  ant  le  cours  de  tes  revasseries, 
Alcippe,  il  est  done  vrai,  dans  pue  tu  te  maries. 

"By  the  bye!" 

"What,  father?" 

"Had  you  not  an  intimate  friend?" 

"  Yes:  Courfeyrac. " 

"What  has  become  of  him?" 

"He  is  dead." 

"That  is  well." 

He  sat  down  by  their  side,  made  Cosette  take  a  chair, 
and  took  their  four  hands  in  his  old  wrinkled  hands. 

"This  darling  is  exquisite.  This  Cosette  is  a  masterpiece! 
She  is  a  very  little  girl  and  a  very  great  lady.  She  will  be 
only  a  baroness,  and  that  is  a  derogation,  for  she  is  born  to  be 
be  a  marchioness.  What  eyelashes  she  has!  My  children, 
drive  it  into  your  heads  that  you  are  on  the  right  road.  Love 
one  another;  be  foolish  over  it,  for  love  is  the  stupidity  of  men 
and  the  cleverness  of  God.  So  adore  one  another.  Still," 
he  added,  suddenly  growing  sad,  "what  a  misfortune!  more 
than  half  I  possess  is  sunk  in  annuities;  so  long  as  I  live  it 
will  be  all  right,  but  when  I  am  dead,  twenty  years  hence, 
ah!  my  poor  children,  you  will  not  have  a  farthing.  Your 
pretty  white  hands,  Madame  la  Baronne,  will  be  wrinkled 
by  work." 

Here  a  serious  and  calm  voice  was  heard  saying: 

"Mile.  Euphrasie  Fauchelevent  has  six  hundred  thousand 
francs." 
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It  was  Jean  Valjean's  voice.  He  had  not  yet  uttered  a 
y liable;  no  one  seemed  to  remember  that  he  was  present, 
,nd  he  stood  motionless  behind  all  these  happy  people. 

"Who  is  the  Mile.  Euphrasie  in  question?''  the  startled 
xandfather  asked. 

"Myself,"   said    Cosette. 

"Six  hundred  thousand  francs!"  M.  Gillenormand  re- 
peated. 

"Less  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand,  perhaps,"  Jean  Val- 
ean  said. 

And  he  laid  on  the  table  the  parcel  which  Aunt  Gillenor- 
iand  had  taken  for  a  book.  Jean  Valjean  himself  opened 
he  packet;  it  was  a  bundle  of  bank-notes.  They  were 
urned  over  and  counted;  there  were  five  hundred  bank- 
Lotes  for  a  thousand  francs,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
ight  for  five  hundred,  forming  a  total  of  five  hundred  and 
ighty-four  thousand  francs. 

"That's  a  famous  book,"  said  M.  Gillenormand. 

"Five  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  francs!"  the 
,unt  murmured. 

"That  arranges  a  good  many  things,  does  it  not,  Mile, 
jillenormand  the  elder  ?  "  the  grandfather  continued.  "That 
levil  of  a  Marius  has  found  a  millionaire  grisette  upon  the 
ree  of  dreams!  Now  trust  to  the  amourettes  of  young 
>eople !  Students  find  studentesses  with  six  hundred  thousand 
Tancs.     Cherubim  works  better  than  Rothschild." 

"Five  hundred  and  eighty -four  thousand  francs!"  Mile, 
oillenormand  repeated;  "five  hundred  and  eighty-four  thous- 
and francs!  we  may  as  well  say  six  hundred  thousand." 

As  for  Marius  and  Cosette,  they  were  looking  at  each  other 
luring  this  period,  and  hardly  paid  any  attention  to  the 
:ircumstance. 


CHAPTER  V 

Better  Place  Your  Money  in  a  Forest  than  with  a  Notary 

Of  course  our  readers  have  understood,  and  no  lengthy 
explanation  will  be  required,  that  Jean  Valjean,  after  the 
Champmathieu  affair,  was  enabled  by  his  escape  for  a  few 
days  to  come  to  Paris  and  withdraw  in  time  from  Laffitte's 
the  sum  he  had  gained  under  the  name  of  M.  Madeleine  at 
Montreuil  sur  Mer;  and  that,  afraid  of  being  recaptured, 
which  in  fact  happened  to  him  shortly  after,  he  buried  this 
sum  in  the  forest  of  Montfermeil,  at  the  spot  called  the 
Blaru  bottom.  The  sum,  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
francs,  all  in  bank-notes,  occupied  but  little  space,  and  was 
contained  in  a  box;  but,  in  order  to  protect  the  box  from  damp, 
he  placed  it  in  an  oak  coffer  filled  with  chips  of  chestnut- 
wood.  In  the  same  coffer  he  placed  his  other  treasure,  the 
bishop's  candlesticks.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  carried 
off  these  candlesticks  in  his  escape  from  Montreuil  sur  Mer. 
The  man  seen  on  one  previous  evening  by  Boulatruelle  was 
Jean  Valjean,  and  afterward,  whenever  Jean  Valjean  re- 
quired money,  he  fetched  it  from  the  Blaru  clearing,  and  hence 
his  absences  to  which  we  have  referred.  He  had  a  pick 
concealed  somewhere  in  the  shrubs,  in  a  hiding-place  known 
to  himself  alone.  When  he  found  Marius  to  be  convales- 
cent, feeling  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  this  money 
might  be  useful,  he  wrent  to  fetch  it;  and  it  was  also  he  whom 
Boulatruelle  saw  in  the  wood,  but  this  time  in  the  morning, 
and  not  at  night.     Boulatruelle  inherited  the  pick. 
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The  real  sum  was  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand 
ive  hundred  francs,  but  Jean  Valjean  kept  back  the  five 
mndred  francs  for  himself.  "We  will  see  afterward/'  he 
nought.  The  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  six 
mndred  and  thirty  thousand  francs  withdrawn  from  Laffitte's 
•epresented  the  expenditure  of  ten  years  from  1823  to  1833. 
The  five  years'  residence  in  the  convent  had  only  cost  five 
;housand  francs.  Jean  Valjean  placed  the  two  silver  candle- 
sticks on  the  mantel-piece,  where  they  glistened,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  Toussaint. 

Moreover,  Jean  Valjean  knew  himself  freed  from  Javert; 
t  had  been  stated  in  his  presence,  and  he  verified  the  fact 
in  the  Moniteur,  which  had  published  it,  that  an  inspector  of 
Dolice  of  the  name  of  Javert  had  been  found  drowned  under 
i  washer-woman's  boat  between  the  Pont-au-change  and  the 
Pont-Neuf,  and  that  a  letter  left  by  this  man,  hitherto  irre- 
proachable and  highly  esteemed  by  his  chiefs,  led  to  the 
belief  in  an  attack  of  dementia  and  suicide.  "In  truth, " 
thought  Jean  Valjean,  "since  he  let  me  go  when  he  had 
hold  of  me,  he  must  have  been  mad  at  that  time.  *  • 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Two  Old  Men,  Each  in  His  Way,  Do  All  to  Render 

Cosette  Happy 

All  preparations  were  made  for  the  marriage,  and  the  physi- 
cian, on  being  consulted,  declared  that  it  might  take  place 
in  February.  It  was  now  December,  and  a  few  ravishing 
weeks  of  perfect  happiness  slipped  away.  The  least  happy 
man  was  not  the  grandfather;  he  sat  for  a  whole  quarter  of  an 
hour  contemplating  Cosette. 

"The  admirably  pretty  girl!"  he  would  exclaim,  "and  she 
has  so  soft  and  kind  an  air!  She  is  the  most  charming 
creature  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  Presently  she  will 
have  virtues  with  a  violet  scent.  She  is  one  of  the  Graces, 
on  my  faith !  A  man  can  only  live  nobly  with  such  a  creature. 
Marius,  my  lad,  you  are  a  baron,  you  are  rich,  so  do  not  be  a 
pettifogger,  I  implore  you." 

Cosette  and  Marius  had  suddenly  passed  from  the  sepulcher 
into  paradise:  the  transition  had  not  been  prepared,  and  they 
would  have  been  stunned  if  they  had  not  been  dazzled. 

"Do  you  understand  anything  of  all  this?"  Marius  would 
say  to  Cosette. 

"No,"  Cosette  answered,  "but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  God 
were  looking  at  us." 

Jean  Valjean  did  everything,  smoothed  everything,  con- 
ciliated everything,  and  rendered  everything  easy.  He 
hurried  toward  Cosette's  happiness  with  as  much  eagerness, 
and  apparently  with  as  much  joy,  as  Cosette  herself.  As  he 
had  been  mayor,  he  was  called  to  solve  a  delicate  problem. 
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:he  secret  of  which  he  alone  possessed, — the  civil  status  of 
L'osette.  To  tell  her  origin  openly  might  have  prevented 
:he  marriage,  but  he  got  Cosette  out  of  all  the  difficulties. 
He  arranged  for  her  a  family  of  dead  people,  a  sure  method 
:>f  not  incurring  any  inquiry.  Cosette  was  the  only  one  left 
pi  an  extinct  family.  Cosette  was  not  his  daughter,  but  the 
daughter  of  another  Fauchelevent.  Two  brothers  Fauchele- 
vent had  been  gardeners  at  the  convent  of  the  Little  Picpus; 
inquiries  were  made  there,  and  the  best  testimonials  and 
most  satisfactory  character  were  given;  for  the  good  nuns, 
little  suited  and  but  little  inclined  to  solve  questions  of 
paternity,  had  never  known  exactly  of  which  of  the  two 
Fauchelevents  Cosette  was  the  daughter..  They  said  what 
was  wanted,  and  said  it  zealously.  A  legal  declaration  was 
drawn  up,  and  Cosette  became  by  law  Mademoiselle  Euphrasie 
Fauchelevent,  and  was  declared  an  orphan  both  on  the 
father's  and  mother's  side.  Jean  Valjean  managed  so  as  to 
be  designated,  under  the  name  of  Fauchelevent,  as  guardian 
of  Cosette,  with  M.  Gillenormand  as  supervising  guardian. 
As  for  the  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  francs, 
they  were  a  legacy  left  to  Cosette  by  a  dead  person  who 
wished  to  remain  unknown;  the  original  legacy  had  been 
five  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  francs,  but  ten 
thousand  had  been  spent  in  the  education  of  Mademoiselle 
Euphrasie,  five  thousand  of  which  had  been  paid  to  the 
convent.  This  legacy,  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
party,  was  to  be  handed  over  to  Cosette  upon  her  majority, 
>>r  at  the  period  of  her  marriage.  All  this  was  highly  accepta- 
ble, as  we  see,  especially  when  backed  up  by  more  than 
half  a  million  francs.  There  were  certainly  a  fewtsingular 
points  here  and  there,  but  they  were  not  seen,  for  one  of  the 
persons  interested  had  his  eyes  bandaged  by  love,  and  the 
others  by  the  six  hundred  thousand  francs. 

Cosette  learned  that  she  was  not  the  daughter  of  the  old 
man  whom  she  had  so  long  called  father;  he  was  only  a  relation 
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and  another  Fauchelevent  was  her  real  father.  At  another 
moment  this  would  have  grieved  her,  but  in  the  ineffable 
hour  she  had  now  reached  it  was  only  a  slight  shadow,  a 
passing  cloud;  and  she  had  so  much  joy  that  this  cloud  lasted 
but  a  short  time.  She  had  Marius;  the  young  man  came, 
the  old  man  disappeared;  life  is  so.  And  then,  Cosette  had 
been  accustomed  for  many  long  years  to  see  enigmas  around 
her;  every  being  who  has  had  a  mysterious  childhood  is 
ever  ready  for  certain  renunciations.  Still  she  continued  to 
call  Jean  Valjean  "father. "  Cosette,  who  was  among  the 
angels,  was  enthusiastic  about  Father  Gillenormand;  it  is 
true  that  he  overwhelmed  her  with  madrigals  and  presents. 
While  Jean  Valjean  was  constructing  for  Cosette  an  un- 
assailable position  in  society,  M.  Gillenormand  attended  to 
the  wedding  trousseau.  Nothing  amused  him  so  much  as 
to  be  magnificent;  and  he  had  given  Cosette  a  gown  of  Binche 
guipure,  which  he  inherited  from  his  own  grandmother. 
" These  fashions  spring  up  again,"  he  said,  " antiquities 
are  the  great  demand,  and  the  young  ladies  of  my  old  days 
dress  themselves  like  the  old  ladies  of  my  youth."  He 
plundered  his  respectable  round-bellied  commodes  of  Coro- 
mandel  lacquer,  which  had  not  been  opened  for  years. 
"Let  us  shrive  these  dowagers,"  he  said,  "and  see  what 
they  have  in  them."  He  noisily  violated  drawers  full  of  the 
dresses  of  all  his  wives,  all  his  mistresses,  and  all  his  female 
ancestry.  He  lavished  on  Cosette  Chinese  satins,  damasks, 
lampas,  painted  moires,  gros  de  Naples  dresses,  Indian 
handkerchiefs  embroidered  with  gold  that  can  be  washed, 
Genoa  and  Alencon  p'oint  lace,  sets  of  old  jewelry,  ivory 
bonbon 'cboxes  adorned  with  microscopic  battles,  laces,  and 
ribbons.  Cosette,  astounded,  wild  with  love  for  Marius  and 
with  gratitude  to  M.  Gillenormand,  dreamed  of  an  unbounded 
happiness,  dressed  in  satin  and  velvet.  Her  trousseau 
seemed  to  her  supported  by  seraphim,  and  her  soul  floated 
in  ether  with  wings  of  Mechlin  lace.     The  intoxication  of 
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the  lovers  was  only  equaled,  as  we  stated,  by  the  ecstasy  of 
the  grandfather,  and  there  was  something  like  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  in  the  Rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire.  Each  morning 
there  was  a  new  offering  of  bric-a-brac  from  the  grandfather 
to  Cosette,  and  all  sorts  of  ornaments  were  spread  out  splendid- 
ly around  her.  One  day  Marius,  who  was  fond  of  talking 
seriously  amid  his.  happiness,  said,  with  reference  to  some 
incident  which  I  have  forgotten: 

"The  men  of  the  revolution  are  so  great  that  they  already 
possess  the  prestige  of  centuries,  like  Cato  and  like  Phocion, 
and  each  of  them  seems  an  antique  memory." 

"  'Moire  antique!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman;  "thank 
you,  Marius,  that  is  the  very  idea  which  I  was  seeking  for." 

And  on  the  morrow  a  splendid  tea-colored  moire  antique 
dress  was  added  to  Cosette's  outfit.  The  grandfather  ex- 
tracted a  wisdom  from  this  frippery: 

"Love  is  all  very  well,  but  this  is  required  with  it.  Some- 
thing useless  is  required  in  happiness;  happiness  is  only  what 
is  absolutely  necessary,  but  season  it,  say  I,  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  superfluity.  A  palace  and  her  heart;  her  heart 
and  the  Louvre.  Her  heart  and  the  fountains  of  Versailles. 
Give  me  my  shepherdess,  and  take  care  that  she  be  a  duchess. 
Bring  me  Phillis  crowned  with  corn-flowers,  and  add  to  her 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year.  Open  for  me  an  endless 
Bucolic  under  a  marble  colonnade.  I  consent  to  the  Bucolic 
and  also  to  the  fairy  scene  in  marble  and  gold.  Dry  happiness 
resembles  dry  bread;  you  eat  it,  but  you  do  not  dine.  I  wish 
for  superfluity,  for  the  useless,  for  extravagance,  for  that  which 
is  of  no  use.  I  remember  to  have  seeft  in  Strasburg  Cathedral 
a  clock  as  tall  as  a  three-storied  house,  which  marked  the  hour, 
which  had  the  kindness  to  mark  the  hour,  but  did  not  look  as 
if  it  was  made  for  the  purpose;  and  which,  after  striking  mid- 
day or  midnight, — midday,  the  hour  of  the  sun,  and  mid- 
night, the  hour  of  love,  or  any  other  hour  you  please, — gave 
you  the  moon  and  the  stars,  earth  and  sea,  birds  and  fishes, 
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Phoebus  and  Phoebe,  and  a  heap  of  things  that  came  out  of  a 
niche,  and  the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  and  Eponina,  and  Sabinus,  and  a  number  of  little  gilt 
men,  who  played  the  trumpet,  into  the  bargain,  without 
counting  the  ravishing  chimes  which  it  scattered  in  the  air  on 
every  possible  occasion,  without  your  knowing  why.  Is  a 
wretched,  naked  clock,  which  only  marks  the  hours,  worth 
that?  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  the  great  clock  of  Strasburg, 
and  prefer  it  to  the  Black  Forest  cuckoo  clock." 

M.  Gillenormand  talked  of  all  sorts  of  nonsense  about  the 
marriage,  and  all  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century  passed 
pell-mell  into  his  dithyrambs. 

"  You  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  festivals,  and  do  not  know 
how  to  get  up  a  day's  pleasure  in  these  times,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Your  nineteenth  century  is  soft,  and  is  deficient  in  excess; 
it  is  ignorant  of  what  is  rich  and  noble.  In  everything  it  is 
close-shorn.  Your  third  estate  is  insipid  and  has  no  color, 
smell,  or  shape.  The  dream  of  your  bourgeoises  who 
established  themselves,  as  they  call  it,  is  a  pretty  boudoir 
freshly  decorated  with  mahogany  and  calico.  Make  way 
there!  the  Sieur  Grigou  marries  the  Demoiselle  Grippesou. 
Sumptuousness  and  splendor.  A  louis  d'or  has  been  stuck 
to  a  wax  candle.  Such  is  the  age.  I  insist  on  flying  beyond 
the  Sarmatians.  Ah,  so  far  back  as  1787  I  predicted  that  all 
was  lost  on  the  day  when  I  saw  the  Due  de  Rohan,  Prince 
de  Leon,  Due  de  Chabot,  Due  de  Montbazon,  Marquis  de 
Soubise,  Vicomte  de  Thouars,  and  Peer  of  France,  go  to 
Longchamps  in  a  tapecu;  that  bore  its  fruits.  In  this  century 
men  have  a  business,  gamble  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  win 
money,  and  are  mean.  They  take  care  of  and  varnish  their 
surface;  they  are  carefully  dressed,  washed,  soaped,  shaved, 
combed,  rubbed,  brushed,  and  cleaned  externally,  irre- 
proachable, as  polished  as  a  pebble,  discreet,  trim,  and  at  the 
same  time,  virtue  of  my  soul!  they  have  at  the  bottom  of  their 
conscience  dungheaps  and  cesspools  at  which  a  milkmaid 
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vho  blows  her  nose  with  her  fingers  would  recoil.  I  grant 
;he  present  age  this  motto, — dirty  propriety.  Marius,  do 
not  be  annoyed;  grant  me  the  permission  to  speak,  for  I  have 
3een  saying  no  harm  of  the  people,  you  see.  I  have  my 
nouth  full  of  your  people,  but  do  let  me  give  the  bourgeoisie 
i  pill.  I  tell  you  point-blank  that  at  the  present  day  people 
narry,  but  no  longer  know  how  to  marry. 

"Ah,  it  is  true,  I  regret  the  gentility  of  the  old  manners;  I 

•egret  everything;  that  elegance,  that  chivalry,  that  courteous 

md  dainty  manner,  that  rejoicing  luxury  which  every   one 

assessed,  the  music  forming  part  of  the  wedding,  symphony 

ibove  and  tabors  belows  stairs,  the  joyous  faces  seated  at  the 

able,  the  spicy  madrigals,  the  songs,  the  fireworks,  the  hearty 

augh,  the  devil  and  his  train,  and  the  large  ribbon  bows.     I 

egret  the  bride's  garter,  for  it  is  first  cousin  of  the  girdle  of 

/enus.     On  what  does  the  seige  of    Troy  turn?     Parbleu, 

>n    Helen's    garter.     Why    do    men    fight?     Why  does  the 

livine  Diomedes  smash  on  the  head  of  Merioneus  that  grand 

>rass  helmet,  with  the  ten  points?     Why  do  Achilles  and 

lector  tickle  each  other  with  lances?     Because   Helen  let 

^ris  take  her  garter.     With  Cosette's  garter  Homer  would 

mte  the  Iliad;  he  would  place  in  his  poem  an  old  chatterer 

ke  myself,  and  call  him  Nestor.     My   friends,   in  former 

imes,  in  those  amiable  former  times,  people  married  learnedly; 

hey  made  a  good  contract  and  then  a  good  merry-making. 

;T»  soon  as  Cujas  had  gone  out,  Gamacho  came  in.     Hang  it 

1!  the  stomach  is  an  agreeable  beast  that  demands  its  due, 

&d  wishes  to  hold  its  wedding  too.     We  supped  well,  and  had 

;.  table  a  pretty  neighbor  without  a  neckerchief,  who  only 

•mcealed  her  throat  moderately.     Oh,   the  wide  laughing 

louths;  and  how  gay  people  were  in  those  days!     Youth 

gas  a  bouquet,  every  young  man  was  a  branch  of  lilac  or  a 

osy  of  roses;  if  he  were  a  warrior,  he  was  a  shepherd,  and  if 

y  chance  he  were  a  captain  of  dragoons,  he  managed  to  call 

imself  Florian.     All  were  anxious  to  be  pretty  fellows,  and 
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they  wore  embroidery  and  rouge.  A  bourgeois  looked  like  a 
flower,  and  a  marquis  like  a  precious  stone.  They  did  not 
wear  straps,  they  did  not  wear  boots;  they  were  flashing, 
lustrous,  gilt,  light,  dainty,  and  coquettish,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  them  wearing  a  sword  by  their  side;  they  wrere 
humming-birds  with  beak  and  nails.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
hides  galanies.  One  of  the  sides  of  that  age  was  delicate, 
the  other  magnificent,  and,  by  jingo,  people  amused  themselves. 
At  the  present  day  folk  are  serious;  the  bourgeois  is  miserly, 
the  bourgeois  prudish,  and  your  age  is  out  of  shape.  The 
graces  would  be  expelled  because  their  dresses  were  cut  too 
low  in  the  neck.  Alas!  beauty  is  concealed  as  an  ugliness. 
Since  the  revolution,  all  wear  trousers,  even  the  ballet-girls; 
a  ballet-girl  must  be  serious,  and  your  rigadoons  are  doctrinaire. 
A  man  must  be  majestic,  and  would  feel  very  much  annoyed 
at  not  having  his  chin  in  his  cravat.  The  idea  of  a  scamp  of 
twenty  who  is  about  to  marry,  is  to  resemble  Monsieur  Royer- 
Collard.  And  do  you  know  what  people  reach  by  this 
majesty?  they  are  little.  Learn  this  fact:  joy  is  not  merely 
joyous,  it  is  grand.  Be  in  love  gayly,  though,  hang  it  all! 
marry,  when  you  do  marry,  with  fever  and  amazement  and 
noise  and  the  confusion  of  happiness.  Gravity  at  church, 
if  you  will;  but  so  soon  as  the  mass  is  ended  you  ought  to 
make  a  dream  whirl  round  your  wife.  A  marriage  ought  to 
be  royal  and  chimerical,  and  display  the  ceremony  from  the 
Cathedral  of  Rheims  to  the  Pagoda  of  Chanteloup.  I  have 
a  horror  of  a  scrubby  marriage,  confound  it!  be  an  Olympus 
at  least  upon  that  day.  Be  gods.  Ah,  people  might  be  sylphs. I 
Games  and  laughter,  Argyraspides,  but  they  are  scrubs.] 
My  friends,  every  newly  married  man  ought  to  be  Prince  Al- 
dobrandini.  Take  advantage  of  this  unique  moment  of  life 
to  fly  into  the  Empyrean  with  the  swans  and  the  eagles, 
even  if  you  fall  to-morrow  back  into  the  bourgoisie  of  frogs. 
Do  not  save  upon  the  hymeneal  rites;  do  not  nibble  at  this 
splendor,  nor  split  farthings  on  the  day  when  you  are  radiant. 
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A  wedding  is  not  housekeeping.  Oh,  if  I  had  my  way  it 
should  be  a  gallant  affair,  and  violins  should  be  heard  in  the 
trees.  Here  is  my  programme:  sky-blue  and  silver.  I 
would  mingle  in  the  fete  the  rustic  divinities,  and  convene 
the  Dryads  and  the  Nereids.  The  wedding  of  Amphitrite, 
a  pink  cloud,  nymphs  with  their  hair  carefully  dressed  and  quite 
nude,  an  academician  offering  quatrains  to  the  goddess,  a 
car  drawn  by  marine  monsters. 

Triton  trottait  devant,  et  tirait  de  sa  conque, 
Des  sons  si  ravissants  qu'il  ravissait  quiconque! 

There  is  a  programme  for  a  fete,  or  I'm  no  judge,  egad! " 

While  the  grandfather,  in  the  heat  of  his  lyric  effusion,  was 
istening  to  himself,  Cosette  and  Marius  were  intoxicating 
:hemselves  by  looking  freely  at  each  other.  Aunt  Gille- 
lormand  regarded  all  this  with  her  imperturbable  placidity; 
>he  had,  during  the  last  five  or  six  months,  a  certain  amount 
i)f  emotions;  Marius  returned,  Marius  brought  back  bleeding, 
Marius  brought  back  from  the  barricade,  Marius  dead,  then 
iving,  Marius  reconciled,  Marius  affianced,  Marius  marrying 
t  poor  girl,  Marius  marrying  a  millionaire.  The  six  hundred 
housand  francs  had  been  her  last  surprise,  and  then  her 
ndifference  returned  to  her.  She  went  regularly  to  her  mass, 
old  her  beads,  read  her  euchology,  whispered  in  one  corner 
i  the  house  her  Aves,  while  /  love  you  was  being  whispered  in 
another,  and  saw  Marius  and  Cosette  vaguely  like  two 
iiadows.  The  shadow  was  herself.  There  is  a  certain 
=  .ate  of  inert  asceticism  in  which  the  mind,  neutralized  by 
brpor,  and  a  stranger  to  what  might  be  called  the  business 
»f  living,  does  not  perceive,  with  the  exception  of  earthquakes 
nd  catastrophes,  any  human  impressions,  either  pleasant 
r  painful.  "This  devotion/'  Father  Gillenormand  would 
ay  to  his  daughter,  "resembles  a  cold  in  the  head;  you  smell 
othing  of  life,  neither  a  good  odor  nor  a  bad  one. "     How- 
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ever,  the  six  hundred  thousand  francs  had  settled  the  old 
maid's  indecision.  Her  father  was  accustomed  to  take  her 
so  little  into  account  that  he  had  not  consulted  her  as  to  the 
consent  to  Marius's  marriage.  He  had  acted  impetuously, 
according  to  his  wont,  having,  as  a  despot  who  has  become  a 
slave,  but  one  thought,  that  of  satisfying  Marius.  As  for  the 
aunt,  he  had  scarce  remembered  that  the  aunt  existed,  and 
that«she  might  have  an  opinion  of  her  own,  and,  sheep  though 
she  was,  this  had  offended  her.  Somewhat  roused  internally, 
but  externally  impassive,  she  said  to  herself,  "My  father  set- 
tles the  marriage  question  without  me,  and  I  will  settle  the 
question  of  the  inheritance  without  him. "  She  was  rich, 
in  fact,  and  her  father  was  not  so,  and  it  is  probable  that 
if  the  marriage  had  been  poor  she  would  have  left  it  poor. 
"All  the  worse  for  my  nephew!  if  he  choose  to  marry  a  beggar, 
he  may  be  a  beggar  too. "  But  Cosette's  half  a  million  of 
francs  pleased  the  aunt  and  changed  her  feelings  with  respect 
to  the  loving  couple;  consideration  is  due  to  six  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  it  wTas  evident  that  she  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  leave  her  fortune  to  these  young  people, 
because  they  no  longer  required  it. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  couple  should  reside  at  M.  Gille- 
normand's,  and  the  grandfather  insisted  on  giving  them  his 
bedroom,  the  finest  room  in  the  house.  It  will  make  me 
younger,  he  declared.  It  is  an  old  plan.  I  always  had 
the  idea  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  in  my  room.  He 
furnished  this  room  with  a  heap  of  old  articles  of  gallantry; 
he  had  it  hung  with  an  extraordinary  fabric  which  he  had  in 
the  piece,  and  believed  to  be  Utrecht,  a  gold  satin  ground 
with  velvet  auriculas.  "It  was  with  that  stuff,"  he  said, 
"that  the  bed  of  the  Duchess  d'Anville,  at  la  Rocheguyon, 
was  hung. "  He  placed  on  the  mantel-piece  a  figure  in  Saxon 
porcelain  carrying  a  muff  on  its  naked  stomach.  M.  Gillenor- 
mand's  library  became  the  office,  which  Marius  required;  for 
an  office,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  is  insisted  upon  by  the  bar. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Dreams  Mingled  with  Happiness 

The  lovers  saw  each  other  daily;  and  Cosette  came  with  M. 
"auchelevent.  "It  is  turning  things  topsy-turvy/5  said  Mile, 
jillenormand,  "that  the  lady  should  come  to  the  gentleman's 
[louse  to  have  court  paid  to  her  in  that  wray."  But  Marius's 
:onvalescence  had  caused  the  adoption  of  the  habit,  and  the 
>asy-chairs  of  the  Rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire,  more  convenient 
or  a  tete-a-tete  than  the  straw-bottomed  chairs  of  the  Rue 
le  PHomme  Arme,  had  decided  it.  Marius  and  M.  Fauche- 
event  saw  each  other,  but  did  not  speak,  and  this  seemed  to 
)e  agreed  on.  Every  girl  needs  a  chaperon,  and  Cosette 
:ould  not  have  come  without  M.  Fauchelevent;  and  for 
Vlarius,  M.  Fauchelevent  was  the  condition  of  Cosette's 
oresence,  and  he  accepted  him.  In  discussing  vaguely,  and 
vithout  any  precision,  political  matters  as  connected  with  the 
vnprovement  of  all,  they  managed  to  say  a  little  more  than 
jfes  and  No.  Once,  on  the  subject  of  instruction,  which 
Marius  wished  to  be  gratuitous  and  obligatory,  multiplied 
fa  every  form,  lavished  upon  all  like  light  and  air,  and,  in  a 
vord,  respirable  by  the  entire  people,  they  were  agreed,  and 
ilmost  talked.  Marius  remarked  on  this  occasion  that 
VI.  Fauchelevent  spoke  well,  and  even  with  a  certain  ele- 
ction of  language,  though  something  wras  wanting.  M. 
Fauchelevent  had  something  less  than  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  something  more.     Marius   in  his   innermost  thoughts, 
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surrounded  with  all  sorts  of  questions  this  M.  Fauchelevent 
who  was  to  him  simple,  well-wishing,  and  cold.  At  times 
doubts  occurred  to  him  as  to  his  own  recollections;  he  had  a 
hole  in  his  memory,  a  black  spot,  an  abyss  dug  by  four 
months  of  agony.  Many  things  were  lost  in  it,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  ask  himself  whether  it  was  the  fact  that  he  had 
seen  M.  Fauchelevent,  a  man  so  serious  and  so  calm,  at  the 
barricade. 

This  was,  however,  not  the  sole  stupor  which  the  appear- 
ances and  disappearances  of  the  past  had  left  in  his  mind. 
We  must  not  believe  that  he  was  delivered  from  all  those 
promptings  of  memory  which  compel  us,  even  when  happy 
and  satisfied,  to  take  a  melancholy  backward  glance.  The 
head  which  does  not  turn  to  effaced  horizons  contains  neither 
thought  nor  love.  At  moments  Marius  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  the  tumultuous  and  vague  past  traversed  the 
fog  which  he  had  in  his  brain.  He  saw  Mabceuf  fall  again, 
he  heard  Gavroche  singing  under  the  grape-shot;  and  he 
felt  on  his  lips  the  coldness  of  Eponine's  forehead;  Enjolras, 
Courfeyrac,  Jean  Prouvaire,  Combeferre,  Bossuet,  Gran- 
taire,  all  his  friends  rose  before  him,  and  then  disappeared. 
Were  all  these  dear,  dolorous,  valiant,  charming  and  tragic 
beings,  dreams?  had  they  really  existed?  The  riot  had 
robed  everything  in  its  smoke,  and  these  great  fevers  have 
great  dreams.  He  questioned  himself,  he  felt  himself,  and 
had  a  dizziness  from  all  these  vanished  realities.  Where 
were  they  all,  then?  was  it  really  true  that  everything  was 
dead  ?  A  fall  into  the  darkness  had  carried  away  everything, 
except  himself;  all  this  had  disappeared,  as  it  were,  behind  the 
curtain  of  a  theater.  There  are  such  curtains  which  drop  on 
life,  and  God  passes  on  to  the  next  act. 

In  himself,  was  he  really  the  same  man?  He,  poor,  was 
rich;  he,  the  abandoned  man,  had  a  family;  he,  the  desperate 
man,  was  going  to  marry  Cosette.  He  seemed  to  have 
passed  through  a  tomb,  and  that  he  had  gone  in  black  and 
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:ome  out  white.  And  in  this  tomb  the  others  had  remained. 
\t  certain  times  all  these  beings  of  the  past,  returning  and 
present,  formed  a  circle  round  him,  and  rendered  him  gloomy. 
Then  he  thought  of  Cosette  and  became  serene  again,  but 
t  required  no  less  than  this  felicity  to  efface  this  catastrophe. 

M.  Fauchelevent  had  almost  a  place  among  these  vanished 
)eings.  Marius  hesitated  to  believe  that  the  Fauchelevent 
)f  the  barricade  was  the  same  as  that  Fauchelevent  in  flesh 
md  bone,  so  gravely  seated  by  the  side  of  Cosette.  The 
irst  was  probably  one  of  those  nightmares  brought  to  him 
md  carried  away  by  his  hours  of  delirium.  XiowTever,  as 
heir  two  natures  wTere  wTidely  sundered,  it  was  impossible  for 
Vlarius  to  ask  any  question  of  M.  Fauchelevent.  The  idea 
lad  not  even  occurred  to  him;  we  have  already  indicated  this 
:haracteristic  detail.  Two  men  who  have  a  common  secret, 
md  who  by  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  do  not  exchange  a 
yllable  on  the  subject,  are  not  so  rare  as  may  be  supposed. 

Once,  however,  Marius  made  an  effort;  he  turned  the  con- 
rersation  on  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie,  and,  turning  to  M. 
"auchelevent,  he  said  to  him: 

"Do  you  know  that  street  well?,, 

"What  street?" 

"The  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie." 

"I  have  never  heard  the  name  of  that  street,"  M.  Fauchele- 
vent said,  in  the  most  natural  tone  in  the  wTorld. 

The  answer,  which  related  to  the  name  of  the  street,  and  not 
»  the  street  itself,  seemed  to  Marius  more  conclusive  than 
•  really  was. 

I  "Decidedly,"  he  thought,  "I  must  have  been  dreaming. 
[  had  an  hallucination.  It  was  some  one  that  resembled  him, 
.nd  M.  Fauchelevent  was  not  there." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Two  Men  Impossible  to  Discover 

The  enchantment,  great  though  it  was,  did  not  efface  other 
thoughts  from  Marius's  mind.  While  the  marriage  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  and  the  fixed  period  was  waited 
for,  he  made  some  difficult  and  scrupulous  retrospective 
researches.  He  owed  gratitude  in  several  quarters;  he  owed 
it  for  his  father,  and  he  owTed  it  for  himself.  There  was 
Thenardier,  and  there  was  the  stranger  who  had  brought  him 
back  to  M.  Gillenormand's.  Marius  was  anxious  to  find 
these  two  men  again,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  marry,  be  happy, 
and  forget  them,  and  feared  lest  these  unpaid  debts  of  honor 
might  cast  a  shadow  over  his  life,  which  would  henceforth 
be  so  luminous. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave  all  these  arrears  suffering 
behind  him,  and  he  wished,  ere  he  entered  joyously  into  the 
future,  to  obtain  a  receipt  from  the  past. 

That  Thenardier  was  a  villain  took  nothing  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  saved  Colonel  Pontmercy.  Thenardier  was  a 
bandit  for  all  the  world  excepting  for  Marius.  And  Marius, 
ignorant  of  the  real  scene  on  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo,  did 
not  know  this  peculiarity,  that  his  father  stood  to  Thenardier 
in  a  strange  situation  of  owing  him  life  without  owing  him 
gratitude. 

Not  one  of  the  agents  whom  Marius  employed  could  find 
Thenardier's  trail,  and  the  disappearance  seemed  complete 
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n  that  side.  Mother  Thenardier  had  died  in  prison  before 
rial,  and  Thenardier  and  his  daughter  Azelma,  the  only 
wo  left  of  this  lamentable  group,  had  plunged  again  into  the 
hadow.  The  gulf  of  the  social  unknown  had  silently  closed 
gain  upon  these  beings.  No  longer  could  be  seen  on  the 
urface  that  quivering,  that  tremor,  and  those  obscure  con- 
entric  circles  which  announce  that  something  had  fallen 
here,  and  that  a  grappling-iron  may  be  thrown  in. 

Mother  Thenardier  being  dead,  Boulatruelle  being  out  of 
he  way,  Claquesous  having  disappeared,  and  the  principal 
reused  having  escaped  from  prison,  the  trial  for  the  affair 
n  the  Gorbeau  attic  had  pretty  nearly  failed.  The  affair 
tad  remained  rather  dark,  and  the  assize  court  had  been 
ompelled  to  satisfy  itself  with  two  subalterns,  Panchaud, 
'lias  Printanier,  alias  Bigrenaille,  and  Demi-Liard,  alias 
Oeux  Milliards,  who  had  been  condemned  to  fourteen  years 
,t  the  galleys.  Penal  servitude  for  life  was  passed  against 
heir  accomplices  who  escaped;  Thenardier,  as  chief  and 
>romoter,  was  condemned  to  death,  also  in  default.  This 
ondemnation  was  the  only  thing  that  remained  of  The- 
Lardier,  casting  on  this  buried  name  its  sinister  gleam,  like 
,  candle  by  the  side  of  a  coffin. 

However,  this  condemnation,  by  thrusting  Thenardier 
►ack  into  the  lowest  depths  through  the  fear  of  being 
ecaptured,  added  to  the  dense  gloom  which  covered  this  man. 

As  for  the  other,  the  unknown  man  who  had  saved  Marius, 
he  researches  had  at  first  some  result,  and  then  stopped  short. 
Oiey  succeeded  in  finding  again  the  hackney-coach  which  had 
rought  Marius  to  the  Rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire  on  the 
light  of  June  6. 

The  driver  declared  that  on  the  6th  of  June,  by  the  order 
f  a  police  agent,  he  had  stopped  from  three  p.  m.  till  night- 
ill  on  the  quay  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  above  the  opening 
f  the  great  sewer;  that  at  about  nine  in  the  evening  the  gate 
f  the  sewer  which  looks  upon  the  river  hank  opened;  that  a 
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man  came  out,  bearing  on  his  shoulders  another  man,  whe 
appeared  to  be  dead;  that  the  agent,  who  was  watching  ai 
this  point,  had  arrested  the  living  man,  and  seized  the  deac 
man;  that  he,  the  coachman,  had  taken  "all  these  people' 
into  his  hackney-coach;  that  they  drove  first  to  the  Rue  des 
Filles  du  Calvaire,  and  deposited  the  dead  man  there;  thai 
the  dead  man  was  M.  Marius,  and  that  he,  the  coachman 
recognized  him  thoroughly,  though  he  was  alive  this  time 
that  afterward  they  got  into  his  coach  again,  and  a  few  yards 
from  the  gate  of  the  Archives  he  was  ordered  to  stop;  that  he 
was  paid  in  the  street  and  discharged,  and  the  agent  took 
away  the  other  man;  that  he  knew  nothing  more,  and  thai 
the  night  was  very  dark. 

Marius,  as  we  said,  remembered  nothing.  He  merel) 
remembered  that  he  had  been  seized  from  behind  by  a  power- 
ful hand  at  the  moment  when  he  fell  backward  from  the 
barricade,  and  then  all  was  effaced  for  him.  He  had  onlj 
regained  his  senses  when  he  was  at  M.  Gillenormand's. 

He  lost  himself  in  conjectures;  he  could  not  doubt  as  td 
his  own  identity,  but  how  was  it  that  he,  who  had  fallen  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie,  had  been  picked  up  by  the  police 
agent  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  near  the  bridge  of  the  In- 
valides?  Some  one  had  brought  him  from  the  quarter  oi 
the  Halles  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  howT?  by  the  sewer? 
Extraordinary  devotion!  Some  one?  who?  it  was  this  mar 
whom  Marius  was  seeking.  Of  this  man,  who  was  his 
saviour,  he  could  find  nothing,  not  a  trace,  not  the  slightest 
sign.  Marius,  though  compelled  on  this  side  to  exercise  a 
great  reserve,  pushed  on  his  inquiries  as  far  as  the  prefecture 
of  police,  but  there  the  information  which  he  obtained  led 
to  no  better  result  than  elsewhere.  The  prefecture  knew 
less  about  the  matter  than  the  driver  of  the  hackney-coach: 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  any  arrest  having  taken  place  ai 
the  outlet  of  the  great  drain  on  June  6;  they  had  received 
no  report  from  the  agent  about  this  fact,  wHicfrj  at  the  pre 
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xture,  was  regarded  as  a  fable.  The  invention  of  this 
ible  was  attributed  to  the  driver;  for  a  driver  anxious  for 
rink-money  is  capable  of  anything,  even  imagination.  The 
ict,  however,  was  certain,  and  Marius  could  not  doubt  it, 
jiiless  he  doubted  his  own  identity,  as  we  have  just  said, 
ivery thing  in  this  strange  enigma  was  inexplicable;  this  man, 
lis  mysterious  man,  whom  the  driver  had  seen  come  out  of 
le  grating  of  the  great  drain,  bearing  the  fainting  Marius 
n  his  back,  and  whom  the  police  agent  caught  in  the  act 
,f  saving  an  insurgent, — what  had  become  of  him  ?  what  had 
:ecome  of  the  agent  himself  ?  why  had  this  agent  kept  silence  ? 
ad  the  man  succeeded  in  escaping?  had  he  corrupted  the 
gent?  why  did  this  man  give  no  sign  of  life  to  Marius,  who 
jwed  everything  to  him  ?  the  disinterestedness  was  no  less 
rodigious  than  the  devotion.  Why  did  this  man  not  re- 
appear? perhaps  he  was  above  reward,  but  no  man  is  above 
ratitude.  Was  he  dead?  who  was  the  man?  what  did  he 
ook  like?  No  one  was  able  to  say;  the  driver  replied,  "The 
^ght  was  very  dark*"  Basque  and  Nicolette  in  their  start 
ad  only  looked  at  their  young  master,  who  was  all  bloody, 
'he  porter,  whose  candle  had  lit  up  Marius's  tragic  arrival, 
ad  alone  remarked  the  man  in  question,  and  this  was  the 
escription  he  gave  of  him:     "The  man  wras  frightful." 

In  the  hope  of  deriving  some  advantage  from  them  for 
is  researches,  Marius  kept  his  blood-stained  clothes  which 
i  wore  when  he  was  brought  to  his  grandfather's.  On 
:amining  the  coat,  it  was  noticed  that  the  skirt  was  strangely 
.rn,  and  a  piece  was  wanting.  One  evening  Marius  was 
peaking  in  the  presence  of  Cosette  and  Jean  Valjean  about 

1  this  singular  adventure,  the  countless  inquiries  he  had 
lade,  and  the  inutility  of  his  efforts;  Monsieur  Fauchele- 
ent's  cold  face  offended  him,  and  he  exclaimed  with  a  vivacity 
fchich  had  almost  the  vibration  of  anger: 

"Yes.  that  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  was  sublime!  Do 
iou  know  what  he  did,  sir?     He  intervened  like  an  arch- 
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angel.  He  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  the  midst  of 
the  contest,  carry  me  away,  open  the  sewer,  drag  me  off,  and 
carry  me.  He  must  have  gone  more  than  a  league  and  a 
half  through  frightful  subterranean  galleries,  bent  and 
bowed  in  the  darkness,  in  the  sewer,  for  more  than  half  a 
league,  sir,  with  a  corpse  on  his  back!  And  for  what  object? 
for  the  sole  object  of  saving  that  corpse,  and  that  corpse  was 
myself.  He  said  to  himself:  'There  is,  perhaps,  a  gleam 
of  life  left  here,  and  I  will  risk  my  existence  for  this  wretched 
spark ! '  and  he  did  not  risk  his  existence  once,  but  twenty 
times!  and  each  step  was  a  danger,  and  the  proof  is  that  on 
leaving  the  sewer  he  was  arrested.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that 
this  man  did  all  that!  and  he  had  no  reward  to  expect.  Who 
was  I?  An  insurgent.  Who  was  I?  A  conquered  man. 
Oh!  if  Cosette's  six  hundred  thousand  francs  were  mine — " 

"They  are  yours, "  Jean  Valjean  interrupted. 

"Well,  then,"  Marius  continued,  "I  would  give  them  to 
find  that  man." 

Jean    Valjean    was    silent. 


BOOK  VI 
THE  SLEEPLESS  NIGHT 


CHAPTER  I 

February  16,  1833 

7he  night  of  February  16  was  a  blessed  night,  for  it  had 
bove  its  shadow  the  open  sky.  It  was  the  wedding-night 
f  Marius  and  Cosette. 

The  day  had  been  adorable;  it  <  was  not  the  blue  feast 
reamed  of  by  the  grandfather,  a  fairy  scene,  with  a  con- 
usion  of  cherubim  and  cupids  above  the  head  of  the  married 
ouple,  a  marriage  worthy  of  being  represented  over  a  door; 
ut  it  had  been  sweet   and   smiling. 

The  fashion  of  marrying  in  1833  was  not  at  all  as  it  is  now. 
ranee  had  not  yet  borrowed  from  England  that  supreme 
elicacy  of  carrying  off  one's  wife,  flying  on  leaving  the  church, 
iding  one's  self  as  if  ashamed  of  one's  happiness,  and  com- 
ining  the  maneuvers  of  a  bankrupt  with  the  ravishment  of 
le  Song  of  Songs.  We  had  not  yet  understood  how  chaste, 
xquisite,  and  decent  it  is  to  jolt  one's  paradise  in  a  post- 
liaise,  to  vary  the  mystery  with  clic-clacs  of  the  whip;  to 
falect  an  inn  bed  as  the  nuptial  couch,  and  to  leave  behind  one, 
1  the  conventional  alcove  at  so  much  per  night,  the  most 
;  cred  recollection  of  life,  pell-mell  with  the  tete-a-tetes  of 
le  guard  of  the  diligence  and  the  chamber-maid. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  which  wre 
ow  are,  the  mayor  and  his  scarf,  the  priest  and  his  chasuble, 
>ie  law  and  God,  are  no  longer  sufficient;  they  must  be  com- 
demented    by    the    postilion    of    Longjumeau;    blue    jacket 
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with  red  facings  and  bell  buttons,  a  leather-bound  plate 
green  leather  breeches,  oaths  to  the  Norman  horses  wit! 
their  knotted  tails,  false  lace,  oil-skin  hat,  heavy,  dust] 
horses,  an  enormous  whip,  and  strong  boots.  France  doe; 
not  carry  elegance  to  such  an  extent  as  to  shower  on  the  post 
chaise,  as  the  English  nobility  do,  old  shoes  and  batterec 
slippers,  in  memory  of  Churchill,  afterward  Marlborough  o: 
Malbrouck,  who  was  assailed  on  his  wedding-day  by  the  ange: 
of  an  aunt,  which  brought  him  good  luck.  Shoes  and  slipper: 
do  not  yet  form  part  of  our  nuptial  celebrations;  but  patience 
with  the  spread  of  good  taste  we  shall  yet  come  to  it. 

In  1733,  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  years  ago,  marriagi 
was  not  performed  at  a  smart  trot;  people  still  supposed  a 
that  epoch,  whimsically  enough,  that  a  marriage  is  a  private 
and  social  festival;  that  a  patriarchal  banquet  does  not  spoi 
a  domestic  solemnity;  that  gayety,  even  if  it  be  excessive,  sc 
long  as  it  is  decent,  does  no  harm  to  happiness;  and,  finally 
that  it  is  venerable  and  good,  that  the  fusion  of  these  tw< 
destinies  from  which  a  family  will  issue  begin  in  the  house 
and  that  the  household  may  have  in  future  the  nuptia 
chamber  as  a  witness.  And  people  were  so  immodest  as  t^ 
marry  at  home.  The  wedding  took  place,  then,  according 
to  this  fashion  which  is  now  antiquated,  at  M.  Gillenormand's 
and  though  this  affair  of  marrying  is  so  simple  and  natural 
the  publication  of  the  bans,  drawing  up  the  deeds,  the  mayor 
alty,  and  the  church  always  cause  some  complication,  anq 
they  could  not  be  ready  before  February  16.  Now — we  notf 
this  detail  for  the  pure  satisfaction  of  being  exact — it  happened 
that  the  16th  was  Shrove  Tuesday.  There  were  hesitation; 
and  scruples,  especially  on  the  part  of  Aunt  Gillenormand 

"A  Shrove  Tuesday!"  the  grandfather  exclaimed:  "al 
the  better.     There  is  a  proverb  that 

Mariage  un  Mardi  gras 
N'aura  point  d'enfants  ingrats. 
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11  right.     Done  for  the  16th.     Do  you  wish  to  put  it  off, 
larius?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  amorous  youth. 
"We'll  marry,  then,"  said  the  grandfather. 
The  marriage,  therefore,  took  place  on  the  16th,  in  spite 
!  the  public  gayety.  It  rained  on  that  day,  but  there  is  always 
I  the  sky  a  little  blue  patch  at  the  service  of  happiness, 
hich  lovers  see,  even  when  the  rest  of  creation  is  under  its 
mbrellas.  On  the  previous  day,  Jean  Valjean  had  handed 
►  Marius,  in  the  presence  of  M.  Gillenormand,  the  five 
andred  and  eighty-four  thousand  francs. 
As  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  deeds 
ere  very  simple.  Toussaint  was  henceforth  useless  to 
£an  Valjean,  so  Cosette  inherited  her,  and  promoted  her  to 
re  rank  of  lady's-maid.  As  for  Jean  Valjean,  a  nice  room 
■•as  furnished  expressly  for  him  at  M.  Gillenormand's,  and 
rosette  had  said  to  him  so  irresistibly,  "Father,  I  implore 
>u,"  that  she  had  almost  made  him  promise  that  he  would 
•me  and  occupy  it. 

A  few  days  before  that  fixed  for  the  marriage,  an  accident 
tppened  to  Jean  Valjean;  he  slightly  injured  the  thumb  of 
s  right  hand.  It  was  not  serious,  and  he  had  not  allowed 
ty  one  to  poultice  it,  or  even  see  it,  not  even  Cosette.  Still, 
compelled  him  to  wrap  up  his  hand  in  a  bandage  and  wear 
5  arm  in  a  sling,  and  this,  of  course,  prevented  him  from 
:ning  anything.  M.  Gillenormand,  as  supervising  guardian 
Cosette,  took  his  place.  We  will  not  take  the  reader  either 
•the  mayoralty  or  to  church.  Two  lovers  are  not  usually 
ilowed  so  far,  and  we  are  wont  to  turn  our  back  on  the 
ama  so  soon  as  it  puts  a  bridegroom's  bouquet  in  its  button- 
»le.  We  will  restrict  ourselves  to  noting  an  incident  which, 
ough  unnoticed  by  the  bridal  party,  marked  the  drive 
am  the  Rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire  to  St.  Paul's  church. 
The  Rue  Saint  Louis  was  being  repaired  at  the  time,  and 
was  blocked  from  the  Rue  du  Pare  Royal;  hence  it  was 
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impossible  for  the  carriage  to  go  direct  to  St.  Paul's.  As 
they  were  obliged  to  change  their  course,  the  most  simple 
plan  was  to  turn  into  the  boulevard.  One  of  the  guests 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  it  was  Shrove  Tuesday, 
there  would  be  a  block  of  vehicles.  "Why  so?"  M.  Gille- 
normand  asked.  "On  account  of  the  masks."  "Famous/' 
said  the  grandfather;  "we  will  go  that  way.  These  young 
people  are  going  to  marry  and  see  the  serious  side  of  life,  and 
seeing  a  bit  of  masquerade  will  be  a  preparation  for  it.'5 
They  turned  into  the  boulevard;  the  first  of  the  wedding- 
coaches  contained  Cosette  and  Aunt  Gillenormand,  M. 
Gillenormand  and  Jean  Valjean.  Marius,  still  separated 
from  his  bride,  according  to  custom,  was  in  the  second. 
The  nuptial  procession,  on  turning  out  of  the  Rue  des  Filles 
du  Calvaire,  joined  the  long  file  of  vehicles  making  an  endless 
chain  from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Bastile,  and  from  the  Bastile 
to  the  Madeleine.  Masks  were  abundant  on  the  boulevard; 
and  though  it  rained  every  now  and  then,  Paillasse,  Pantalon, 
and  Gille  were  obstinate.  In  the  good  humor  of  that 
winter  of  1833,  Paris  had  disguised  itself  as  Venus.  We 
do  not  see  such  Shrove  Tuesdays  nowadays,  for  as  every- 
thing existing  is  a  widespread  carnival,  there  is  no  carnival 
left.  The  sidewalks  were  thronged  with  pedestrians,  and  the 
windows  with  gazers;  and  the  terraces  crowning  the  peristyles 
of  the  theaters  were  covered  with  spectators.  In  addition 
to  the  masks,  they  looked  at  the  file,  peculiar  to  Shrove 
Tuesday  as  to  Longchamp,  of  vehicles  of  every  description, 
citadins'  carts,  curricles,  and  cabs,  marching  in  order,  rigor- 
ously riveted  to  each  other  by  police  regulations,  and,  as  it 
were,  running  on  rails.  Any  one  who  happens  to  be  in  one  of 
these  vehicles  is  at  once  spectator  and  spectacle.  Policemen 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  boulevard  kept  in  place  these  two 
interminable  files  moving  in  contrary  directions,  and  watched 
that  nothing  should,  impede  the  double  current  of  these  two 
streams,  one  running  up,  the  other  down,  one  toward  the 
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^haussee  d'Antin,  the  other  toward  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
"he  escutcheoned  carriages  of  the  peers  of  France  and  am- 
bassadors held  the  crown  of  the  causeway,  coming  and  going 
reely;  and  certain  magnificent  and  gorgeous  processions, 
lotably  the  Boeuf  Gras,  had  the  same  privilege.  In  this 
Frisian  gayety,  England  clacked  its  whip,  for  the  post- 
:haise  of  Lord  Seymour,  at  which  a  popular  sobriquet  was 
lurled,  passed  with  a  great  noise. 

In  the  double  file,  along  which  Municipal  Guards  galloped 
ike   watch-dogs,   honest  family   arks,   crowded   with   great- 
lunts    and    grandmothers,    displayed    at    windows    healthy 
groups  of  disguised  children,  Pierrots  of  seven,  and  Pierettes 
)f  six,  ravishing  little  creatures,  feeling  that  they  officially 
ormed  part  of  the  public  merriment,  penetrated  with  the 
lignity  of  their  Harlequinade,  and  displaying  the  gravity  of 
unctionaries.     From  time  to  time  a  block  occurred  some- 
vvhere  in  the  procession  of  vehicles;  one  or  other  of  the  two 
side  files  stopped  until  the  knot  was  untied,  for  one  impeded 
vehicle  paralyzed  the  entire  line.     Then  they  started  again. 
The  wedding-carriages  were  in  the  file,  going  toward  the 
Bastile  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  boulevard.     Opposite 
ithe   Rue   du   Pont-aux-Choux   there   was   a  stoppage,   and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  file  on  the  other  side  proceeding 
toward  the  Madeleine  stopped  too.     At  this  point  of  the  pro- 
cession there   was  a  carriage  of  masks.     These  carriages, 
Ar,  to  speak  more  correctly,  these  cart-loads  of  masks,  c.re 
pell  known  to  the  Parisians ;  if  they  failed  on  a  Shrove  Tuesday 
j  r  at  mid-lent,  people  would  say,  There's  something  behind 
■  t.     Probably  we  are  going   to   have   a   change  of  ministry. 
V  heap  of  Cassanders,  Harlequins,  and  Columbines  jolted 
above  the  heads  of  the  passers-by — all  possible  grotesques, 
from  the  Turk  to  the  savage.     Hercules  supporting  Mar- 
quises, fish-fags  wrho  would  make  Rabelais  stop  his  ears,  as 
well  as  Maenads  who  would  make  Aristophanes  look  down, 
tow  perukes,  pink  fleshings,  three-cornered  hats,  pantaloons, 

VOL.  III.  —  q 
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spectacles,  cries  given  to  the  pedestrians,  fists  akimbo,  bold 
postures,  naked  shoulders,  masked  faces,  and  unmuzzled  im- 
modesty; a  chaos  of  effronteries  driven  by  a  coachman  in  a 
head-dress  of  flowers — such  is  this  institution.  Greece  felt 
the  want  of  Thespis's  cart,  and  France  needs  Vade's 
nacre. 

All  may  be  parodied,  even  parody;  and  the  Saturnalia, 
that  grimace  of  antique  beauty,  arrive  by  swelling  and  swelling 
at  the  Mardi  gras;  and  the  Bacchanal,  formerly  crowned  with 
vine-leaves,  inundated  by  sunshine,  and  displaying  her 
marble  breasts  in  a  divine  semi-nudity,  which  is  now  flabby 
under  the  drenched  rags  of  the  north,  has  ended  in  vulgar 
slang. 

The  tradition  of  the  coaches  of  masks  dates  back  to  the 
oldest  times  of  the  monarchy;  the  accounts  of  Louis  XL 
allow  the  palace  steward  "  twenty  sous  tournois  for  three 
coaches  of  masquerades."  In  our  time,  these  noisy  piles 
of  creatures  generally  ride  in  some  old  coucou  of  which 
they  encumber  the  roof,  or  cover  with  their  tumultuous 
group  a  landau  of  which  the  hood  is  thrown  back.  There 
are  twenty  where  there  is  room  for  only  six.  You  see  them 
on  the  seat,  on  the  front  stool,  on  the  springs  of  the  hood,  and 
on  the  pole,  and  they  even  straddle  across  the  lamps.  They 
are  standing,  lying  down,  or  seated,  cross-legged,  or  with 
pendent  legs.  The  women  occupy  the  knees  of  the  men, 
and  this  wild  pyramid  is  seen  for  a  long  distance  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd.  These  vehicles  form  mountains  of 
merriment  in  the  midst  of  the  mob,  and  Colle,  Panard,  and 
Piron  flow  from  them  enriched  with  slang,  and  the  fish- 
fag's  catechism  is  expectorated  from  above  upon  the  people. 
This  fiacre,  which  has  grown  enormous  through  its  burden, 
has  an  air  of  conquest;  Brouhaha  is  in  front  and  Tohu- 
bohu  behind.  People  shout  in  it,  sing  in  it,  yell  in  it,  and 
writhe  with  happiness  in  it;  gayety  roars  there,  sarcasm 
flashes,  and  joviality  is  displayed  like  a  purple  robe;  two  nags 
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irag  in  it  farce  expanded  into  an  apotheosis,  and  it  is  the 
riumphal  car  of  laughter, — a  laughter,  though,  too  cynical 
o  be  frank,  and  in  truth  this  laughter  is  suspicious.  It  has 
i  mission,  that  of  proving  the  existence  of  the  carnival  to  the 
Parisians.  These  fish-fag  vehicles,  in  which  some  strange 
larkness  is  perceptible,  cause  the  philosopher  to  reflect; 
here  is  something  of  the  government  in  them,  and  you  lay 
'our  finger  there  on  a  curious  affinity  between  public  men  and 
mblic  women.  It  is  certainly  a  sorry  thought,  that  heaped- 
ap  turpitudes  give  a  sum  total  of  gayety;  that  a  people  can 
)e  amused  by  building  up  ignominy  on  opprobrium;  that 
espionage,  acting  as  a  caryatid  to  prostitution,  amuses  the 
nob  while  affronting  it;  that  the  crowd  is  pleased  to  see 
)ass  on  four  wheels  this  monstrous  living  pile  of  beings, 
;pangled  rags,  one-half  ordure,  one-half  light,  who  bark  and 
ling;  that  they  should  clap  their  hands  at  all  this  shame, 
ind  that  no  festival  is  possible  for  the  multitude  unless  the 
Dolice  promenade  in  its  midst  these  twenty-headed  hydras 
)f  joy.  Most  sad  this  certainly  is,  but  what  is  to  be  done? 
These  tumbrels  of  beribboned  and  flowered  slime  are  insulted 
md  forgiven  by  the  public  laughter,  and  the  laughter  of  all  is 
;he  accomplice  of  universal  degradation.  Certain  unhealthy 
restivals  disintegrate  the  people  and  convert  them  into  popu- 
ace,  but  a  populace,  like  tyrants,  requires  buffoons.  The 
dng  has  Roquelaure,  and  the  people  has  Paillasse.  Paris 
fc  the  great  mad  city,  wherever  it  is  not  the  great  sublime  city, 
:.nd  the  carnival  there  is  political.  Paris,  let  us  confess  it, 
willingly  allows  infamy  to  play  a  farce  for  its  amusement, 
and  only  asks  of  its  masters — when  it  has  masters — one 
•hing,  Rouge,  the  mud  for  me.  Rome  was  of  the  same  humor, 
— she  loved  Nero,  and  Nero  was  a  Titanic  debardeur. 

Accident  willed  it,  as  we  have  just  said,  that  one  of  the 
'shapeless  groups  of  masked  men  and  women  collected  in  a 
vast  barouche  stopped  on  the  left  of  the  boulevard,  while 
the  wedding-party  stopped  on  the  right.     The  carriage  in 
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which  the  masks  were,  noticed  across  the  road,  opposite  t< 
it,  the  carriage  in  which  was  the  bride. 

"Hilloh!"  said  a  mask,  "a  "wedding." 

"A  false  wedding,"  another  retorted;  "we  are  the  tru< 
one." 

And,  as  they  were  too  far  off  to  address  the  wedding 
party,  and  as  they  also  feared  the  interference  of  the  police 
the  two  masks  looked  elsewhere.  The  whole  cart-load  had 
plenty  of  work  a  moment  after,  for  the  mob  began  hissing  it, 
which  is  the  caress  given  by  the  mob  to  masquerades,  anc 
the  two  masks  who  had  just  spoken  were  obliged  to  face 
the  crowd  with  their  comrades,  and  found  the  projectiles 
from  the  arsenal  of  the  Halles  scarce  sufficient  to  reply  to 
the  enormous  yells  of  the  people.  A  frightful  exchange  of 
metaphors  took  place  between  the  masks  and  the  crowd. 
In  the  meanwhile,  two  other  masks  in  the  same  carriage,  a 
Spaniard  with  an  exaggerated  nose,  an  oldish  look,  and 
enormous  black  mustaches,  and  a  thin  and  very  youthful 
fish-girl,  wearing  a  half  mask,  had  noticed  the  wedding  also, 
and  while  their  companions  and  the  spectators  were  insulting 
each  other,  held  a  conversation  in  a  low  voice: 

Their  aside  was  covered  by  the  tumult  and  was  lost  in  it. 
The  showers  had  drenched  the  open  carriage,  the  February 
wind  is  not  warm,  and  so  the  fish-girl,  while  answering  the 
Spaniard,  shivered,  laughed,  and  coughed. 

This  was  the  dialogue,  which  we  translate  from  the  original 
slang: 

"Look  here." 

"What  is  it,  pa?" 

"Do  you  see  that  old  man?" 

"What  old  man?" 

"There,  in  the  wedding-coach,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling." 

"Yes." 

"Well?" 

"I  feel  sure  that  I  know  him." 
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'Ah!" 

'May  my  neck  be  cut,  and  I  never  have  said  you,  thou, 

I  in  my  life,  if  I  do  not  know  that  Parisian. .  {* 

'  To-day  Paris  is  Pantin. " 

'Can  you  see  the  bride  by  stooping?" 

kNo." 

'And  the  bridegroom?" 

'There  is  no  bridegroom  in  that  coach." 

'Nonsense." 

'Unless  it  be  the  other  old  man." 

'Come,  try  and  get  a  look  at  the  bride  by  stooping. " 

'I  can't." 

'  No  matter,  that  old  fellow  who  has  something  the  matter 
ith  his  paw,  I  feel  certain  I  know  him. " 

'And  what  good  will  it  do  you,  your  knowing  him?" 

'  I  don't  know.     Sometimes ! " 

'  I  don't  care  a  curse  for  old  fellows. " 

'I  know  him." 

'  Know  him  as  much  as  you  like. " 

'How  the  deuce  is  he  at  the  wedding?" 

'Why,  we  are  there  too." 

'Where  does  the  wedding  come  from?" 

'How  do  I  know?" 

'Listen." 

'Well,  what  is  it?" 

'You  must  do  something." 

'What  is  it?" 

'  Get  out  of  our  trap  and  follow  that  wedding. " 

'What  to  do?" 

'To  know  where  it  goes  and  what  it  is.  Make  haste  and 
et  down;  run,  my  daughter,  for  you  are  young." 

'I  can't  leave  the  carriage." 

'Why  not?" 

*Je  veux  qu'on  me  fauche  le  colabre  et  n'avoir  de  ma  vioc  dit  vou- 
iille,  tonorgue  ni  mezig,  si  je  ne  colombe  pas  ce  pantinois-la. 
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"I  am  hired." 

"Oh,  the  devil!" 

"I  owe  the  prefecture  my  day's  work." 

" That's    true." 

"If  I  leave  the  carriage,  the  first  inspector  who  sees  me  will 
arrest  me.     You  know  that." 

"Yes,  I  know  it." 

"To-day  I  am  bought  by  Pharos"  (the  government.) 

"No  matter,  that  old  fellow  bothers  me." 

"All  old  men  bother  you,  and  yet  you  ain't  a  chicken  your- 
self." 

"He  is  in  the  first  carriage." 

"Well,    what    then?" 

"In  the  bride's  carriage." 

"What  next?" 

"So  he  is  the  father." 

"How  does  that  concern  me?" 

"I  tell  you  he  is  the  father." 

"You  do  nothing  but  talk  about  that  father." 

"Listen." 

"Well,  what?" 

"I  can  only  go  away  masked,  for  I  am  hidden  here,  and  no 
one  knows  I  am  here.  But  to-morrow  there  will  be  no 
masks,  for  it  is  Ash  Wednesday,  and  I  run  a  risk  of  being 
nailed.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  my  hole,  but  you 
are  free." 

"Not  quite." 

"Well,  more  so  than  I  am." 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"You  must  try  and  find  out  where  that  wedding-party 
is  going  to. " 

"Going  to?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  I  know." 

"Where   to,    then?" 
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"To  the  Cadran  Bleu." 

"But  that  is  not  the  direction." 

"Well,    then!    to   La   Rapee." 

"Or  elsewhere." 

"They  can  do  as  they  like,  for  weddings  are  free." 

"That  is  not  the  thing.  I  tell  you  that  you  must  try  and 
ind  out  for  me  what  that  wedding  is,  and  where  it  comes 
Tom. " 

"Of  course!  that  would  be  funny.  It's  so  jolly  easy  to  find 
)ut  a  week  after  where  a  wedding-party  has  gone  to  that 
3assed  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  A  pin  in  a  bundle  of  hay.  Is 
t  possible?" 

"No  matter,  you  must  try.     Do  you  hear,  Azelma?" 

The  two  files  recommenced  their  opposite  movement  on 
;he  boulevard,  and  the  carriage  of  masks  lost  out  of  sight 
;hat  which  contained  the  bride. 


CHAPTER  II 

Jean  Valjean  Still  Has  His  Arm  in  a  Sling 

To  realize  one's  dream — to  whom  is  this  granted?  There 
must  be  elections  for  this  in  heaven;  we  are  the  unconscious 
candidates,  and  the  angels  vote.  Cosette  and  Marius  had 
been  elected. 

Cosette,  both  at  the  mayoralty  and  at  church,  was  brilliant 
and  touching.  Toussaint,  helped  by  Nicolette,  had  dressed 
her.  Cosette  wore  over  a  skirt  of  white  taffetas  her  dress  of 
Binche  lace,  a  veil  of  English  point,  a  necklace  of  fine  pearls, 
and  a  crown  of  orange  flowers;  all  this  was  white,  and  in  this 
whiteness  she  was  radiant.  It  was  an  exquisite  candor 
expanding  and  becoming  transfigured  in  light;  she  looked 
like  a  virgin  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  goddess.  Marius's 
fine  hair  was  shining  and  perfumed,  and  here  and  there  a 
glimpse  could  be  caught  under  the  thick  curls  of  pale  lines, 
which  were  the  scars  of  the  barricade.  The  grandfather, 
superb,  with  head  erect,  amalgamating  in  his  toilet  and 
manners  all  the  elegances  of  the  time  of  Barras,  gave  his 
arm  to  Cosette.  He  took  the  place  of  Jean  Valjean,  who, 
owing  to  his  wound,  could  not  give  his  hand  to  the  bride. 
Jean  Valjean,  dressed  all  in  black,  followed  and  smiled. 

" Monsieur  Eauchelevent, "  the  grandfather  said  to  him, 
"this  is  a  glorious  day,  and  I  vote  the  end  of  afflictions  and 
cares.  Henceforth  there  must  be  no  sorrow  anywhere. 
By  Heaven!  I  decree  joy!  misfortune  has  no  right  to  exist, 
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i ad  it  is  a  disgrace  for  the  azure  of  heaven  that  there  are 
infortunate  men.  Evil  does  not  come  I'rom  man,  who, 
it  the  bottom,  is  good;  but  all  human  miseries  have  their 
:apital  and  central  government  in  hell,  otherwise  called  the 
Fuileries  of  the  devil.  There,  I  am  making  demagogic 
•emarks  at  present.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  political  opinions 
eft;  and  all  I  stick  to  is  that  men  should  be  rich,  that  is  to 
;ay,  joyous/' 

When,  at  the  end  of  all  the  ceremonies, — after  pronouncing 
oefore  the  mayor  and  before  the  priest  every  possible  yes, 
liter  signing  the  register  at  the  municipality  and  in  the 
>acristy,  after  exchanging  rings,  after  kneeling  side  by  side 
mder  the  canopy  of  white  moire  in  the  smoke  of  the  censer, — 
:hey  arrived  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  admired  and 
mvied  by  all, — Marius  in  black,  she  in  white,  preceded  by 
:he  beadle  in  the  colonel's  epaulettes,  striking  the  flag-stones 
with  his  halbert,  between  two  rows  of  dazzled  spectators, 
it  the  church  doors,  which  were  thrown  wide  open,  ready 
;o  get  into  their  carriage, — and  then  all  was  over.  Cosette 
:ould  not  yet  believe  it.  She  looked  at  Marius,  she  looked 
it  the  crowd,  she  looked  at  heaven;  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
ifraid  of  awaking.  Her  astonished  and  anxious  air  imparted 
something  strangely  enchanting  to  her.  In  returning, 
:hey  both  rode  in  the  same  carriage,  Marius  seated  by  Cosette's 
ude,  and  M.  Gillenormand  and  Jean  Valjean  forming  their 
<is-a-vis.  Aunt  Gillenormand  had  fallen  back  a  step  and 
'/as  in  the  second  carriage.  "My  children,"  the  grandfather 
ktid,  "you  are  now  M.  le  Baron  and  Madame  la  Baronne, 
yith  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year."  And  Cosette,  pressing 
against  Marius,  caressed  his  ear  with  the  angelic  whisper, 
'It  is  true,  then.  My  name  is  Marius  and  I  am  Madame 
Thou." 

These  two  beings  were  resplendent;  they  had  reached  the 
irrevocable  and  irrecoverable  moment,  the  dazzling  point 
of  intersection  of  all  youth  and  all  joy.     They  realized  Jean 
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Prouvaire's  verses;  together  they  did  not  count  forty  years. 5 
It  was  marriage  sublimated;  and  these  two  children  were' 
two  lilies.     They  did  not  see  each  other,  but  contemplatec  o 
each    other.     Cosette    perceived    Marius    in    a    glory,    andi 
Marius  perceived   Cosette   upon  an  altar.     And  upon  this' 
altar,  and  in  this  glory,  the  two  apotheoses  blending  behind  a 
cloud  for  Cosette,  and  in  a  flashing  for  Marius,  there  was  the 
ideal  thing,  the  real  thing,  the  meeting-place  of  kisses  and  of 
sleep,  the  nuptial  pillow. 

All  the  torments  they  had  gone  through  returned  to  them 
in  intoxication;  it  appeared  to  them  as  if  the  griefs,  the  sleep- 
lessness, the  tears,  the  anguish,  the  terrors,  and  the  despair, 
by  being  converted  into  caresses  and  sunbeams,  rendered 
more  charming  still  the  charming  hour  which  was  approach- 
ing; and  that  their  sorrows  were  so  many  hand-maidens 
who  performed  the  toilet  of  joy.  How  good  it  is  to  have 
suffered!  their  misfortunes  made  a  halo  for  their  happiness, 
and  the  long  agony  of  their  love  ended  in  an  ascension. 

There  was  in  these  two  souls  the  same  enchantment, 
tinged  with  voluptuousness  in  Marius  and  with  modesty  in 
Cosette.  They  said  to  each  other  in  a  whisper,  "We  will 
go  and  see  again  our  little  garden  in  the  Rue  Plumet."  The 
folds  of  Cosette's  dress  were  upon  Marius. 

Such  a  day  is  an  ineffable  blending  of  dream  and  certainty; 
you  possess  and  you  suppose,  and  you  still  have  time  before 
you  to  divine.  It  is  an  indescribable  emotion  on  that  day  to 
be  at  midday  and  think  of  midnight.  The  delight  of  these 
two  hearts  overflowed  upon  the  crowd,  and  imparted 
merriment  to  the  passers-by.  People  stopped  in  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine,  in  front  of  St  Paul's,  to  look  through  the  carriage 
window7 — the  orange  flowers  trembling  on  Cosette's  head. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  Rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire — 
home.  Marius,  side  by  side  with  Cosette,  ascended,  triumph- 
antly and  radiantly,  that  staircase  up  which  he  had  been 
dragged  in  a  dying  state.     The  beggars  collected  before  the 
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^ate,  and,  dividing  the  contents  of  their  purses,  blessed  them. 

There  were  flowers  everywhere,  and  the  house  was  no  less 

ragrant  than  the  church:  after  the  incense  the  rose.     They 

ancied  they  could  hear  voices  singing  in  infinitude;  they  had 

God  in  their  hearts;  destiny  appeared  to  them  like  a  ceiling 

)f  stars;  they  saw  above  their  heads  the  flashing  of  the  rising 

;un.     Marius  gazed  at  Cosette's  charming  bare  arm  and  the 

Dink  things  which  could  be  vaguely  seen  through  the  lace  of 

he    stomacher,    and    Cosette,    catching    Marius's    glance, 

flushed  to  the  white  of  her  eyes.     A  good  many  old  friends 

)f   the    Gillenormand   family   had   been   invited,    and   they 

:hronged  round  Cosette,  outvying  each  other  in  calling  her 

Vladame  la  Baronne.     The  officer,  Theodule  Gillenormand, 

iowt  captain,  had  come  from  Chartres,  where  he  was  stationed, 

:o  be  present  at  his  cousin's  marriage;  Cosette  did  not  recognize 

lim.     He,  on  his  side,  accustomed  to  be  thought  a  pretty 

"ellow  by  the  women,  remembered  Cosette  no  more  than 

my  other. 

"How  right  I  was  in  not  believing  that  story  of  the  lancer's ! ;? 
Father  Gillenormand  said  to  himself  aside. 

Cosette  had  never  been  more  affectionate  to  Jean  Valjean. 
She  was  in  unison  with  Father  Gillenormand;  while  he  built 
up  joy  in  aphorisms  and  maxims,  she  exhaled  love  and  beauty 
like  a  perfume.  Happiness  wishes  everybody  to  be  happy. 
In  talking  to  Jean  Valjean,  she  renewred  inflections  of  her 
<roice  from  the  time  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  caressed 
lim  with  a  smile.  A  banquet  had  been  prepared  in  the  dining- 
jjbom;  an  illumination  a  giorno  is  the  necessary  seasoning 
<>f  a  great  joy,  and  mist  and  darkness  are  not  accepted  by  the 
lappy .  They  do  not  consent  to  be  black ;  night,  yes ;  darkness , 
no;  and  if  there  be  no  sun,  one  must  be  made.  The  dining 
room  was  a  furnace  of  gay  things;  in  the  center,  above  the 
white  glistening  tables,  hung  a  Venetian  chandelier,  with  all 
sorts  of  colored  birds,  blue,  violet,  red,  and  green,  perched 
among  the  candles;  round  the  chandelier  were  girandoles, 
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and  on  the  walls  were  mirrors  with  three  and  four  branches 
glasses,  crystal,  plate,  china,  crockery,  gold,  and  silver,  all 
Hashed  and  rejoiced.  The  spaces  between  the  candelabra 
were  filled  up  with  bouquets,  so  that  where  there  was  not  a 
light  there  was  a  flower.  In  the  anteroom  three  violins  and 
a  flute  played  some  of  Haydn's  quartettes. 

Jean  Valjean  had  seated  himself  on  a  chair  in  the  drawing 
room,  behind  the  door,  which,  being  thrown  back,  almost 
concealed  him.  A  few  minutes  before  they  sat  down  to  table, 
Cosette  gave  him  a  deep  courtesy,  while  spreading  out  her 
wedding-dress  with  both  hands,  and  with  a  tenderly  mocking 
look  asked  him: 

" Father,   are  you  satisfied?" 

"Yes, "  said  Jean  Valjean,  "I  am  satisfied." 

"Well,  then,  laugh." 

Jean  Valjean  began  laughing.  A  few  minutes  later 
Basque  came  in  to  announce  that  dinner  was  on  the  table. 
The  guests,  preceded  by  M.  Gillenormand,  who  gave  his 
arm  to  Cosette,  entered  the  dining-room,  and  collected  round 
the  table  in  the  prescribed  order.  There  was  a  large  easy- 
chair  on  either  side  of  the  bride,  one  for  M.  Gillenormand, 
the  other  for  Jean  Valjean.  M.  Gillenormand  seated  himself, 
but  the  other  chair  remained  empty.  All  looked  round  for 
Monsieur  Fauchelevent,  but  he  was  no  longer  there,  and  M. 
Gillenormand  hailed  Basque. 

"Do  you  know  where  M.  Fauchelevent  is?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do,"  Basque  replied.  "Monsieur  Fauchele- 
vent requested  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  his  hand  pained  him, 
and  that  he  could  not  dine  with  M.  le  Baron  and  Madame 
la  Baronne.  He  therefore  begged  to  be  excused,  but  would 
call  to-morrow.     He  has  just  left." 

This  empty  chair  momentarily  chilled  the  effusion  of  the 
wedding  feast;  but,  though  M.  Fauchelevent  was  absent, 
M.  Gillenormand  was  there,  and  the  grandfather  shone  for 
two.     He  declared  that  M.   Fauchelevent  acted  rightly  in 
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*oing  to  bed  early  if  he  were  in  pain,  but  that  it  was  only  a 
small  hurt.  This  declaration  was  sufficient;  besides,  what 
s  a  dark  corner  in  such  an  overwhelming  joy?  Cosette  and 
Vlarius  were  in  one  of  those  egotistic  and  blessed  moments 
vhen  people  possess  no  other  faculty  than  that  of  perceiving 
oy;  and  then  M.  Gillenormand  had  an  idea,  "By  Jupiter! 
his  chair  is  empty;  come  hither,  Marius;  your  aunt,  though 
>he  has  a  right  to  it,  will  permit  you;  this  chair  is  for  you; 
t  is  legal,  and  it  is  pretty — Fortunatus  by  the  side  of  Fortu- 
lata. "  The  whole  of  the  guests  applauded.  Marius  took 
fean  Valjean's  place  by  Cosette's  side,  and  things  were  s© 
irranged  that  Cosette,  who  had  at  first  been  saddened  by 
he  absence  of  Jean  Valjean,  ended  by  being  pleased  at  it. 
From  the  moment  when  Marius  was  the  substitute,  Cosette 
vould  not  have  regretted  God.  She  placed  her  little  white 
^atin-slippered  foot  upon  Marius's  foot. 

When  the  easy-chair  was  occupied,  M.  Fauchelevent  was 
effaced,  and  nothing  was  wanting.  And  five  minutes  later 
ill  the  guests  were  laughing  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the 
)ther,  with  utter  forgetfulness. 

At  dessert  M.  Gillenormand  rose,  with  a  glass  of  champagne 
[n  his  hand,  only  half  full,  so  that  the  trembling  of  ninety- 
two  years  might  not  upset  it,  and  proposed  the  health  of  the 
newly  married  couple. 

"You  will  not  escape  from  two  sermons,''  he  exclaimed; 

this  morning  you  had  the  cure's,  and  this  evening  you  will 
|ave  grandpapa's;  listen  to  me,  for  I  am  going  to  give  you 
pme  advice:  Adore  each  other.  I  do  not  beat  around  the 
bush,  but  go  straight  to  the  point;  be  happy.  There  are  no 
^ages  in  creation  but  the  turtle-doves.  Philosophers  say, 
moderate  your  joys.  But  I  say,  throw  the  bridle  on  the  neck 
of  your  joys.  Love  like  fiends,  be  furious.  The  philosophers 
babble,  and  I  should  like  to  thrust  their  philosophy  down 
Itheir  throats  for  them.  Can  we  have  too  many  perfumes, 
too  many  open  rose-buds,   too  many    singing    nightingales, 
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too  many  green  leaves,  and  too  much  dawn  in  life?  can  we 
love  too  much  ?  can  we  please  one  another  too  much  ?  Take 
care,  Estella,  you  are  too  pretty!  take  care,  Nemorin,  you  are 
too  handsome!  What  jolly  nonsense!  can  people  enchant 
each  other,  tease  each  other,  and  charm  each  other  too  much  ? 
can  they  be  too  loving  ?  can  they  be  too  happy  ? 

" Moderate  your  joys, — oh,  stuff!  down  with  the  philoso- 
phers, for  wisdom  is  jubilation.  Do  you  jubilate;  let  us 
jubilate;  are  we  happy  because  we  are  good,  or  are  we  good 
because  we  are  happy?  Is  the  Sancy  diamond  called  the 
Sancy  because  it  belonged  to  Harlay  de  Sancy,  or  because 
it  weighs  one  hundred  and  six  carats?  I  do  not  know; 
and  life  is  full  of  such  problems:  the  important  thing  is  to 
have  the  Sancy  and  happiness.  Be  happy  without  reserve, 
and  let  us  blindly  obey  the  sun.  What  is  the  sun?  it  is  love; 
and  when  I  say  love,  I  mean  woman.  Ah,  ah!  woman  is  an 
omnipotence.  Ask  that  demagogue,  Marius,  if  he  is  not  the 
slave  of  that  little  she-tyrant,  Cosette?  and  willingly  so,  the 
coward.  Woman!  there  is  not  a  Robespierre  who  can  stand, 
but  woman  reigns.  I  am  now  only  a  royalist  of  that  royalty. 
What  is  Adam  ?  the  royalty  of  Eve.  There  is  no  '89  for  Eve. 
There  was  the  royal  scepter  surmounted  by  the  fleur-de-lis, 
there  was  the  imperial  scepter  surmounted  by  a  globe,  there 
was  Charlemagne's  scepter  of  iron,  and  the  scepter  of  Louis 
the  Great,  which  was  of  gold.  The  Revolution  twisted 
them  between  its  thumb  and  forefinger  like  straws.  It  is 
finished,  it  is  broken,  it  lies  on  the  ground, — there  is  no 
scepter  left.  But  just  make  a  revolution  against  that  little 
embroidered  handkerchief  which  smells  of  patchouli!  I 
should  like  to  see  you  at  it.  Try  it.  Why  is  it  solid  ?  because 
it  is  a  rag.  Ah!  you  are  the  nineteenth  century.  Well, 
what  then?  We  were  the  eighteenth,  and  were  as  foolish 
as  you.  Do  not  suppose  that  you  have  made  any  tremendous 
change  in  the  world  because  your  epidemic  is  called  cholera, 
and  your  bourree  the  cachucha.     After  all,   woman  must 
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Jways  be  loved,  and  I  defy  you  to  get  out  of  that.  These 
he-devils  are  our  angels.  Yes;  love,  woman,  and  a  kiss 
orm  a  circle  from  which  I  defy  you  to  issue,  and  for  my 
•iwn  part  I  should  be  very  glad  to  enter  it  again.  Who  among 
ou  has  seen  the  star  Venus,  the  great  coquette  of  the  abyss, 
he  Celimene  of  ocean,  rise  in  infinite  space,  appeasing 
very  thing  below  her,  and  looking  at  the  waves  like  a  woman  ? 
The  ocean  is  a  rude  Alcestis,  and  yet,  however  much  he  may 
;rowl,  when  Venus  appears  he  is  forced  to  smile.  That 
>rute-beast  submits,  and  we  all  do  so.  Anger,  tempest, 
hunderbolts,  foam  up  to  the  ceiling.  A  woman  comes 
ipon  the  stage,  a  star  rises,  and  you  crawl  in  the  dust.  Marius 
vsis  fighting  six  months  ago,  and  is  marrying  to-day,  and  that 
s  well  done.  Yes,  Marius,  yes,  Cosette,  you  are  right. 
Sxist  bravely  one  for  the  other,  make  us  burst  with  rage 
>ecause  we  cannot  do  the  same,  and  idolize  each  other. 
Take  in  both  your  beaks  the  little  straws  of  felicity  which 
ie  on  the  ground,  and  make  of  them  a  nest  for  life.  By 
ove!  to  love,  to  be  loved,  what  a  great  miracle  wrhen  a  man  is 
roung!  Do  not  suppose  that  you  invented  it.  I  too  have 
Ireamed  and  thought,  and  sighed.  I  too  have  a  moonlit 
oul.  Love  is  a  child  six  thousand  years  of  age,  and  has  a 
ight  to  a  long  white  beard.  Methuselah  is  a  baby  by  the 
ide  of  Cupid.  Sixty  centuries  back  man  and  woman  got 
»ut  of  the  scrape  by  loving.  The  devil,  who  is  cunning, 
x>k  to  hating  man;  but  man,  who  is  more  cunning  still, 
<>ok  to  loving  woman.  In  this  way  he  did  himself  more  good 
Lan  the  devil  did  him  harm.  That  trick  was  discovered 
vmultaneously  with  the  terrestrial  paradise.  My  friends, 
he  invention  is  old,  but  it  is  bran-new.  Take  advantage  of 
t;  be  Daphnis  and  Chloe  wThile  waiting  till  you  are  Baucis 
,nd  Philemon.  Manage  so  that,  when  you  are  together, 
ou  may  want  for  nothing,  and  that  Cosette  may  be  the  sun 
or  Marius,  and  Marius  the  universe  for  Cosette.  Cosette, 
t  your  fine  weather  be  your  husband's  smiles.     Marius, 
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let  your  wife's  tears  be  the  rain,  and  mind  that  it  never  does 
rain  in  your  household.  You  have  drawn  the  good  number 
in  the  lottery,  love  in  the  sacrament.  You  have  the  prize 
number,  so  keep  it  carefully  under  lock  and  key.  Do  not 
squander  it.  Adore  each  other,  and  a  fig  for  the  rest.  Be- 
lieve what  I  tell  you,  then,  for  it  is  good  sense,  and  good 
sense  cannot  deceive.  Be  to  one  another  a  religion,  for  each 
man  has  his  own  way  of  adoring  God.  Saperlotte!  the 
best  way  of  adoring  God  is  to  love  one's  wife.  I  love  you! 
that  is  my  catechism;  and  whoever  loves  is  orthodox.  The 
oath  of  Henri  IV.  places  sanctity  between  guttling  and  in- 
toxication. Ventre  Saint  Gris!  1  do  not  belong  to  the  religion 
of  that  oath,  for  woman  is  forgotten  in  it,  and  that  surprises 
me  on  the  part  of  Henri  IV. 's  oath.  My  friends,  long  live 
woman!  I  am  old,  so  people  say;  but  it  is  amazing  how  dis- 
posed I  feel  to  be  young.  I  should  like  to  go  and  listen  to  the 
bagpipes  in  the  woods.  These  children,  who  succeed  in 
being  beautiful  and  satisfied,  intoxicate  me.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  marry  if  anybody  will  have  me.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  that  God  has  made  us  for  anything  else  than  this, 
to  idolize,  to  purr,  to  adonize,  to  be  a  pigeon,  to  be  a  cock, 
to  caress  our  loves  from  morning  till  night,  to  admire  our- 
selves in  our  little  wife,  to  be  proud,  to  be  triumphant,  and  to 
swell.  Such  is  the  object  of  life.  That,  without  offense, 
is  what  we  thought  in  our  time,  when  we  were  young  men. 
Ah,  Heavens!  what  charming  women  there  were  in  those 
days,  what  ducks!  I  carried  on  my  ravages  among  them. 
So  love  each  other.  If  men  and  women  did  not  love,  I  really 
do  not  see  what  use  there  would  be  in  having  a  spring.  And, 
for  my  part,  I  would  pray  to  God  to  lock  up  all  the  fine  things 
he  shows  us  and  take  them  back  from  us,  and  to  return  to 
his  box  the  flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  pretty  girls.  My 
children,  receive  the  blessing  of  an  old  man." 

The  evening  was  lively,  gay,  and  pleasant;  the  sovereign 
good  humor  of  the  grandfather  gave  the  tone  to  the  whole 
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estivity,  and  each  was  regulated  by  this  almost  centenary 
ordiality.  There  was  a  little  dancing,  and  a  good  deal  of 
aughter;  it  was  a  merry  wedding,  to  which  that  worthy  old 
ellow  "Once  on  a  time"  might  have  been  invited;  however, 
le  was  present  in  the  person  of  Father  Gillenormand.  There 
vas  a  tumult,  and  then  a  silence;  the  married  couple  dis- 
appeared. A  little  after  midnight  the  Gillenormand  mansion 
>ecame  a  temple.  Here  we  stop,  for  an  angel  stands  on  the 
hreshold  of  wedding-nights,  smiling,  and  with  finger  on  lip; 
he  mind  becomes  contemplative  before  this  sanctuary  in 
vhich  the  celebration  of  love  is  held.  There  must  be  rays 
>f  light  above  such  houses,  and  the  joy  which  they  contain 
nust  pass  through  the  walls  in  brilliancy,  and  vaguely 
rradiate  the  darkness.  It  is  impossible  for  this  sacred  apd 
atal  festival  not  to  send  a  celestial  radiance  to  infinitude, 
^ove  is  the  sublime  crucible  in  which  the  fusion  of  man  and 
voman  takes  place;  the  one  being,  the  triple  being,  the  final 
>eing,  the  human  trinity,  issue  from  it.  This  birth  of  two 
ouls  in  one  must  have  emotion  for  the  darkness.  The  lover 
s  the  priest,  and  the  transported  virgin  feels  an  awe.  A 
>ortion  of  this  joy  ascends  to  God.  When  there  is  really 
narriage,  that  is  to  say,  when  there  is  love,  the  ideal  is  mingled 
vith  it,  and  a  nuptial  couch  forms  in  the  darkness  a  corner 
>f  the  daw7n.  If  it  was  given  to  the  mental  eye  to  perceive 
he  formidable  and  charming  visions  of  higher  life,  it  is  proba- 
}e  that  it  wrould  see  the  forms  of  night,  the  unknown  winged 
eings,  the  blue  wayfarers  of  the  invisible,  bending  down 
»und  the  luminous  house,  satisfied  and  blessing,  pointing 
mt  to  each  other  the  virgin  bride,  who  is  gently  startled,  and 
Saving  the  reflection  of  human  felicity  on  their  divine  count- 
'nances.  If,  at  this  supreme  hour,  the  pair,  dazzled  with 
)leasure,  and  who  believe  themselves  alone,  were  to  listen, 
hey  would  hear  in  their  chamber  a  confused  rustling  of 
vings,  for  perfect  happiness  implies  the  guarantee  of  angels. 
This  little  obscure  alcove  has  an  entire  heaven  for  its  ceiling. 
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When  two  mouths,  which  have  become  sacred  by  love,  ap- 
proach each  other  in  order  to  create,  it  is  impossible  but  that 
there  is  a  tremor  in  the  immense  mystery  of  the  stars  above 
this  ineffable  kiss. 

These  felicities  are  the  real  ones,  there  is  no  joy  beyond 
their  joys,  love  is  the  sole  ecstasy,  and  all  the  rest  weeps. 

To  love  or  to  have  loved  is  sufficient;  ask  nothing  more 
after  that.  There  is  no  other  pearl  to  be  found  in  the  dark 
folds  of  life,  for  love  is  a  consummation. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Inseparable 

vVhat  had  become  of  Jean  Valjean? 

Directly  after  he  had  laughed,  in  accordance  with  Cosette's 
-equest,  as  no  one  was  paying  any  attention  to  him,  Jean 
Valjean  rose,  and,  unnoticed,  reached  the  anteroom,  It  was 
:he  same  room  which  he  had  entered  eight  months  previously, 
3lack  with  mud  and  blood  and  gunpowder,  bringing  back  the 
grandson  to  the  grandfather.  The  old  paneling  was  garlanded 
with  flowers  and  leaves,  the  musicians  were  seated  on  the  sofa 
apon  which  Marius  had  been  deposited.  Basque,  in  black 
:oat,  knee-breeches,  white  cravat,  and  white  gloves,  was 
placing  wreaths  of  roses  round  each  of  the  dishes  which 
»vas  going  to  be  served  up.  Jean  Valjean  showed  him  his 
irm  in  the  sling,  requested  him  to  explain  his  absence,  and 
quitted  the  house.  The  windows  of  the  dining-room  looked 
mt  on  the  street,  and  Valjean  stood  for  some  minutes  motion- 
less in  the  obscurity  of  those  radiant  windows.  He  listened, 
md  the  confused  sound  of  the  banquet  reached  his  ears; 
re  heard  the  grandfather's  loud  and  dictatorial  voice,  the 
iolins,  the  rattling  of  plates  and  glasses,  the  burst  of  laughter, 
nd  in  all  this  gay  uproar  he  distinguished  Cosette's  soft, 
lappy  voice. 

LHe  left  the  Rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire  and  returned  to  the 
ue  de  l'Homme  Arme. 
In  going  home  he  went  along  the  Rue  Saint  Louis,  the 
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Rue  Culture -Saint-Catherine,  and  the  Blancs  Manteaux; 
it  was  a  little  longer,  but  it  was  the  road  by  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  come  writh  Cosette  during  the  last  three  months, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  crowd  and  mud  of  the  Rue  Vieille  du 
Temple.  This  road,  which  Cosette  had  passed  along, 
excluded  the  idea  of  any  other  itinerary  for  him.  jean  Val- 
jean  returned  home,  lit  his  candle,  and  went  upstairs.  The 
apartments  were  empty,  and  not  even  Toussaint  was  in 
there  now.  Jean  Valjean's  footsteps  made  more  noise  in 
the  rooms  than  usual.  All  the  wardrobes  were  open;  he 
entered  Cosette's  room  and  there  were  no  sheets  on  the  bed. 
The  pillow,  without  a  case  or  lace,  wras  laid  on  the  blankets 
folded  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  in  which  no  one  was  going  to 
sleep  again.  All  the  small  feminine  articles  to  which  Cosette 
clung  had  been  removed;  only  the  heavy  furniture  and  the 
four  walls  remained.  Toussaint's  bed  was  also  unmade, 
and  the  only  one  made  which  seemed  to  be  expecting  some- 
body was  Jean  Valjean's. 

Jean  Valjean  looked  at  the  walls,  closed  some  of  the  ward- 
robe drawers,  and  walked  in  and  out  of  the  rooms.  Then 
he  returned  to  his  own  room  and  placed  his  candle  on  the 
table;  he  had  taken  his  arm  out  of  the  sling,  and  used  it  as 
if  he  were  suffering  no  pain  in  it. 

He  went  up  to  his  bed  and  his  eyes  fell — was  it  by  accident 
or  was  it  purposely? — on  the  inseparable  of  which  Cosette 
had  been  jealous,  the  little  valise  which  never  left  him.  On 
June  4,  when  he  arrived  at  the  Rue  de  1'Homme  Arme,  he 
laid  it  on  a  table;  he  now  walked  up  to  this  table  with  some 
eagerness,  took  the  key  out  of  his  pocket,  and  opened  the 
portmanteau. 

He  slowly  drew  out  the  clothes  in  which,  ten  years  pre- 
viously, Cosette  had  left  Montfermeil:  first  the  little  black 
dress,  then  the  black  handkerchief,  then  the  stout  shoes, 
which  Cosette  could  almost  have  worn  still,  so  small  was 
her  foot;  next  the  petticoat,  then  the  apron,  and,  lastly,  the 
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voolen  stockings.  These  stockings,  in  which  the  shape  of  a 
ittle  leg  was  gracefully  marked,  wrere  no  longer  than  Jean 
/aljean's  hand.  All  these  articles  were  black,  and  it  was  he 
vho  took  them  for  her  to  Montfermeil.  He  laid  each  article 
>n  the  bed  as  he  took  it  out,  and  he  thought  and  remembered, 
t  was  in  winter,  a  very  cold  December,  she  was  shivering 
mder  her  rags,  and  her  poor  feet  wrere  quite  red  in  her  wooden 
hoes.  He,  Jean  Valjean,  had  made  her  take  off  these  rags 
,nd  put  on  this  mourning  garb;  the  mother  must  have  been 
)leased  in  her  tomb  to  see  her  daughter  wearing  mourning 
or  her,  and  above  all  to  see  that  she  was  well  clothed  and 
vas  warm.  He  thought  of  that  forest  of  Montfermeil,  he 
hought  of  the  weather  it  was,  of  the  trees  without  leaves, 
>f  the  wood  without  birds,  and  the  sky  without  sun;  but  no 
natter,  it  wras  charming.  He  arranged  the  little  clothes  on 
he  bed,  the  handkerchief  near  the  petticoat,  the  stockings 
long  with  the  shoes,  the  apron  by  the  side  of  the  dress,  and 
ie  looked  at  them  one  after  the  other.  She  was  not  much 
aller  than  that,  she  had  her  large  doll  in  her  arms,  she  had  put 
ler  louis  d'or  in  the  pocket  of  this  apron,  she  laughed,  they 
/alked  along  holding  each  other's  hand,  and  she  had  no  one 
»ut  him  in  the  world. 

Then  this  venerable  white  head  fell  on  the  bed,  his  old 
toical  heart  broke;  his  face  was  buried  in  Cosette's  clothes, 
nd  had  any  one  passed  upstairs  at  that  moment  he  would 
*ave  heard  frightful  sobs. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Immortale  Jecur 

The  old  formidable  struggle,  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
several  phases,  began  again.  Jacob  only  wrestled  with  the 
angel  for  one  night.  Alas!  how  many  times  have  we  seen 
Jean  Valjean  caught  round  the  waist  in  the  darkness  by  his 
conscience,  and  struggling  frantically  against  it! 

An  extraordinary  struggle!  at  certain  moments  the  foot 
slips,  at  others  the  ground  gives  way.  How  many  times  hac^ 
that  conscience,  clinging  to  the  right,  strangled  and  crushedj 
him!  how  many  times  had  inexorable  truth  set  its  foot  on  his; 
chest?  how  many  times  had  he,  felled  by  the  light,  cried  foi^ 
mercy!  how  many  times  had  that  implacable  light,  illumined 
within  and  over  him  by  the  bishop,  dazzled  him  when  he 
wished  to  be  blinded!  how  many  times  had  he  risen  again 
in  the  contest,  clung  to  the  rock,  supported  himself  by  sophis- 
try, and  been  dragged  through  the  dust,  at  one  moment 
throwing  his  conscience  under  him,  at  another  thrown  by  it! 
how  many  times,  after  an  equivoque,  after  the  treacherous 
and  specious  reasoning  of  egotism,  had  he  heard  his  irritated 
conscience  cry  in  his  ears,  "Tripper!  scoundrel!"  how  many 
times  had  his  refractory  thoughts  groaned  convulsively  under 
the  evidence  of  duty !  what  secret  wounds  he  had,  which  he  alone 
felt  bleeding!  what  excoriations  there  were  in  his  lamentable 
existence!  how  many  times  had  he  risen,  bleeding,  mutilated 
crushed,  enlightened,  with  despair  in  his  heart  and  serenit) 
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i  his  soul!  and,  though  vanquished,  he  felt  himself  the  victor, 
nd  after  having  dislocated,  tortured,  and  broken  him,  his 
onscience  erect  before  him,  luminous  and  tranquil,  would 
ay  to  him,  "Now  go  in  peace!" 

What  a  mournful  peace,  alas;  after  issuing  from  such  a 
ontest. 

This  night,  however,  Jean  Valjean  felt  that  he  was  fighting 
is  last  battle.  A  crushing  question  presented  itself;  pre- 
estinations  are  not  all  straight;  they  do  not  develop  them- 
^Ives  in  a  rectilinear  avenue  before  the  predestined  man; 
ley  have  blind  alleys,  zigzags,  awkward  corners,  and  per- 
lexing  cross-roads.  Jean  Valjean  was  halting  at  this  moment 
t  the  most  dangerous  of  these  cross-roads. 

He  had  reached  the  supreme  crossing  of  good  and  evil,  and 
ad  that  gloomy  intersection  before  his  eyes.  This  time 
gain,  as  had  already  happened  in  other  painful  interludes, 
vo  roads  presented  themselves  before  him,  one  tempting, 
Me    other    terrifying;    which    should    he    take?     The    one 

hi^h  frightened  him  was  counseled  by  the  mysterious 
ointing  hand  which  we  all  perceive  every  time  that  we  fix 
ur  eyes  upon  the  darkness.     Jean  Valjean  had  once  again 

choice  between  the  terrible  haven  and  the  smiling  snare. 

Is  it  true,  then?  the  soul  may  be  cured,  but  not  destiny, 
/hat  a  frightful  thing!  an  incurable  destiny! 

The   question  which   presented  itself  was   this:   In  what 

?„y  was  Jean  Valjean  going  to  behave  with  regard  to  the 

-ppiness  of  Cosette  and  Marius?     That  happiness  he  had 

lied,  he  had  made;  and  at  this  hour,  in  gazing  upon  it, 
I  could  have  the  species  of  satisfaction  which  a  cutler  would 

^ve  who  recognized  his  trade-mark  upon  a  knife,  when  he 

rew  it,  all  smoking,  from  his  chest. 

Cosette    had    Marius,    Marius    possessed    Cosette;    they 

assessed   everything,   even   wealth,   and  it  was   his   doing. 

ut,  now  that  this  happiness  existed  and  was  there,  how  was 

3,  Jean  Valjean,  to  treat  it?  should  he  force  himself  upon  it, 
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and  treat  it  as  if  belonging  to  himself?  Doubtless,  Cosette 
was  another  man's;  but  should  he,  Jean  Valjean,  retain  of 
Cosette  all  that  he  could  retain?  Should  he  remain  the  sort 
of  father,  scarce  seen  but  respected,  which  he  had  hitherto 
been?  should  he  introduce  himself  quietly  into  Cosette's 
house  ?  should  he  carry  his  past  to  this  future  without  saying 
a  word?  should  he  present  himself  there  as  one  having  a 
right,  and  should  he  sit  down,  veiled,  at  this  luminous  hearth  ? 
Should  he  smilingly  take  the  hands  of  these  two  innocent 
creatures  in  his  tragic  hands  ?  should  he  place  on  the  andirons 
of  the  Gillenormand  drawing-room  his  feet  which  dragged 
after  them  the  degrading  shadow  of  the  law?  Should  he 
render  the  obscurity  on  his  brow  and  the  cloud  on  theirs 
denser  ?  should  he  join  his  catastrophe  to  their  two  felicities  ? 
should  he  continue  to  be  silent? — in  a  word,  should  he  be 
the  sinister  dumb  man  of  destiny  by  the  side  of  these  two  happy 
beings  ? 

We  must  be  accustomed  to  fatality  and  to  meeting  it,  to 
raise  our  eyes  when  certain  questions  appear  to  us  in  tjieirj 
terrible  nudity.  Good  and  evil  are  behind  this  stern  note  of) 
interrogation.  "What  are  you  going  to  do?"  the  sphinx) 
asks. 

This  habit  of  trial  Jean  Valjean  had,  and  he  looked  at  the 
sphinx  fixedly,  and  examined  the  pitiless  problem  from  all 
sides. 

Cosette,  that  charming  existence,  was  the  raft  of  this  ship- 
wrecked man;  wThat  should  he  do,  cling  to  it  or  let  it  go?  If 
he  clung  to  it,  he  issued  from  disaster,  he  remounted  to  the 
sunshine,  he  let  the  bitter  water  drip  off  his  clothes  and  hair, 
he  was  saved  and  lived. 

Suppose  he  let  it  go?  then  there  was  an  abyss. 

He  thus  dolorously  held  counsel  with  his  thoughts,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  he  combated;  he  rushed  furiously 
within  himself,  at  one  moment  against  his  will,  at  another 
against  his  convictions.     It  was  fortunate  for  Jean  Valjean 
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,hat  he  had  been  able  to  weep,  for  that  enlightened  him, 
>erhaps.  Still,  the  beginning  was  stern;  a  tempest,  more 
urious  than  that  which  had  formerly  forced  him  to  Arras, 
.vas  let  loose  within  him.  The  past  returned  to  him  in  the 
ace  of  the  present;  he  compared  and  sobbed.  Once  the 
duice  of  tears  was  opened,  the  despairing  man  writhed.  He 
elt  himself  arrested,  alas!  in  the  deadly  fight  between  one 
egotism  and  one  duty.  When  we  thus  recoil  inch  by  inch 
oefore  our  ideal,  wildly,  obstinately,  exasperated  at  yielding, 
lisputing  the  ground,  hoping  for  a  possible  flight,  and  seek- 
ng  an  issue,  what  a  sudden  and  sinister  resistance  is  the  foot 
)f  a  wall  behind  us!  to  feel  the  sacred  shadow  forming  an 
)bstacle!     The  inexorable  invisible,  what  a  crushing  force! 

Hence  we  have  never  finished  with  our  conscience.  Make 
xp  your  mind,  Brutus;  make  up  your  mind,  Cato.  It  is 
)ottomless,  for  it  is  God.  You  cast  into  this  pit  the  labor 
>f  your  whole  life,  your  fortune,  your  wealth,  your  success, 
'our  liberty,  or  your  country,  your  comfort,  your  repose, 
'our  joy.  More,  more,  more!  empty  the  vase,  tread  over 
he  urn,  you  must  end  by  throwing  in  your  heart.  There 
s  a  barrel  like  this  somewhere  in  the  Hades  of  old.  Is 
t  not  pardonable  to  refuse  at  last?  can  that  which  is  inex- 
laustible  have  any  claim?  are  not  endless  chains  beyond 
mman  strength?  who,  then,  would  blame  Sisyphus  and 
[ean  Valjean  for  saying,  "It  is  enough. " 

The  obedience  of  matter  is  limited  by  friction;  is  there  not 
1  limit  to  the  obedience  of  the  soul  ?  If  perpetual  motion  be 
npossible,  why  is  perpetual  devotion  demanded?  The 
•rst  step  is  nothing;  it  is  the  last  that  is  difficult.  What 
/as  the  Champmathieu  affair  by  the  side  of  Cosette's  marriage  ? 
vhat  did  it  bring  with  it?  what  is  returning  to  the  hulks  by 
he  side  of  entering  nothingness?  Oh,  first  step  to  deseend, 
low  gloomy  thou  art!  oh,  second  step,  how  black  thou  art! 
low  could  he  help  turning  his  head  away  this  time?  Martyr- 
lorn  is  a  sublimation,  a  corrosive  sublimation;  it  is  a  torture 
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which  consecrates.  A  man  may  consent  to  it  for  the  firsl 
hour;  he  sits  on  the  throne  of  red-hot  iron,  the  crown  oJ 
red-hot  iron  is  placed  on  his  head,  he  accepts  the  red-hoi 
globe,  he  takes  the  red-hot  scepter,  but  he  still  has  to  dor 
the  mantle  of  flame;  and  is  there  not  a  moment  when  the 
miserable  flesh  revolts  and  the  punishment  is  fled  from  ? 

At  length  Jean  Valjean  entered  the  calmness  of  prostration 
he  wished,  thought  over,  and  considered  the  alternations 
the  mysterious  balance  of  light  and  shadow. 

Should  he  force  his  galleys  on  these  two  dazzling  children, 
or  consummate  his  own  irremediable  destruction?  Or 
one  side  was  the  sacrifice  of  Cosette,  on  the  other  his  own. 

On  which  solution  did  he  decide  ?  what  determination  die 
he  form?  what  was  his  mental  definitive  reply  to  the  in- 
corruptible interrogatory  of  fatality?  what  door  did  he 
resolve  on  opening  ?  which  side  of  his  life  did  he  make  up  his 
mind  to  close  and  condemn?  amid  all  those  unfathomable 
precipices  that  surrounded  him,  which  was  his  choice?  whati 
extremity  did  he  accept  ?  to  which  of  these  gulfs  did  he  nodj 
his  head  ?  His  confusing  reverie  lasted  all  night;  he  remained) 
till  day-break  in  the  same  position,  leaning  over  the  bed] 
prostrate  before  the  enormity  of  fate,  crushed  perhaps, 
alas!  his  fists  clinched,  and  arms  extended  at  a  right  angle 
like  an  unnailed  crucified  man  thrown  with  his  face  on  the 
ground.  He  remained  thus  for  twelve  hours,  the  twelve 
hours  of  a  long  winter's  night,  frozen,  without  raising  his 
head  or  uttering  a  syllable.  He  was  motionless  as  a  corpse, 
while  his  thoughts  rolled  on  the  ground  or  fled  away,  some- 
times like  a  hydra,  sometimes  like  the  eagle.  To  see  him 
thus,  you  would  have  thought  him  a  dead  man;  but  all  at 
once  lie  started  convulsively,  and  his  mouth,  pressed  to 
Cosette's  clothes,  kissed  them;  then  one  saw  that  he  was  alive. 

One!  who?  For  Jean  Valjean  was  alone;  nobody  was 
there! 

The  one  who  is  in  the  Darkness. 
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BOOK  VII 
THE  LAST  DROP  IN  THE  CUP 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Seventh  Circle  and  the  Eighth  Heaven 

["he  day  after  a  wedding  is  solitary,  for  people  respect  the 
etirement  of  the  happy,  and  to  some  extent  their  lengthened 
lumbers.  The  confusion  of  visits  and  congratulations  does 
Lot  begin  again  till  a  later  date.  On  the  morning  of  Feb- 
uary  17,  it  was  a  little  past  midday  when  Basque,  with 
;apkin  and  feather-brush  under  his  arm,  was  dusting  the 
nteroom,  when  he  heard  a  low  tap  at  the  door.  There  had 
ot  been  a  ring,  which  is  discreet  on  such  a  day.  Basque 
pened  and  saw  M.  Fauchelevent;  he  conducted  him  to  the 
rawing-room,  which  was  still  encumbered  and  looked  like 
le  battle-field  of  the  previous  days'  joys. 

" Really,  sir,"  observed  Basque,  "we  woke  late." 

"Is  your  master  up?"  Jean  Valjean  asked. 

"How  is  your  hand,  sir?"  Basque  replied. 

"Better.     Is  your  master  up?" 

"Which  one?  the  old  or  the  new?" 

"Monsieur   Pontmercy." 

"Monsieur  le  Baron!"  said  Basque  drawing  himself  up. 

A  baron  is  before  all  a  baron  to  his  servants;  a  portion 
f  it  comes  to  them,  and  they  have  what  a  philosopher  would 
all  a  splash  from  the  title,  and  that  flatters  them.  Marius, 
re  may  mention  in  passing,  a  militant  republican  as  he  had 

roved,  was  now  a  baron,  in  spite  of  himself.     A  little  revolu- 

on  had  taken  place  in  the  family  with  reference  to  this  title; 
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it  was  M.  Gillenormand  who  was  attached  to  it,  and  Marius 
who  cared  little  for  it.  But  Colonel  Pontmercy  had  written, 
My  son  will  bear  my  title,  and  Marius  obeyed.  And  then 
Cosette,  in  whom  the  woman  was  beginning  to  germinate, 
was  delighted  at  being  a  baroness. 

" Monsieur  le  Baron?''  repeated  Basque,  "I  will  go  and 
see.     I  will  tell  him  that  Monsieur  Fauchelevent  is  here." 

"  No,  do  not  tell  him  it  is  I.     Tell  him  that  some  one  wishes 
to  speak  to  him  privately,  and  do  not  mention  my  name." 

"Ah!"  said  Basque. 

"I  wish  to  surprise  him." 

"Ah!"  Basque  repeated,  giving  himself  his  second  "Ah!" 
as  an  explanation  of  the  first. 

And  he  left  the  room,  and  Jean  Valjean  remained  alone. 
The  drawing-room,  as  we  said,  was  all  in  disorder,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  you  could  still  hear  the  vague  sounds  of  the 
wedding.  On  the  floor  were  all  sorts  of  flowers,  which  had 
fallen  from  garlands  and  head-dresses,  and  the  candles 
burned  down  to  the  socket  added  wax  stalactites  to  the 
crystal  of  the  lusters.  Not  an  article  of  furniture  was  in  its 
place;  in  the  corner  three  or  four  easy-chairs,  drawn  close 
together  and  forming  a  circle,  looked  as  if  they  were  con- 
tinuing a  conversation.  The  ensemble  was  laughing;  there 
is  a  certain  grace  left  in  a  dead  festival,  for  it  has  been  happy. 
Upon  those  disarranged  chairs,  amid  those  fading  flowers, 
and  under  those  extinguished  lamps,  persons  have  thought 
of  joy.  The  sun  succeeded  the  chandelier,  and  gayly  entered 
the  drawing-room.  A  few  moments  passed,  during  which 
Jean  Valjean  remained  motionless  at  the  spot  where  Basque 
left  him.  His  eyes  were  hollow,  and  so  sunk  in  their  sockets 
by  sleeplessness  that  they  almost  disappeared.  His  black 
coat  displayed  the  fatigued  creases  of  a  coat  which  has  been 
up  all  night,  and  the  elbows  were  white  with  that  down 
which  friction  with  linen  leaves  on  cloth.  Jean  Valjean  looked 
at  the  window  designed  on  the  floor  at  his  feet  by  the  sun. 
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There  was  a  noise  at  the  door,  and  he  raised  his 
yes. 

Marius  came  in  with  head  erect,  laughing  mouth,  a  pecu- 
iar  light  over  his  face,  a  smooth  forehead,  and  a  flashing  eye. 
Je,  too,  had  not  slept  either. 

"It  is  you,  father!"  he  exclaimed,  on  perceiving  Jean 
^aljean;  "why,  that  ass  Basque  affected  the  mysterious. 
Jut  you  have  come  too  early,  it  is  only  half-past  twelve,  and 
"osette  is  asleep. " 

That  word,  father*  addressed  to  M.  Fauchelevent  by  Marius, 
ignified  supreme  felicity.  There  had  always  been,  as  we 
now,  a  gulf,  a  coldness,  and  constraint  between  them: 
:e  to  melt  or  break.  Marius  was  so  intoxicated  that  the  gulf 
isappeared,  the  ice  dissolved,  and  M.  Fauchelevent  was 
3r  him,  as  for  Cosette,  a  father.  He  continued,  the  words 
verflowed  with  him,  which  is  peculiar  to  these  divine  par- 
xysms  of  joy: 

"How  delighted  I  am  to  see  you!  if  you  only  knew  how 
'e  missed  you  yesterday!  Good-day,  father;  how  is  your 
and?  better,  is  it  not?" 

And,  satisfied  with  the  favorable  answer  which  he  gave 
imself,  he  went  on: 

!  "We  both  spoke  about  you,  for  Cosette  loves  you  so  dearly. 
rou  will  not  forget  that  you  have  a  room  here,  for  we  will  not 
'ear  a  word  about  the  Rue  de  l'Homme  Arme.     I  do  not 

iow  how  you  were  able  to  live  in  that  street,  which  is  sick, 
■xd  mean,  and  poor,  which  has  a  barrier  at  one  end,  where 
feu  feel  cold,  and  which  no  one  can  enter!  You  will  come 
rd  install  yourself  here,  and  from  to-day,  or  else  you  will 
ave  to  settle  with  Cosette.  She  intends  to  lead  us  both 
y  the  nose,  I  warn  you.     You  have  seen  your  room;  it  is 

ose  to  ours,  and  looks  out  on  the  gardens.  We  have  had  the 
>ck  mended,  the  bed  is  made,  it  is  all  ready,  and  you  have 

nly  to  move  in.  Cosette  has  placed  close  to  your  bed  a  large 
Id  easy-chair  of  Utrecht  velvet,  to  which  she  said,  'Hold  out 
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your  arms  to  him!'  Every  spring  a  nightingale  comes  t( 
the  clump  of  acacias  which  faces  your  windows,  and  yoi 
will  have  it  in  two  months.  You  will  have  its  nest  on  youi 
left  and  ours  on  your  right;  at  night  it  will  sing,  and  by  da] 
Cosette  will  talk.  Your  room  faces  due  south;  Cosette  wil 
arrange  your  books  in  it,  the  ' Travels  of  Captain  Cook,'  anc 
the  other,  ■■  Vancouver's  Travels, '  and  all  your  matters.  Then 
is,  I  believe,  a  valise  to  which  you  are  attached,  and  I  hav< 
arranged  a  corner  of  honor  for  it.  You  have  won  my  grand 
father,  for  you  suit  him;  we  will  live  together.  Do  you  knov 
whist?  you  will  overwhelm  my  grandfather  if  you  are  ac 
quainted  with  whist.  You  will  take  Cosette  for  a  walk  01 
the  day  when  I  go  to  the  courts;  you  will  give  her  your  arm 
as  you  used  to  do,  you  remember,  formerly  at  the  Luxembourg 
We  are  absolutely  determined  to  be  very  happy,  and  yoi 
will  share  in  our  happiness;  do  you  hear,  papa?  By  th< 
bye,  you  will  breakfast  with  us  this  morning?" 

"I  have  one  thing  to  remark  to  you,  sir,"  said  Jean  Val 
jean;  "I  am  an  ex-convict." 

The  limit  of  the  perceptible  acute  sounds  may  be  as  wel 
exceeded  for  the  mind  as  for  the  ear.  These  words,  /  an 
an  ex-convict,  coming  from  M.  Fauchelevent's  mouth  anc 
entering  Marius's  ear,  went  beyond  possibility.  Mariu; 
did  not  hear;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  something  had  been  jus 
said  to  him,  but  he  knew  not  what.  He  stood  with  gaping 
mouth.  Jean  Valjean  unfastened  the  black  handkerchie: 
that  supported  his  right  arm,  undid  the  linen  rolled  round  hi: 
hand,  bared  his  thumb,  and  showed  it  to  Marius. 

"X  have  nothing  the  matter  with  my  hand,"  he  said. 

Marius  looked  at  the  thumb. 

" There  was  never  anything  the  matter  with  it,"  Jeai 
Valjean  added. 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  sign  of  a  wound. 

Jean  Valjean  continued:  "It  was  proper  that  I  should  b< 
absent  from  your  marriage,  and  I  was,  so  far  as  I  could. 
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signed  this  wound  in  order  not  to  commit  a  forgery  and 
ender  the  marriage-deeds  null  and  void. " 

Marius  stammered: 

"What  does  this  mean?" 

"It  means,"  Jean  Valjean  replied,  "that  I  have  been  to 
|he  galleys." 
i  "You  are  driving  me  mad,"  said  the  horrified  Marius. 

6 Monsieur  Pontmercy, "  said  Jean  Valjean,  "I  was  nine- 
sen  years  at  the  galleys  for  robbery.  Then  I  was  sentenced 
)  them  for  life,  for  robbery  and  a  second  offense.  At  the 
resent  moment  I  am  an  escaped  convict. " 

Although  Marius  recoiled  before  the  reality,  refused  the 
icts,  and  resisted  the  evidence,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  it. 
te  was  beginning  to  understand,  and,  as  always  happens  in 
ach  a  case,  he  understood  too  much.  He  had  the  shudder 
f  a  hideous  internal  flash;  and  an  idea  that  made  him  shudder 
rossed  his  mind.  He  foresaw  a  frightful  destiny  for  himself 
l  the  future. 

"Say   all,   say   all,"   he   exclaimed;    "you   are   Cosette's 

ther!" 

And  he  fell  back  two  steps,  with  a  movement  of  indescriba- 
le  horror.     Jean  Valjean  threw  up  his  head  with  such  a 

ajestic  attitude  that  he  seemed  to  rise  to  the  ceiling. 

"It  is  necessary  that  you  should  believe  me  here,  sir,  al- 
lough  the  oath  of  men  like  us  is  not.  taken  in  a  court  of 

^tice " 

,  Here  there  was  a  silence,  and  then,  with  a  sort  of  sovereign 
id  sepulchral  authority,  he  added,  speaking  slowly  and 
i/ing  a  stress  on  the  syllables: 

"You  will  believe  me.     I  Cosette's  father!     Before  Heaven, 

>,    Monsieur   le   Baron   Pontmercy.     I   am   a   peasant   of 

averolles,  and  earned  my  livelihood  by  pruning  trees.     My 

ime  is  not  Fauchelevent,  but  Jean  Valjean.     I  am  nothing 

•  Cosette,  so  re-assure  yourself." 

Marius  stammered: 
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"Who  proves  it  to  me?" 

"I  do,  since  I  say  it." 

Marius  looked  at  this  man;  he  was  mournful  and  calm 
and  no  falsehood  could  issue  from  such  calmness.  Wha 
is  frozen  is  sincere,  and  the  truth  could  be  felt  in  this  coldnes 
of  the  tomb. 

"I  do  believe  you,"  said  Marius. 

Jean  Valjean  bowed  his  head,  as  if  to  note  the  fact,  an. 
continued: 

"What  am  I  to  Cosette?  a  passer-by.  Ten  years  ago 
did  not  know  that  she  existed.  I  love  her,  it  is  true,  for  me: 
love  a  child  whom  they  have  seen  little  when  old  themselves 
when  a  man  is  old,  he  feels  like  a  grandfather  to  all  littl 
children.  You  can,  I  suppose,  imagine  that  I  have  somethin 
which  resembles  a  heart.  She  was  an  orphan,  withou 
father  or  mother,  and  needed  me,  and  that  is  why  I  came  t 
love  her.  Children  are  so  weak  that  the  first-comer,  even 
man  like  myself,  may  be  their  protector.  I  performed  thi 
duty  to  Cosette.  I  cannot  suppose  that  so  small  a  thing  ca 
be  called  a  good  action;  but  if  it  be  one,  well,  assume  that 
had  done  it.  Record  that  extenuating  fact.  To-day  Cosett 
leaves  my  life,  and  our  two  roads  separate.  Henceforth 
can  do  no  more  for  her;  she  is  Madame  Pontmercy;  he 
providence  has  changed,  and  she  has  gained  by  the  change 
so  all  is  well.  As  for  the  six  hundred  thousand  francs,  yo 
say  nothing  of  them,  but  I  will  meet  your  thought  half-waj 
they  are  a  deposit.  How  was  it  placed  in  my  hands  ?  no  mattei 
I  give  up  the  deposit,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  ask  c 
me.  I  complete  the  restitution  by  stating  my  real  name 
and  this  too  concerns  myself,  for  I  am  anxious  that  yo 
should  know  who  I  am. " 

And  Jean  Valjean  looked  Marius  in  the  face. 

All    that    Marius    experienced    was    tumultuous    and 
coherent,  for  certain  blasts  of  the  wind  of  destiny  produc 
such  waves  in  our  soul.     We  have  all  had  such  moments 
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rouble  in  which  everything  is  dispersed  within  us;  we  say 
he  first  things  that  occur  to  us,  which  are  not  always  pre- 
isely  those  which  we  ought  to  say.  There  are  sudden 
evelations  which  we  cannot  bear,  and  which  intoxicate  like 
f  potent  wine.  Marius  was  stupefied  by  the  new  situation 
v^hich  appeared  to  him,  and  spoke  to  this  man  almost  as 
i  he  were  angry  at  the  avowal. 

"But  why/'  he  exclaimed,  "do  you  tell  me  all  this?  who 
orces  you  to  do  so  ?  you  might  have  kept  your  secret  to  your- 
elf.  You  are  neither  denounced,  nor  pursued,  nor  tracked. 
Zou  have  a  motive  for  making  the  revelation  so  voluntarily, 
ontinue;  there  is  something  else;  for  what  purpose  do  you 
aake  this  confession?  for  what  motive?" 

"For  what  motive?"  Jean  Valjean  answered,  in  a  voice  so 
pw  and  dull  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  himself 
ather  than  Marius.  "For  what  motive?  in  truth,  does 
his  convict  come  here  to  say,  I  am  a  convict?  Well,  yes, 
he  motive  is  a  strange  one;  it  is  through  honesty.  The 
nisfortune  is  that  I  have  a  thread  in  my  heart  which  holds 
ae  fast,  and  it  is  especially  when  a  man  is  old  that  these  threads 
re  most  solid.  The  whole  of  life  is  undone  around,  but 
hey  resist.  Had  I  been  enabled  to  tear  away  that  thread, 
i»reak  it,  unfasten  or  cut  the  knot,  and  go  a  long  way  off,  I 
^ould  be  saved,  and  needed  only  to  start.  There  are  dil- 
gences  in  the  Rue  du  Bouloy;  you  are  happy,  and  I  am  off. 

tried  to  break  that  thread.  I  pulled  at  it,  it  held  out,  it 
lid  not  break,  and  I  pulled  out  my  heart  with  it.  Then  I 
£id,  I  cannot  live  anywhere  else,  and  must  remain.  Well, 
fes,  but  you  are  right.  I  am  a  fool;  why  not  remain  simply? 
J*  ou  offer  me  a  bedroom  in  the  house.  Madame  Pontmercy 
Dves  me  dearly;  she  said  to  that  fauteuil,  'Hold  out  your 
rms  to  him';  your  grandfather  asks  nothing  better  than  to 
iave  me.  I  suit  him,  we  will  live  all  together,  have  our 
leals  in  common,  I  will  give  my  arm  to  Cosette,  to  Madame 
^ntmercy, — forgive  me,  but  it  is  habit, — we  will  have  only 

VOL.  III. —  IO 
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one  roof,  one  table,  one  fire,  the  same  chimney-corner  in 
winter,  the  same  walk  in  summer;  that  is  joy,  that  is  happiness, 
that  is  everything.     We  will  live  in  one  family. " 

At  this  word  Jean  Valjean  became  fierce.  He  folded  his 
arms,  looked  at  the  board  at  his  feet  as  if  he  wished  to  dig  a 
pit  in  it,  and  his  voice  suddenly  became  loud. 

"In  one  family?  no.  I  belong  to  no  family;  I  do  not 
belong  to  yours;  I  do  not  even  belong  to  the  human  family. 
In  houses  where  people  are  together,  I  am  in  the  way.  There 
are  families,  but  none  for  me;  I  am  the  unhappy  man,  I  am 
outside.  Had  I  a  father  and  mother?  I  almost  doubt  it. 
On  the  day  when  I  gave  you  that  child  in  marriage,  it  was 
all  ended.  I  saw  her  happy,  and  that  she  was  with  the  man 
she  loved;  that  there  is  a  kind  old  gentleman  here,  a  house- 
hold of  two  angels,  and  every  joy  in  this  house;  and  I  said  to 
myself,  'Do  not  enter.'  I  could  lie,  it  is  true,  deceive  you 
all,  and  remain  Monsieur  Fauchelevent;  so  long  as  it  was 
for  her,  I  was  able  to  lie,  but  now  that  it  would  be  for  myself, 
I  ought  not  to  do  so.  I  only  required  to  be  silent,  it  is  true, 
and  all  would  have  gone  on.  You  ask  me  w7hat  compels 
me  to  speak?  a  strange  sort  of  a  thing — my  conscience. 
It  wTould  have  been  very  easy,  however,  to  hold  my  tongue; 
I  spent  the  night  in  trying  to  persuade  myself  into  it.  You 
are  shriving  me,  and  what  I  have  just  told  you  is  so  extraor- 
dinary that  you  have  the  right  to  do  so.  Well,  yes,  I  spent, 
the  night  in  giving  myself  reasons.  I  gave  myself  excellent 
reasons;  I  did  what  I  could.  But  there  are  two  things  in 
which  I  could  not  succeed, — I  could  neither  break  the  string 
which  holds  me  by  the  heart,  fixed,  sealed,  and  riveted  here, 
nor  silence  some  one  who  speaks  to  me  in  a  low  voice  when  I 
am  alone.  That  is  why  I  have  come  to  confess  all  to  you 
this  morning, — all,  or  nearly  all,  for  it  is  useless  to  tell  what 
only  concerns  myself,  and  that  I  keep  to  myself.  You  know 
the  essential  thing.  I  took  my  mystery,  then,  and  brought 
it  to  you,  and  ripped  it  up  before  your  eyes.     It  was  not  an 
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easy  resolution  to  form,  and  I  debated  the  point  the  whole 
light.     Ah!  you  may  fancy  that  I  did  not  say  to  myself  that 
:his   was  not  the  Champmathieu  affair,  that  in  hiding  my 
lame  I  did  no  one  any  harm,  that  the  name  of  Fauchelevent 
,vas  given  me  by  Fauchelevent  himself  in  gratitude  for  a  service 
•endered,  and  that  I  might  fairly  keep  it,  and  that  I  should 
je  happy,  in  this  room  which  you  offer  me,  that  I  should  not 
3e  at  all  in  the  way,  that  I  should  be  in  my  little  corner,  and 
:hat  while  you  had  Cosette  I  should  have  the  idea  of  being  in 
:he  same  house  with  her;  each  would  have  his  proportioned 
lappiness.     Continuing  to  be  Monsieur  Fauchelevent  arranged 
everything.     Yes,  except  my  soul;  there  would  be  joy  all 
iround  me,  but  the  bottom  of  my  soul  would  remain  black. 
Thus  I  should  have  remained  Monsieur  Fauchelevent.     I 
should  have  hidden  my  real  face  in  the  presence  of  your 
lappiness;  I  should  have  had  an  enigma,  and  in  the  presence 
Df  your  broad  sunshine  I  should  have  had  darkness;  thus, 
: without  crying  'Look  out,'  I  should  have  introduced  the 
;iulks  to  your  hearth,  I  should  have  sat  down  at  your  table 
with  the  thought  that  if  you  knew  who  I  was  you  would  expel 
me;  and  let  myself  be  served  by  the  servants,  who,  had  they 
jinown,  would  have  said,  'What  a  horror!'     I  should  h,ave 
touched  you  with  my  elbow,  which  you  have  a  right  to  feel 
}ffended  at,  and  swindled  you  out  of  shakes  of  the  hand. 
There  would  have  been  in  your  house  a  divided  respect 
between   venerable  gray  hairs  and  branded  gray  hairs;  in 
rrour  most  intimate  hours,  when  all  hearts  formed  themselves 
:o  each  other,  when  we  were  all  four  together, — the  grand- 
lather,  you  two,  and  I, — there  would  have  been  a  stranger 
here.     Hence  I,  a  dead  man,  would  have  imposed  myself 
on  you  who  are  living,  and  I  should  have  sentenced  her  for 
life.     You,   Cosette,   and   I   would   have   been   three   heads 
in  the  green  cap!     Do  you  not  shudder?     I  am  only  the  most 
crushed  of  men,  but  I  should  have  been  the  most  monstrous. 
And  this  crime  I  should  have  committed  daily!  and  this  false- 
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hood  I  should  have  told  daily!  and  this  face  of  night  I  should 
have  worn  daily!  and  I  should  have  given  you  daily,  daily, 
a  share  in  my  stigma,  to  you,  my  beloved,  to  you,  my  children, 
to  you  my  innocents.  Holding  one's  tongue  is  nothing? 
keeping  silence  is  simple?  no,  it  is  not  simple,  for  there  is  a 
silence  which  lies,  and  my  falsehood,  and  my  fraud,  and  my 
indignity,  and  my  cowardice,  and  my  treachery,  and  my 
crime,  I  should  have  drunk  drop  by  drop;  I  should  have  spat 
it  out,  and  then  drunk  it  again;  I  should  have  ended  at  mid- 
night and  begun  again  at  midday,  and  my  ' good-day'  would 
have  lied,  and  my  'good-night'  would  have  lied,  and  I  should 
have  slept  upon  it,  and  eaten  it  with  my  bread;  and  I  should 
have  looked  at  Cosette,  and  responded  to  the  smile  of  the 
angel  with  the  smile  of  the  condemned  man,  and  I  should 
have  been  an  abominable  scoundrel,  and  for  what  purpose? 
to  be  happy.  I  happy  ?  have  I  the  right  to  be  happy  ?  I  am 
out  of  life,  sir. " 

Jean  Valjean  stopped,  and  Marius  listened,  but  such 
enchainments  of  ideas  and  agonies  cannot  be  interrupted. 
Jean  Valjean  lowered  his  voice  again,  but  it  was  no  longer  the 
dull  voice,  but  the  sinister  voice. 

"You  ask  why  I  speak?  I  am  neither  denounced  nor 
pursued  not  tracked,  you  say.  Yes,  I  am  denounced! 
Yes,  I  am  pursued!  Yes,  I  am  tracked!  By  whom?  by 
myself.  It  is  I  who  bar  my  own  passage,  and  I  drag  myself 
along,  and  I  push  myself,  and  I  arrest  myself,  and  execute 
myself;  and  when  a  man  holds  himself,  he  is  securely  held." 

And  seizing  his  own  collar,  and  dragging  it  toward  Marius, 
he  continued: 

"Look  at  this  fist.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  holds  this 
collar  so  as  not  to  let  it  go?  Well,  conscience  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent hand!  If  you  wTish  to  be  happy,  sir,  you  must  never 
understand  duty;  for,  so  soon  as  you  have  understood  it, 
it  is  implacable.  People  may  say  that  it  punishes  you  for 
understanding  it;  but  no,  it  rewards  you  for  it,  for  it  places 
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ou  in  a  hell  where  you  feel  God  by  your  side.  A  man  has 
o  sooner  torn  his  entrails  than  he  is  at  peace  with  himself. " 

And  with  an  indescribable  accent  he  added : 

"  Monsieur  Pontmercy,  this  is  not  common  sense,  /i  am 
n  honest  man.  It  is  by  degrading  myself  in  your  eyes  that  I 
aise  myself  in  my  own.  This-  has  happened  to  me  once 
efore,  but  it  was  less  painful;  it  was  nothing.  Yes,  an  honest 
lan.  I  should  not  be  one  if  you  had,  through  my  fault, 
ontinued  to  esteem  me;  but  now  that  you  despise  me  I  am 
b.  I  have  this  fatality  upon  me,  that  as  I  am  never  able  to 
tave  any  but  stolen  consideration,  this  consideration  humiliates 
nd  crushes  me  internally,  and  in  order  that  I  may  respect 
lyself  people  must  despise  me.     Then  I  draw  myself  up. 

am  a  galley-slave  who  obeys  his  conscience.  I  know  very 
ell  that  this  is  not  likely,  but  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

is  so.  I  have  made  engagements  with  myself,  and  keep 
aem.  There  are  accidents  which  bind  us.  4  There  are 
azards  which  drag  us  into  duty.  Look  you,  Monsieur 
ontmercy,  things  have  happened  to  me  in  my  life. " 

Jean  Valjean  made  another  pause,  swallowing  his  saliva 
ith  an  effort,  as  if  his  words  had  a  bitter  after-taste,  and  he 
Dntinued: 

"  When  a  man  has  such  a  horror  upon  him,  he  has  no  right 
)  make  others  share  it  unconsciously,  he  has  no  right  to 
bmmunicate  his  plague  to  them,  he  has  no  right  to  make 

em  slip  over  his  precipice  without  their  perceiving  it,  he 
as  no  right  to  drag  his  red  cap  over  them,  and  no  right 
raftily  to  encumber  the  happiness  of  another  man  with  his 
isery.  To  approach  those  who  are  healthy  and  touch  them 
[  the  darkness  with  his  invisible  ulcer  is  hideous.  Fauchele- 
ent  may  have  lent  me  his  name,  but  I  have  no  right  to  use 
;  he  may  have  given  it  to  me,  but  I  was  unable  to  take  it. 
jiame  is  a  self.  Look  you,  sir,  I  have  thought  a  little  and 
3ad  a  little,  though  I  am  a  peasant;  and  you  see  that  I  ex- 
press myself  properly.     I  explain  things  to  myself,  and  have 
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carried  out  my  own  education.  Well,  yes;  to  abstract  a 
name  and  place  one's  self  under  it  is  dishonest.  The  letters 
of  the  alphabet  may  be  niched  like  a  purse  or  a  watch.  To 
be  a  false  signature  in  flesh  and  blood,  to  be  a  living  false 
key,  to  enter  among  honest  folk  by  picking  their  lock,  never 
to  look,  but  always  to  squint,  to  be  internally  infamous, — 
no!  no!  no!  no!  It  is  better  to  suffer,  bleed,  tear  one's  flesh 
with  one's  nails,  pass  the  nights  writhing  in  agony,  and  gnaw 
one's  stomach  and  soul.  That  is  why  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  all  this, — voluntarily,  as  you  remarked." 

He  breathed  painfully,  and  uttered  this  last  remark: 

" Formerly  I  stole  a  loaf  in  order  to  live;  to-day  I  will  not 
steal  a  name  in  order  to  live.5' 

"To  live!"  Marius  interrupted,  "you  do  not  require  that 
name  to  live." 

"Ah!  I  understand  myself,"  Jean  Valjean  replied,  raising 
and  drooping  his  head  several  times  in  succession.  There 
was  a  silence;  both  were  speechless,  sunk,  as  they  were,  in  a 
gulf  of  thought.  Marius  was  sitting  near  a  table  and  support- 
ing the  corner  of  his  mouth  in  one  of  his  fingers.  Jean  Val- 
jean walked  backward  and  forward;  he  stopped  before  a 
glass  and  remained  motionless.  Then,  as  if  answering 
some  internal  reasoning,  he  said,  as  he  looked  in  this  glass, 
in  which  he  did  not  see  himself: 

"While  at  present  I  am  relieved." 

He  began  walking  again,  and  went  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  At  the  moment  when  he  turned,  he  perceived  that 
Marius  was  watching  his  walk,  and  he  said  to  him,  with  an 
indescribable  accent: 

"I  drag  my  leg  a  little.     You  understand  why  now." 

Then  he  turned  round  full  to  Marius. 

"And  now,  sir,  imagine  this.  I  have  said  nothing.  I 
have  remained  Monsieur  Fauchelevent.  I  have  taken  my 
place  in  your  house.  I  am  one  of  your  family.  I  am  in 
my  room.     I  come  down  to  breakfast  in  my  slippers;  at' 
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light  we  go  to  the  play,  all  three.  I  accompany  Madame 
^ontmercy  to  the  Tuileries  and  to  the  Place  Royale;  we  are 
ogether,  and  you  believe  me  your  equal.  One  fine  day  I 
im  here,  you  are  there.  We  are  talking  and  laughing,  and 
rou  hear  a  voice  cry  this  name,  'Jean  Valjean!'  and  then 
hat  fearful  hand,  the  police,  issues  from  the  shadow,  and 
uddenly  tears  off  my  mask!" 

He  was  silent  again.  Marius  had  risen  with  a  shudder, 
.nd  Jean  Valjean  continued: 

"What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

Marius's  silence  replied,  and  Jean  Valjean  continued: 

"You  see  very  well  that  I  did  right  in  not  holding  my  tongue. 
3e  happy,  be  in  heaven,  be  the  angel  of  an  angel,  be  in  the 
unshine  and  content  yourself  with  it,  and  do  not  trouble 
ourself  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  poor  condemned  man  opens 
lis  heart  and  does  his  duty;  you  have  a  wretched  man  before 


ou,  sir." 


Marius  slowly  crossed  the  room,  and  when  he  was  by 

ean  Valjean's  side  offered  him  his  hand.     But  Marius  was 

ompelled  to  take  this  hand  which  did  not  offer  itself.     Jean 

/aljean  let  him  do  so,  and  it  seemed  to  Marius  that  he  was 

pressing  a  hand  of  marble. 

"My  grandfather  has  friends,"  said  Marius.  "I  will 
•btain  your  pardon." 

"It  is  useless,"  Jean  Valjean  replied;  "I  am  supposed  to  be 
.^ad,  and  that  is  sufficient.  The  dead  are  not  subjected 
h  surveillance,  and  are  supposed  to  rot  quietly.  Death  is 
m  same  thing  as  pardon." 

r  And,  liberating  the  hand  which  Marius  held,  he  added  with 
I  sort  of  inexorable  dignity: 

"Moreover,  duty,  my  duty,  is  the  friend  to  whom  I  have 
ecourse,  and  I  only  need  one  pardon — that  of  my  conscience. " 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  gently  at  the  other  end  of 
he  drawing-room,  and  Cosette's  head  appeared  in  the 
revice.     Only  her  sweet  face  was  visible.     Pier  hair  was  in 
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charming  confusion,  and  her  eye-lids  were  still  swollen  with1 
sleep.     She  made  the  movement  of  a  bird  thrusting  its  head;1 
out  of  the  nest,  looked  first  at  her  husband,  then  at  Jean 
Valjean,   and   cried   to  them  laughingly — it  looked  like 
smile  issuing  from  a  rose: 

"I  will  bet  that  you  are  talking  politics.  How  stupid  that 
is,  instead  of  being  with  me!" 

Jean  Valjean  started. 

"Cosette,"  Marius  stammered,  and  he  stopped.  They 
looked  like  two  culprits;  Cosette,  radiant,  continued  to  look 
at  them  both,  and  there  were  in  her  eyes  gleams  of  Par- 
adise. 

"I  have  caught  you  in  the  act,"  Cosette  said;  "I  just  heard 
through  this,  Father  Fauchelevent  saying,  Conscience,  doing 
one's  duty.  That  is  politics,  and  I  will  have  none  of  it. 
People  must  not  talk  politics  on  the  very  next  day;  it  is  not 
right." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Cosette,"  Marius  replied;  "we  are 
talking  of  business.  We  are  talking  about  the  best  way  of 
investing  your  six  hundred  thousand  francs." 

"I  am  coming,"  Cosette  interrupted.  "Do  you  want  me 
here?" 

And,  resolutely  passing  through  the  door,  she  entered  the 
drawing-room.  She  was  dressed  in  a  large  combing  gown 
with  a  thousand  folds  and  large  sleeves,  which  descended 
from  her  neck  to  her  feet.  There  are  in  the  golden  skies' 
of  old  Gothic  paintings  these  charming  sacks  to  place  an 
angel  in.  She  contemplated  herself  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
large  mirror,  and  then  exclaimed,  with  an  ineffable  out- 
burst of  ecstasy: 

"There  were  once  upon  a  time  a  king  and  queen.  Oh! 
how  delighted  I  am!" 

This  said,  she  courtesied  to  Marius  and  Jean  Valjean. 

"Then,"  she  said,  "I  am  going  to  install  myself  near  you 
in  an  easy-chair;  we  shall  breakfast  in  half  an  hour.     You 
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-ill  say  all  you  like,  for  I  know  very  well  that  gentlemen  must 
ilk,  and  I  shall  be  very  good." 

Marius  took  her  by  the  arm  and  said  to  her,  lovingly: 

"We  are  talking  about  business." 

"By  the  way,"  Cosette  answered,  "I  have  opened  my 
indow,  and  a  number  of  sparrows  (pierrots)  have  just 
ritered  the  garden.  Birds,  not  masks.  To-day  is  Ash 
Wednesday,  but  not  for  the  birds." 

"I  tell  you  that  we  are  talking  of  business,  so  go,  my  little 
Rosette,  leave  us  for  a  moment.  We  are  talking  figures,  and 
ley  would  only  annoy  you." 

"  You  have  put  on  a  charming  cravat  this  morning,  Marius. 
rou  are  very  coquettish,  monseigneur.  No,  they  will  not 
nnoy  me." 

"I  assure  you  that  they  will." 

"No,  since  it  is  you,  I  shall  not  understand  you,  but  I 
tiall  hear  you.  When  a  woman  hears  voices  she  loves,  she 
oes  not  require  to  understand  the  words  they  say.  To  be 
Dgether  is  all  I  want,  and  I  shall  stay  with  you, — there!" 

"You  are  my  beloved  Cosette!  impossible." 

"Impossible!" 

"Yes." 

"Very  good,"  Cosette  remarked,  "I  should  have  told  you 
ome  news.  I  should  have  told  you  that  grandpapa  is  still 
sleep,  that  your  aunt  is  at  mass,  that  the  chimney  of  my 
&pa  Fauchelevent's  room  smokes,  that  Nicolette  has  sent 
br  the  chimney-sweep,  that  Nicolette  and  Toussaint  have 
iready  quarreled,  and  that  Nicolette  ridicules  Toussaint's 
lammering.  Well,  you  shall  know  nothing.  Ah,  it  is  im- 
ossible?  you  shall  see,  sir,  that  in  my  turn  I  shall  say  it  is 
npossible.  Who  will  be  caught  then?  I  implore  you,  my 
ttle  Marius,  to  let  me  stay  with  you  twro. " 

"I  assure  you  that  we  must  be  alone." 

"Well,  am  I  anybody?" 

Jean  Valjean  did  not  utter  a  word,  and  Cosette  turned  to  him. 
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"In  the  first  place,  father,  I  insist  on  your  coming  and 
kissing  me.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  nothing,  instead 
of  taking  my  part?  Did  one  ever  see  a  father  like  that? 
That  will  show  you  how  unhappy  my  marriage  is,  for  my 
husband  beats  me.     Come  and  kiss  me  at  once. " 

Jean  Valjean  approached  her,  and  Cosette  turned  to  Marius. 

"I  make  a  face  at  you. " 

Then  she  offered  her  forehead  to  Jean  Valjean,  who  moved 
a  step  toward  her.     All  at  once  Cosette  recoiled. 

" Father,  you  are  pale;  does  your  arm  pain  you?" 

"It  is  cured,"  said  Jean  Valjean. 

"Have  you  slept  badly?" 

"No."  : 

"Are  you  sad?" 

"No." 

"Kiss  me.  If  you  are  well,  if  you  slept  soundly,  if  you  are 
happy,  I  will  not  scold  you. " 

And  she  again  offered  him  her  forehead,  and  Jean  Val- 
jean set  a  kiss  on  this  forehead,  upon  which  there  was  a 
heavenly  reflection. 

"Smile." 

Jean  Valjean  obeyed,  but  it  was  the  smile  of  a  ghost. 

"Now,  defend  me  against  my  husband." 

"  Cosette "    said    Marius. 

"Be  angry,  father,  and  tell  him  I  am  to  remain.  You 
can  talk  before  me.  You  must  think  me  very  foolish.  What 
you  are  saying  is  very  astonishing,  then!  business,  placing 
money  in  a  bank,  that  is  a  great  thing.  Men  make  mysteries 
for  nothing..  I  mean  to  say  I  am  very  pretty  this  morning. 
Marius,  look  at  me. " 

And,  with  an  adorable  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  an  ex- 
quisite pout,  she  looked  at  Marius.  Something  like  a  flash 
passed  between  these  two  beings,  and  they  cared  little  about 
a  third  party  being  present. 

"I  love  vou  "  said  Marius. 
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"I  adore  you, "  said  Cosette. 
And  they  irresistibly  fell  into  each  other's  arms. 
"And  now,"  Cosette  continued,  as  she  smoothed  a  crease 
l   her  dressing-gown,   with   a   little   triumphant   pout,    "I 


emain. " 


"No, "  Marius  replied,  imploringly,  "we  have  something 
3  finish." 

"Again,  no?" 

Marius  assumed  a  serious  tone: 

"I  assure  you,  Cosette,  that  it  is  impossible." 

"Ah,  you  are  putting  on  your  man's  voice,  sir;  very  good, 

will  go.  You  did  not  support  me,  father;  and  so  you,  my 
ard  husband,  and  you,  my  dear  papa,  are  tyrants.  I  shall 
o  and  tell  grandpapa.  If  you  believe  that  I  intend  to  return 
,nd  talk  platitudes  to  you,  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  proud, 
nd  I  intend  to  wait  for  you  at  present.  You  will  see  how 
wearisome  it  will  be  without  me.     I  am  going,  very  good. " 

And  she  left  the  room,  but,  two  seconds  after,  the  door 
•pened  again,  her  fresh,  rosy  face  passed  once  again  between 
he  two  folding  doors,  and  she  cried  to  them: 

"I  am  very  angry." 

The  door  closed  again,  and  darkness  returned.  It  was 
ike  a  straggling  sunbeam  which,  without  suspecting  it,  had 
uddenly  traversed  the  night.  Marius  assured  himself  that 
he  door  was  really  closed. 

"Poor  Cosette,"  he  muttered,  "when  she  learns " 

At  these  words  Jean  Valjean  trembled  all  over,  and  he 
ped  his  haggard  eyes  on  Marius. 

"Cosette!  oh,  yes,  it  is  true.  You  will  tell  Cosette  about 
'c.  It  is  fair.  Stay,  I  did  not  think  of  that.  A  man  has 
strength  for  one  thing,  but  not  for  another.  I  implore  you, 
;ir,  I  conjure  you,  sir,  give  me  your  most  sacred  word,  do  not 
ell  her.  Is  it  not  sufficient  for  you  to  know  it  ?  I  was  able 
:o  tell  it  of  my  own  accord,  without  being  compelled.  I 
would  have  told  it  to  the  universe,  to  the  whole  world,  and  I 
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should  not  have  cared;  but  she,  she  does  not  know  what  it  is, 
and  it  would  horrify  her.  A  convict,  what!  you  would  be 
obliged  to  explain  to  her;  tell  her  it  is  a  man  who  has  been  to 
the  galleys.     She  saw  the  chain-gang  once;  oh,  my  God!" 

He  sank  into  a  chair  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands; 
it  could  not  be  heard,  but  from  the  heaving  of  his  shoulders 
it  could  be  seen  that  he  was  weeping.  They  were  silent 
tears,  terrible  tears.  There  is  choking  in  a  sob.  A  species 
of  convulsion  seized  on  him,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  letting  his  arms  hang,  and  displaying  to  Marius  his 
face  bathed  in  tears,  and  Marius  heard  him  mutter,  so  low 
that  his  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  bottomless  abyss: 

"Oh!  I  would  like  to  die." 

"Be  at  your  ease,"  Marius  said,  "I  will  keep  your  secret 
to  myself. " 

And  less  affected  than  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  been,  but 
compelled  for  more  than  an  hour  to  listen  to  unexpected 
horrors,  gradually  seeing  a  convict  taking  M.  Fauchelevent's 
place,  gradually  overcome  by  this  mournful  reality,  and  led 
by  the  natural  state  of  the  situation  to  notice  the  gap  which 
had  formed  between  himself  and  this  man,  Marius  added: 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  say  a  word  about  the  trust 
money  which  you  have  so  faithfully  and  honestly  given  up. 
That  is  an  act  of  probity,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  a  reward  should 
be  given  you;  fix  the  sum  yourself,  and  it  shall  be  paid  you. 
Do  not  fear  to  fix  it  very  high. " 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  Jean  Valjean  replied  gently. 

He  remained  pensive  for  a  moment,  mechanically  passing 
the  end  of  his  forefinger  over  his  thumb-nail,  and  then  raised 
his  voice: 

"All  is  nearly  finished;  there  is  only  one  thing  left  me." 

"What  is  it?" 

Jean  Valjean  had  a  species  of  supreme  agitation,  and 
voicelessly,  almost  breathlessly,  he  stammered,  rather  than 
said : 
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"Now  that  you  know,  do  you,  sir,  who  are  the  master, 
believe  that  I  ought  not  to  see  Cosette  again?" 

"  I  believe  that  it  would  be  better, "  Marius  replied  coldly. 

"I  will  not  see  '  er  again,"  Jean  Valjean  murmured.  And 
he  walked  toward  the  door;  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
handle,  the  door  opened,  Jean  Valjean  was  going  to  pass 
out,  when  he  suddenly  closed  it  again,  then  opened  the  door 
again,  and  returned  to  Marius.  He  was  no  longer  pale, 
but  livid,  and  in  his  eyes  was  a  sort  of  tragic  flame,  instead 
of  tears.     His  voice  had  grown  strangely  calm  again. 

"Stay,  sir,"  he  said;  "if  you  like  I  will  come  to  see  her, 
for  I  assure  you  that  I  desire  it  greatly.  If  I  had  not  longed 
to  see  Cosette,  I  should  not  have  made  you  the  confession  I 
have  done,  but  have  gone  away;  but,  wishing  to  remain  at  the 
spot  where  Cosette  is,  and  continue  to  see  her,  I  was  obliged 
to  tell  you  everything  honestiy.  You  follow  my  reasoning, 
do  you  not?  it  is  a  thing  easy  to  understand.  Look  you,  I 
have  had  her  with  me  for  nine  years;  we  lived  at  first  in  that 
hovel  on  the  boulevard,  then  in  the  convent,  and  then  near  the 
Luxembourg.  It  was  there  that  you  saw  her  for  the  first 
time,  and  you  remember  her  blue  plush  bonnet.  Next  we 
went  to  the  district  of  the  Invalides,  where  there  was  a  railing 
and  a  garden,  the  Rue  Plumet.  I  lived  in  a  little  back  yard 
where  I  could  hear  her  pianoforte.  Such  was  my  life,  and 
we  never  separated.  That  lasted  nine  years  and  seven  months ; 
(  was  like  her  father,  and  she  was  my  child.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  understand  me,  M.  Pontmercy,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  go  away  now,  see  her  no  more,  speak  to  her  no 
nore,  and  have  nothing  left.  If  you  have  no  objection.  I 
vvill  come  and  see  Cosette  every  now  and  then,  but  not  too 
often,  and  I  will  not  remain  long.  You  can  tell  them  to  show 
me  into  the  little  room  on  the  ground-floor;  I  would  certainly 
come  in  by  the  back  door;  which  is  used  by  the  servants,  but 
that  might  cause  surprise,  so  it  is  better,  I  think,  for  me  to 
come  in  by  the  front  door.     Really,  sir,  I  should  like  to  see 
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Cosette  a  little,  but  as  rarely  as  you  please.  Put  yourself  in 
my  place;  I  have  only  that  left.  And  then,  again,  we  must 
be  careful,  and  if  I  did  not  come  at  all  it  would  have  a  bad 
effect,  and  appear  singular.  For  instance,  what  I  can  do  is 
to  come  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  beginning  to  grow  dark." 

"  You  can  come  every  evening,"  said  Marius,  "and  Cosette 
will  expect  you." 

"  Vou  are  kind,  sir,"  said  Jean  Valjean. 

Marius  bowed  to  Jean  Valjean,  happiness  accompanied 
despair  to  the  door,  and  these  two  men  parted. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Obscurity  Which  a  Revelation  May  Contain 

Marius  was  overwhelmed;  the  sort  of  estrangement  which 
he  had  ever  felt  for  the  man  with  whom  he  saw  Cosette  was 
henceforth  explained.  There  was  in  this  person  something 
enigmatic,  against  which  his  instinct  warned  him. 

This  enigma  was  the  most  hideous  of  shames,  the  galleys. 
This  M.  Fauchelevent  was  Jean  Valjean,  the  convict. 

To  find  suddenly  such  a  secret  in  the  midst  of  his  happi- 
ness is  like  discovering  a  scorpion  in  a  turtle-dove's  nest. 
Was  the  happiness  of  Marius  and  Cosette  in  future  con- 
demned to  this  proximity?  was  it  an  accomplished  fact?  did 
the  acceptance  of  this  man  form  part  of  the  consummated 
marriage  ?  could  nothing  else  be  done  ? 

Had  Marius  also  married  the  convict? 

Although  a  man  may  be  crowned  with  light  and  joy,  though 
he  be  enjoying  the  grand  hour  of  life's  purple,  happy  love, 
such  shocks  would  compel  even  the  archangel  in  his  ecstasy, 
;ven  the  demi-god  in  his  glory,  to  shudder. 

As  ever  happens  in  sudden  transformation-scenes  of  this 
nature,  Marius  asked  himself  whether  he  ought  not  to  re- 
proach himself?  Had  he  failed  in  foresight?  had  he  been 
deficient  in  prudence  ?  Had  he  voluntarily  been  headstrong  ? 
slightly  so,  perhaps.  Had  he  entered,  without  taking  sufficient 
precaution  to  light  up  all  the  surroundings,  upon  this  love- 
adventure,   which   resulted   in   his   marriage   with   Cosette? 
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He  verified — it  is  thus,  by  a  series  of  verifications  of  ourselves 
on  ourselves,  that  life  is  gradually  corrected — he  verified, 
we  say,  the  visionary  and  chimerical  side  of  his  nature,  a 
sort  of  internal  cloud  peculiar  to  many  organizations,  and 
which  in  the  paroxysms  of  passion  and  grief  expands,  as  the 
temperature  of  the  soul  changes,  and  invades  the  entire 
man  to  such  an  extent  that  he  merely  becomes  a  conscience 
enveloped  in  a  fog.  We  have  more  than  once  indicated  this 
characteristic  element  in  Marius's  individuality. 

He  remembered  that  during  the  intoxication  of  his  love  in 
the  Rue  Plumet,  during  those  six  or  seven  ecstatic  weeks, 
he  had  not  even  spoken  to  Cosette  about  the  drama  in  the 
Gorbeau  hovel,  during  which  the  victim  was  so  strangely 
silent  both  in  the  struggle  and  eventual  escape.  How  was  it 
that  he  had  not  spoken  to  Cosette  about  it  ?  and  yet  it  was  so 
close  and  so  frightful!  how  was  it  that  he  had  not  even  men- 
tioned the  Thenardiers,  and  especially  on  the  day  when  he 
met  Eponine?  he  found  almost  a  difficulty  in  explaining  to 
himself  now  his  silence  at  that  period,  but  he  was  able  to 
account  for  it.  He  remembered  his  confusion,  his  intoxica- 
tion for  Cosette,  his  love  absorbing  everything,  the  carrying 
off  of  one  by  the  other  into  the  ideal  world,  and  perhaps,  too, 
as  the  imperceptible  amount  of  reason  mingled  with  that 
violent  and  charming  state  of  mind,  a  vague  and  dull  instinct 
to  hide  and  efface  in  his  memory  that  formidable  adventure 
with  which  he  feared  contact,  in  which  he  wished  to  play  no 
part,  from  which  he  stood  aloof,  and  of  which  he  could  not 
be  narrator  or  witness  without  being  an  accuser. 

Moreover,  these  few  weeks  had  been  a  flash,  and  they  had 
had  time  for  nothing,  save  loving. 

In  short,  when  all  was  revolved,  and  everything  examined, 
supposing  that  he  had  described  the  Gorbeau  trap  to  Cosette, 
had  mentioned  the  Thenardiers  to  her,  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence,  even  if  he  had  discovered  that  Jean  Valjean 
was  a  convict?  would  that  have  changed  him,  Marius,  or 
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lis  Cosette?  would  he  have  drawn  back?  would  he  have 
oved  her  less?  would  he  have  refused  to  marry  her?  No. 
Would  it  have  made  any  change  in  what  had  happened? 
^o.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  to  regret,  nothing  to 
eproach,  and  all  was  well.  There  is  a  God  for  those  drunk - 
rds  who  are  called  lovers,  and  Marius  had  blindly  followed 
he  road  which  he  had  selected  with  his  eyes  open.  Love 
tad  bandaged  his  eyes  to  lead  him,  whither? — to  paradise. 

But  this  paradise  was  henceforth  complicated  by  an  in- 
ernal  proximity,  and  the  old  estrangement  of  Marius  for 
his  man,  for  this  Fauchelevent  who  had  become  Jean  Val- 
ean,  was  at  present  mingled  with  horror,  but  in  this  horror, 
it  us  say  it,  there  was  some  pity,  and  even  a  certain  degree 
f  surprise.  This  robber,  this  relapsed  robber,  had  given 
p  a  deposit,  and  what  deposit?  six  hundred  thousand  francs. 
le  alone  held  the  secret  of  that  deposit,  he  could  have  kept 
:  all,  but  he  gave  it  all  up. 

Moreover,  he  had  revealed  his  situation  of  his  own  accord, 
othing  compelled  him  to  do  so,  and  if  he,  Marius,  knew 
rho  he  was,  it  was  through  himself.  There  was  in  this 
onfession  more  than  the  acceptance  of  humiliation,  there 
ras  the  acceptance  of  peril.     For  a  condemned  man  a  mask 

not  a  mask,  but  a  shelter,  and  he  had  renounced  that 
belter.  A  false  name  is  a  security,  and  he  had  thrown  away 
lat  false  name.  He,  the  galley-slave,  could  conceal  himself 
■^rever  in  an  honest  family,  and  he  had  resisted  that  tempta- 
on,  and  for  what  motive?  through  scruples  of  conscience. 
Jp  had  explained  himself  with  the  irresistible  accent  of  truth, 
short,  whoever  this  Jean  Valjean  might  be,  his  was  in- 

ntestably  a  conscience  which  was  being  awakened.  Some 
lysterious  rehabilitation  had  been  begun,  and  according  to  all 
ppearances,  scruples  had  been  master  of  this  man  for  a  long 
me  past.  Such  attacks  of  justice  and  honesty  are  not  the 
ttributes  of  vulgar  natures,  and  an  awakening  of  the  con- 
ciencc  is  greatness  of  soul.     Jean  Valjean  was  sincere,  and 
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this  sincerity,  visible,  palpable,  irrefragable,  and  eviden 
in  the  grief  which  it  caused  him,  rendered  his  statement: 
valuable,  and  gave  authority  to  all  that  this  man  said. 

Here,  for  Marius,  was  a  strange  inversion  of  situations 
What  issued  from  M.  Fauchelevent ?  distrust;  what  was 
disengaged  from  Jean  Valjean?  confidence. 

In  the  mysterious  balance-sheet  of  this  Jean  Valjean  whicl 
Marius  mentally  drew  up,  he  verified  the  credit,  he  verifiec 
the  debit,  and  tried  to  arrive  at  a  balance.  But  all  this  wai 
as  in  a  storm,  Marius,  striving  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  thi< 
man,  and  pursuing  Jean  Valjean,  so  to  speak,  to  the  botton 
of  his  thoughts,  lost  him,  and  found  him  again  in  a  fatal  mist. 

The  honest  restoration  of  the  trust  money  and  the  probit) 
of  the  confession  were  good,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  a  break 
in  the  cloud;  but  then  the  cloud  became  black  again.  How 
ever  confused  Marius's  reminiscences  might  be,  some  shadow; 
still  returned  to  him. 

What,  after  all,  was  that  adventure  in  the  Jondrett* 
garret  ?  why  on  the  arrival  of  the  police  did  that  man,  insteac 
of  complaining,  escape?  here  Marius  found  the  answer,— 
because  this  man  was  a  convict  who  had  broken  his  ban 
Another  question,  why  did  this  man  come  to  the  barricade  i 
for  at  present  Marius  distinctly  saw  again  that  recollection 
which  re-appeared  in  his  emotions  like  sympathetic  inl 
before  the  fire.  This  man  was  at  the  barricade,  and  die 
not  fight,  what  did  he  want  there?  Before  this  questior 
a  specter  rose,  and  gave  the  answer,  Javert.  Marius  per- 
fectly remembered  now  the  mournful  vision  of  Jean  Valjear 
dragging  the  bound  Javert  out  of  the  barricade,  and  hearc 
again  behind  the  angle  of  the  little  Mondetour  lane  the  fright- 
ful pistol-shot.  There  was,  probably,  a  hatred  betweer 
this  spy  and  this  galley-slave,  and  one  annoyed  the  other, 
Jean  Valjean  went  to  the  barricade  to  revenge  himself;  he 
arrived  late,  and  was  probably  aware  that  Javert  was  a  prison^ 
er  there. 
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The  Corsican  Vendetta  has  penetrated  certain  lower 
;trata  of  society,  and  is  the  law  with  them;  it  is  so  simple  that 
t  does  not  astonish  minds  which  have  half  returned  to  virtue, 
md  their  hearts  are  so  constituted  that  a  criminal,  when  on 
he  path  of  repentance,  may  be  scrupulous  as  to  a  robbery 
md  not  so  as  to  a  vengeance.  Jean  Valjean  had  killed  Javert, 
>r,  at  least,  that  seemed  evident. 

The  last  question  of  all  admitted  of  no  reply,  and  this 
question  Marius  felt  like  a  pair  of  pincers.  How  was  it 
hat  the  existence  of  Jean  Valjean  had  so  long  touched  that  of 
>>sette  ? 

What  was  this  gloomy  sport  of  Providence  which  had 
wrought  this  man  and  this  child  in  contact  ?  are  there  chains 
or  two  forged  in  heaven,  and  does  God  take  pleasure  in  coup- 
ing  the  angel  with  the  demon?  a  crime  and  an  innocence 
;an,  then,  be  chamber  companions  in  the  mysterious  hulks 
f  misery?  In  that  march  past  of  condemned  men  which 
i  called  destiny,  two  foreheads  may  pass  along  side  by  side, 

fne  simple,  the  other  formidable — one  ail  bathed  in  the  divine 
whiteness  of  dawn,  the  other  eternally  branded?  who  can 
ave  determined  this  inexplicable  approximation  ?  in  what  way, 
l  consequence  of  what  prodigy,  could  a  community  of  life 
ave  been  established  between  this  celestial  child  and  this 
ondemned  old  man?  What  could  have  attached  the  lamb 
)  the  wolf,  and  even  more  incomprehensible  still,  the  wolf 
&  the  lamb  ?  for  the  wolf  loved  the  lamb,  the  ferocious  being 
fibred  the  weak  being,  and  for  nine  years  the  angel  had  leaned 
&  the  monster  for  support.  The  childhood  and  maiden- 
|)od  of  Cosette  and  her  virgin  growth  toward  life  and  light 
ad    been    protected    by    this    deformed    devotion.     Here 


uestions  exfoliated  themselves,  if  we  may  employ  the  ex- 
ression,  into  countless  enigmas;  abysses  opened  at  the 
ottom  of  abysses,  and  Marius  could  no  longer  bend  over 
ean  Valjean  without  feeling  a  dizziness;  what  could  this 
aan-precipice  be? 
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The  old  genesiac  symbols  are  eternal;  in  human  society, 
such  as  it  now  exists  until  a  greater  light  shall  change  it 
there  are  even  two  men,  one  superior,  the  other  subterranean 
the  one  who  holds  to  good  is  Abel,  the  one  who  holds  to  bac 
is  Cain.  What  was  this  tender  Cain?  what  was  this  bandil 
religiously  absorbed  in  the  adoration  of  a  virgin,  watching 
over  her,  bringing  her  up,  guarding  her,  dignifying  her,  and 
though  himself  impure,  surrounding  her  with  purity  ?  Wha 
was  this  cloaca  which  had  venerated  this  innocence  so  greatl) 
as  not  to  leave  a  spot  upon  it  ?  what  wTas  this  Valjean  carrying 
on  the  education  of  Cosette  ?  what  was  this  figure  of  darkness, 
whose  sole  care  it  was  to  preserve  from  every  shadow  anc 
every  cloud  the  rising  of  a  star  ? 

That  was  Jean  Val jean's  secret;  that  was  also  God's  secret, 
and  Marius  recoiled  before  this  double  secret. 

The  one,  to  some  extent,  re-assured  him  about  the  other: 
for  God  was  as  visible  in  this  adventure  as  was  Jean  Valjean. 
God  has  his  instruments,  and  employs  whom  He  likes  a^ 
tool,  and  is  not  responsible  to  him.  Do  we  know  how  God 
sets  to  work  ?  Jean  Valjean  had  labored  on  Cosette,  and  had 
to  some  extent  formed  her  mind;  that  was  incontestable. 
Well,  what  then  ?  The  workman  wras  horrible,  but  the  worls 
was  admirable,  and  God  produces  his  miracles  as  He  think? 
proper.  He  had  constructed  that  charming  Cosette  and 
employed  Jean  Valjean  on  the  job,  and  it  had  pleased  Him 
to  choose  this  strange  assistant.  What  explanation  have  we 
to  ask  of  Him?  is  it  the  first  time  that  manure  has  helped 
spring  to  produce  the  rose? 

Marius  gave  himself  these  answers,  and  declared  to  him- 
self that  they  were  good.  On  all  the  points  which  we  have 
indicated  he  had  not  dared  to  press  Jean  Valjean,  though! 
he  did  not  confess  to  himself  that  he  dared  not.  He  adored' 
Cosette,  he  possessed  Cosette;  Cosette  was  splendidly  pure, 
and  that  was  sufficient  for  him.  What  enlightenment  did 
he  require  when  Cosette  was  a  light?  does   light   need   il- 
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mination  ?  He  had  everything;  what  more  could  he  desire  ? 
[  not  everything  enough?  Jean  Valjean's  personal  affairs 
no  way  concerned  him,  and  in  bending  down  over  the 
.,tal  shadow  of  this  wretched  man  he  clung  to  his  solemn 
pdaration,  /  am  nothing  to  Cosette;  ten  years  ago  I  did  not 
now  that  she  existed.  Jean  Valjean  was  a  passer-by;  he 
id  said  so  himself.  Well,  then,  he  passed,  and,  whoever 
;  might  be,  his  part  was  played  out.  Henceforth  Marius 
ould  have  to  perform  the  functions  of  Providence  toward 
:osette;  she  had  found  again  in  ether  her  equal,  her  lover, 
pr  husband,  her  celestial  male.  In  flying  away,  Cosette, 
inged  and  transfigured,  left  behind  her  on  earth  her  empty 
id  hideous  chrysalis,  Jean  Valjean. 

'  In  whatever  circle  of  ideas  Marius  might  turn,  he  always 
,me  back  to  a  certain  horror  of  Jean  Valjean;  a  sacred 
Srror,  perhaps,  for,  as  we  have  stated,  he  felt  a  quid  divinum 
'  this  man.  But,  though  it  was  so,  and  whatever  extenuating 
,rcumstances  he  might  seek,  he  was  always  compelled  to 
11  back  on  this:  he  was  a  convict,-  that  is  to  say,  a  being 
ho  has  not  even  a  place  on  the  social  ladder,  being  beneath 
e  lowest  rung.  After  the  last  of  men  comes  the  convict, 
ho  is  no  longer,  so  to  speak,  in  the  likeness  of  his  fellow-men. 
he  law  has  deprived  him  of  the  entire  amount  of  humanity 
hich  it  can  strip  off  a  man.  Marius,  in  penal  matters, 
|4mocrat  though  he  was,  was  still  at  the  inexorable  system, 
tad  he  entertained  all  the  ideas  of  the  law  about  those  whom 
b  law  strikes.  He  had  not  yet  made  every  progress,  we 
p  forced  to  say;  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish  be- 
,^en  what  is  written  by  man  and  what  is  written  by  God, 
;tween  the  law  and  the  right.  He  had  examined  and  weighed 
e  claim  which  man  sets  up  to  dispose  of  the  irrevocable, 
e  irreparable,  and  the  word  vindicta  was  not  repulsive  to 
m.  He  considered  it  simple  that  certain  breaches  of  the 
ritten  law  should  be  followed  by  eternal  penalties,  and  he 
xepted  social  condemnation  as  a  civilizing  process.     He 
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was  still  at  this  point,  though  infallibly  certain  to  advance  at  a 
later  date,  for  his  nature  was  good  and  entirely  composed  of 
latent  progress. 

In  this  medium  of  ideas  Jean  Valjean  appeared  to  him 
deformed  and  repelling,  for  he  was  the  punished  man,  the 
convict.  This  wrord  was  to  him  like  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
of  the  last  judgment;  and  after  regarding  Jean  Valjean  for 
a  long  time  his  last  gesture  was  to  turn  away  his  head— 
vade  retro. 

Marius, — we  must  recognize  the  fact  and  lay  a  stress  on  it, 
— while  questioning  Jean  Valjean  to  such  an  extent  thai 
Jean  Valjean  himself  said,  You  are  shriving  me,  had  not 
however,  asked  him  two  or  three  important  questions. 

It  was  not  that  they  had  not  presented  themselves  to  hi* 
mind,  but  he  had  been  afraid  of  them.  The  Jondrettc 
garret  ?  the  barricade  ?  Javert  ?  Who  knew  where  the  revela 
tions  might  have  stopped?  Jean  Valjean  did  not  seem  tfcu 
man  to  recoil,  and  who  knows  whether  Marius,  after  urging 
him  on,  might  not  have  wished  to  check  him?  In  certaii 
supreme  conjunctures  has  it  not  happened  to  all  of  us,  tha 
after  asking  a  question  we  have  stopped  our  ears,  in  orde: 
not  to  hear  the  answer  ?  a  man  is  especially  guilty  of  such  ai 
act  of  cowardice  when  he  is  in  love.  It  is  not  wise  to  driv< 
sinister  situations  into  a  corner,  especially  when  the  indis 
soluble  side  of  our  own  life  is  fatally  mixed  up  with  them 
What  a  frightful  light  might  issue  from  Jean  Valjean7 
desperate  explanations,  and  who  knows  whether  that  hideou 
brightness  might  not  have  been  reflected  on  Cosette?  Wh< 
knows  whether  a  sort  of  infernal  gleam  might  not  hav 
remained  on  that  angel's  brow?  Fatality  knows  sue] 
complications  in  which  innocence  itself  is  branded  wit! 
crime  by  the  fatal  law  of  coloring  reflections,  and  the  pures 
faces  may  retain  forever  the  impression  of  a  horrible  vicinity 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  Marius  was  terrified,,  for  h 
already  knew  too  much,  and  he  had  rather  to  deafen  than  t 
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liighten  himself.  He  wildly  bore  off  Cosette  in  his  arms, 
osing  his  eyes  upon  Jean  Valjean.  This  man  belonged  to 
le  night,  the  living  and  terrible  night;  how  could  he  dare  to 
ek  its  foundation?  It  is  a  horrible  thing  to  question  the 
ladow,  for  who  knows  what  it  will  answer?  The  dawn 
ight  be  eternally  blackened  by  it. 

In  this  state  of  mind  it  was  a  crushing  perplexity  for  Marius 
think  that  henceforth  this  man  would  have  any  contact 
ith  Cosette;  and  he  now  almost  reproached  himself  for  not 
iving  asked  these  formidable  questions  before  which  he 
id  recoiled,  and  from  which  an  implacable  and  definitive 
vision  might  have  issued.  He  considered  himself  too 
nd,  too  gentle,  and,  let  us  say  it,  too  weak;  and  the  weak- 
3ss  had  led  him  to  make  a  fatal  concession.  He  had  allowed 
mself  to  be  affected,  and  had  done  wrong;  he  ought  simply 
id  purely  to  have  rejected  Jean  Valjean.  Jean  Valjean 
as  an  incendiary,  and  he  ought  to  have  freed  his  house  from 
e  presence  of  this  man. 

He  was  angry  with  himself,  he  was  angry  with  that  whirl- 
ind  of  emotions  which  had  deafened,  blinded,  and  carried 
m  away.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  himself. 
What  was  he  to  do  now?  the  visits  of  Jean  Valjean  were 
ost  deeply  repulsive  to  him.  Of  what  use  was  it  that  this 
an  should  come  to  his  house?  what  did  he  want  here? 
ere  he  refused  to  investigate  the  matter,  he  refused  to  study, 
id  he  was  unwilling  to  probe  his  own  heart.  He  had  prom- 
sd,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  promise; 
ten  Valjean  held  that  promise,  and  he  must  keep  his  word 
fen  with^  a  convict — above  all  with  a  convict.  Still  his 
fit  duty  was  toward  Cosette.  In  brief,  a  repulsion,  which 
rercame  everything  else,  caused  him  a  loathing.  Marius 
mfusedly  revolved  all  these  ideas  in  his  mind,  passing  from 
le  to  the  other,  and  shaken  by  all.  Hence  arose  a  deep 
ouble,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  conceal  from  Cosette,  but 
ve  is  a  talent,  and  Marius  succeeded  in  doing  it. 
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However,  he  asked,  without  any  apparent  motive,  son* 
questions  of  Cosette,,  who  was  as  candid  as  a  dove  is  white 
and  suspected  nothing;  he  spoke  to  her  of  her  childhood  an< 
her  youth,  and  he  convinced  himself  more  and  more  that  thi 
convict  had  been  to  Cosette  as  good,  paternal,  and  respectfu 
as  a  man  can  be.  Everything  of  which  Marius  had  caugh 
a  glimpse  and  supposed,  was  real, — this  sinister  nettle  ha< 
loved  and  protected  this  lily. 


BOOK  VIII 
THE  TWILIGHT  DECLINE 


CHAPTER  1 

The  Ground-floor  Room 

On  the  morrow,  at  night-fall,  Jean  Valjean  tapped  at  the 
^ate-way  of  the  Gillenormand  mansion,  and  it  was  Basque 
who  received  him.  Basque  was  in  the  yard  at  the  appointed 
time,  as  if  he  had  had  his  orders.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  people  say  to  a  servant,  "  You  will  watch  for  Mr.  So-and- 
so's  arrival." 

Basque,  without  waiting  for  Jean  Valjean  to  come  up  to 
iim,  said: 

"Monsieur  le  Baron  has  instructed  me  to  ask  you,  sir, 
whether  you  wish  to  go  upstairs  or  stay  down  here?" 

"Stay  down  here,"  Jean  Valjean  replied. 

Basque,  who,  however,  was  perfectly  respectful  in  his 
nanner,  opened  the  door  of  the  ground-floor  room,  and  said, 
f 1  will  go  and  inform  her  ladyship." 

The  room  which  Jean  Valjean  entered  was  a  damp,  arched, 
r  asement-room,  employed  as  a  cellar  at  times,  looking  out 
M  the  street,  with  a  flooring  of  red  tiles,  and  badly  lighted 
ty  an  iron-barred  window.  This  room  was  not  one  of  those 
'hich  are  harassed  by  the  broom  and  mop,  and  the  dust 
vas  quiet  there.  No  persecution  of  the  spiders  had  been 
>rganized,  and  a  fine  web,  extensively  drawn  out,  quite 
)lack,  and  adorned  with  dead  flies,  formed  a  wheel  on  one 
)f  the  window  panes.  The  room,  which  was  small  and  with  a 
ow  ceiling,  was  furnished  with  a  pile  of  empty  bottles  collected 
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in  a  corner.  The  wall,  covered  with  a  yellow-ochre  wast 
crumbled  off  in  large  patches;  at  the  end  was  a  mantel 
piece  of  paneled  black  wood,  with  a  narrow  shelf,  and  a  fir 
was  lighted  in  it,  which  indicated  that  Jean  Valjean's  reply 
Stay  down  here,  had  been  calculated  on.  Two  chairs  wer 
placed,  one  in  each  chimney-corner,  and  between  the  chair 
was  spread,  in  guise  of  carpet,  an  old  bedroom  rug,  whicl 
displayed  more  cord  than  wool.  The  room  was  illuminec 
by  the  flickering  of  the  fire  and  the  twilight  through  th< 
window.  Jean  Valjean  was  fatigued;  for  several  days  h 
had  not  eaten  or  slept,  and  he  fell  into  one  of  the  arm-chairs 
Basque  returned,  placed  a  lighted  candle  on  the  mantel 
piece,  and  withdrew.  Jean  Valjean,  who  was  sitting  witl 
hanging  head,  did  not  notice  either  Basque  or  the  candle 
till  all  at  once  he  started  up,  for  Cosette  was  behind  him 
he  had  not  seen  her  come  in,  but  he  felt  that  she  was  doing  so 

He  turned  round  and  contemplated  her;  she  was  adorabh 
lovely.  But  what  he  gazed  at  with  this  profound  glanc* 
was  not  the  beauty,  but  the  soul. 

"Well,  father,''  Cosette  exclaimed,  "I  knew  that  yoi 
were  singular,  but  I  could  never  have  expected  his.  What  ar 
idea!  Marius  told  me  that  it  was  your  wish  to  see  me 
here." 

"Yes,  it  is." 

"I  expected  that  answer,  and  I  warn  you  that  I  am  goin£ 
to  have  a  scene  with  you.  Let  us  begin  with  the  beginning 
kiss  me,  father." 

And  she  offered  her  cheek;  but  Jean  Valjean  remainec 
motionless. 

"You  do  not  stir,  I  mark  the  fact!  it  is  the  attitude  of  a 
culprit.  But  I  do  not  care,  I  forgive  you.  Christ  said 
'Offer  the  other  cheek';  here  it  is." 

And  she  offered  the  other  cheek,  but  Jean  Valjean  did  no 
stir;  it  seemed  as  if  his  feet  were  riveted  to  the  floor. 

"This  is  growing  serious,"  said  Cosette.     "What  have 
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3ne  to  you?  I  am  offended,  and  you  must  make  it  up 
ith  me;  you  will  dine  with  us!" 

|*I  have  dined." 

"That  is  not  true,  and  I  will  have  you  scolded  by  M. 

illenormand.     Grandfathers  are  made  to  lay  down  the  law 

I)  fathers.     Come,  go  with  me  to  the  drawing-room.     Come 


once." 


"Impossible." 
|  Cosette  here  lost  a  little  ground;  she  ceased  to  order  and 

gan  questioning. 

"But  why?  and  you  choose  the  ugliest  room  in  the  house 
i  see  me  in.     It  is  horrible  here." 

"You   know," — Jean  Valjean    broke   off, — "You   know, 
adame,  that  I  am  peculiar,  and  have  my  fancies." 

Cosette  clapped  her  little  hands  together. 

"Madame — you   know — more   novelties;   what   does   this 
1  mean?" 

Jean  Valjean  gave  her  that  heart-broken  smile  to  which 
i  sometimes  had  recourse. 

"You  wish  to  be  madame,  and  are  so." 

"Not  for  you,  father." 

"Do  not  call  me  father  any  more." 

"What?" 

"Call  me  Monsieur  Jean,  or  Jean,  if  you  like." 

"You  are  no  longer  father?  I  am  no  longer  Cosette? 
Monsieur  Jean  ?  why,  what  does  it  mean  ?  These  are  revolu- 
<>ns.  What  has  happened?  Look  me  in  the  face,  if  you 
And  you  will  not  live  with  us!  and  you  will  not  accept 

r   bedroom!     What   have   I   done   to   offend   you?     Oh, 
nat  have  I  done?  there  must  be  something." 
Nothing." 

"In  that  case,  then?" 

"All  is  as  usual." 

"Why  do  you  change  your  name?" 

"You  have  changed  yours." 
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He  smiled  the  same  smile  again  and  added: 

"Since  you  are  Madame  Pontmercy,  I  may  fairly  be  Mon- 
sieur Jean." 

"I  do  not  understand  anything,  and  all  this  is  idiotic.  I 
will  ask  my  husband's  leave  for  you  to  be  Monsieur  Jean,  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  not  consent.  You  cause  me  great  sorrow, 
and  though  you  may  have  whims,  you  have  no  right  to  make 
your  little  Cosette  grieve.  That  is  wrong,  and  you  have  nd 
right  to  be  naughty,  for  you  are  so  good." 

As  he  made  no  reply,  she  seized  both  his  hands  eagerly, 
and  with  an  irresistible  movement  raising  them  to  her  face, 
she  pressed  them  against  her  neck  under  her  chin,  which  is 
a  profound  sign  of  affection. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "be  kind  to  me." 

And  she  continued: 

"This  is  what  I  call  being  kind:  to  behave  yourself,  come 
and  live  here,  for  there  are  birds  here  as  in  the  Rue  Plumet; 
to  live  with  us,  leave  that  hole  in  the  Rue  de  l'Homme  Arme, 
give  us  no  more  riddles  to  guess;  to  be  like  everybody  else, 
dine  with  us,  breakfast  with  us,  and  be  my  father." 

He  removed  her  hands: 

"You  no  longer  want  a  father,  as  you  have  a  husband." 

Cosette  broke  out: 

"I  no  longer  want  a  father!  Things  like  that  have  no 
common  sense,  and  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say. " 

"If  Toussaint  were  here,"  Jean  Valjean  continued,  like 
a  man  seeking  authorities,  and  who  clings  to  every  branch, 
"she  would  be  the  first  to  allow  that  I  have  always  had  strange 
ways  of  my  own.  There  is  nothing  new  in  it,  for  I  always 
loved  my  dark  corner. " 

"But  it  is  cold  here,  and  we  cannot  see  distinctly,  and  it  is 
abominable  to  wish  to  be  Monsieur  Jean,  and  I  shall  not 
allow  you  to  call  me  madame. " 

"As  I  was  coming  along  just  now,"  Jean  Valjean  replied, 
"I  saw  a  very  pretty  piece  of  furniture  at  a  cabinet-maker's 
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t  the  Rue  St.  Louis.  If  I  were  a  pretty  woman,  I  should 
eat  myself  to  it.  It  is  a  very  nice  toilet-table  in  the  present 
ishion,  made  of  rosewood,  I  think  you  call  it,  and  inlaid, 
here  is  a  rather  large  glass  with  drawers,  and  it  is  very 


ice." 


"Hou!  the  ugly  bear!"  Cosette  replied. 
And  clinching  her  teeth,  and  parting  her  lips  in  the  most 
•aceful  way  possible,  she  blew  at  Jean  Valjean;  it  was  a 
race  imitating  a  cat. 

"I  am  furious,"  she  went  on,  "and  since  yesterday  you 
ive  all  put  me  in  a  passion.  I  do  not  understand  it  at  all; 
>u  do  not  defend  me  against  Marius,  Marius  does  not  take 
y  part  against  you,  and  I  am  all  alone.  I  have  a  nice  room 
•epared,  and  if  I  could  have  put  the  God  in  it,  I  would  have 
me  so;  but  my  room  is  left  on  my  hands  and  my  lodger 
akes  me  bankrupt.  I  order  Nicolette  to  prepare  a  nice 
i  tie  dinner,  and — they  will  not  touch  your  dinner,  madame. 
rid  my  father  Fauchelevent  wishes  me  to  call  him  Monsieur 
;an,  and  that  I  should  receive  him  in  a  frightful  old,  ugly, 
ildewed  cellar,  in  which  the  walls  wear  a  beard,  and  empty 
>ttles  represent  the  looking-glasses,  and  spiders'  webs  the 
rtains.  I  allow  that  you  are  a  singular  man,  it  is  your 
iy,  but  a  truce  is  granted  to  newly  married  people,  and  you 
ght  not  to  have  begun  to  be  singular  again  so  soon.  You 
e  going  to  be  very  satisfied,  then,  in  your  horrible  Rue  de 
!omme  Arme;  well,  I  was  very  wretched  there.  What 
i/e  I  done  to  offend  you?  you  cause  me  great  sorrow. 
I!" 

And  suddenly  growing  serious,  she  looked  intently  at  Jean 
iljean,  and  added: 

"You  are  angry  with  me  for  being  happy,  is  that  it?" 
Simplicity  sometimes  penetrates  unconsciously  very  deep, 
:d  this  question,   simple  for  Cosette,   was  deep  for  Jean 
iljean.     Cosette   wished   to   scratch,    but   she   tore.     Jean 
iljean  turned  pale;   he  remained  for  a   moment   without 
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answering,  and  then  murmured  with  an  indescribable  accent 
and  speaking  to  himself: 

"Her  happiness  was  the  object  of  my  life,  and  at  presen 
God  may  order  my  departure.  Cosette,  thou  art  happy,  am 
my  course  is  run. " 

"Ah!  you  said  thou  to  me,"  Cosette  exclaimed,  and  leape< 
on  his  neck. 

Jean  Valjean  wildly  strained  her  to  his  heart,  for  he  fel 
as  if  he  were  almost  taking  her  back  again. 

"Thank  you,  father,"  Cosette  said  to  him. 

The  excitement  was  getting  too  painful  for  Jean  Valjean 
he  gently  withdrew  himself  from  Cosette's  arms,  and  tool 
up  his  hat. 

"Well?"  said  Cosette. 

Jean  Valjean  replied: 

"I  am  going  to  leave  you,  madame,  as  you  will  be  missed. 

And  on  the  threshold  he  added: 

"I  said  to  you  thou;  tell  your  husband  that  it  shall  noi 
happen  again.     Forgive  me.  V 

Jean  Valjean  left  Cosette  stupefied  by  this  enigmatica 
leave-taking. 


CHAPTER  II 

Another  Backward  Step 

he  next  day  Jean  Valjean  came  at  the  same  hour,  and  Co- 
tte  asked  him  no  questions,  was  no  longer  astonished,  no 
nger  exclaimed  that  it  was  cold,  no  longer  alluded  to  the 
awing-room;  she  avoided  saying  either  father  or  Mon- 
mr  Jean.  She  allowed  herself  to  be  called  madame;  there 
is  only  a  diminution  of  her  delight  perceptible,  and  she 
)uld  have  been  sad,  had  sorrow  been  possible. 
It  is  probable  that  she  had  held  with  Marius  one  of  those 
inversations  in  which  the  beloved  man  says  what  he  wishes, 
plains  nothing,  and  satisfies  the  beloved  woman;  for  the 
riosity  of  lovers  does  not  extend  far  beyond  their  love. 
The  basement-room  had  been  furbished  up  a  little;  Basque 
d  suppressed  the  bottles,  and  Nicolette  the  spiders.  Every 
lowing  day  brought  Jean  Valjean  back  at  the  same  hour; 

came  daily,  as  he  had  not  the  strength  to  take  Marius's 
rmission  otherwise  than  literally.  Marius  arranged  so  as 
be  absent  at  the  hour  when  Jean  Valjean  came,  and  the 
ise  grew  accustomed  to  M.  Fauchelevent's  new  mode 
behaving.     Toussaint  helped  in  it;  my  master  was  always 

she  repeated.  The  grandfather  issued  this  decree,  He 
in  original;  and  everything  was  said.  Moreover,  at  the 
5  of  ninety  no  connection  is  possible;  everything  is  jux- 
)osition,  and  a  new-comer  is  in  the  way;  there  is  no  place 
•  him,  for  habits  are  unalterably  formed.  M.  Fauchele- 
it,  M.  Tranchelevent,  Father  Gillenormand  desired 
thing  better  than  to  get  rid  of  "that  gentleman,"  and 
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added,  "  Nothing  is  more  common  than  such  originals. 
They  do  all  sorts  of  strange  things  without  any  motive.  The 
Marquis  de  Canopies  did  worse,  for  he  bought  a  palace  in 
order  to  live  in  the  garret." 

No  one  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sinister  reality,  and  1  i  fact 
who  could  have  divined  such  a  thing  ?  There  are  marches 
like  this  in  India;  the  water  seems  extraordinary,  inexplicable, 
rippling  when  there  is  no  breeze,  and  agitated  when  it  ought 
to  be  calm.  People  look  at  the  surface  of  this  ebullition  which 
has  no  cause,  and  do  not  suspect  the  hydra  dragging  itself 
along  at  the  bottom.  Many  men  have  in  this  way  a  secret 
monster,  an  evil  which  they  nourish,  a  dragon  that  gnaws 
them,  a  despair  that  dwells  in  their  night.  Such  a  man 
resembles  others,  comes  and  goes,  and  no  one  knows  that  he 
has  within  him  a  frightful  parasitic  pain  with  a  thousand  teeth, 
which  dwells  in  the  wretch  and  kills  him.  They  do  not  know 
that  this  man  is  a  gulf;  he  is  stagnant,  but  deep.  From  time 
to  time  a  trouble  which  no  one  understands  is  produced  on 
his  surface;  a  mysterious  ripple  forms,  then  fades  away,  then 
re-appears;  a  bubble  rises  and  bursts.  It  is  a  slight  thing, 
but  it  is  terrible,  for  it  is  the  respiration  of  the  unknown 
beast.  Certain  strange  habits,  such  as  arriving  at  the  hour 
when  others  go  away,  hiding  one's  self  when  others  show 
themselves,  wearing  on  all  occasions  what  may  be  called  the 
wall-colored  cloak,  seeking  the  solitary  walk,  preferring  the 
deserted  street,  not  mixing  in  conversation,  avoiding  crowds 
and  festivities,  appearing  to  be  comfortably  off  and  living 
poorly,  having,  rich  though  one  is,  one's  key  in  one's  pocket,] 
and  one's  candle  in  the  porter's  lodge,  entering  by  the  small 
door,  and  going  up  the  back  stairs — all  these  insignificani 
singularities,  ripples,  air-bubbles,  and  fugitive  marks  on  tht 
surface  frequently  come  from  a  formidable  depth  below. 

Several  weeks  passed  thus;  a  new  life  gradually  seizec 
on  Cosette, — the  relations  which  marriage  creates,  visits 
the  management  of  the  household,  and  pleasures,  that  grea 
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•usiness.  The  pleasures  of  Cosette  were  not  costly;  they 
insisted  in  only  one,  being  with  Marius.  To  go  out  with 
im,  remain  at  home  with  him,  was  the  great  occupation  of 
er  life.  It  was  for  them  an  ever-novel  joy  to  go  out  arm  in 
,rm,  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  open  streets,  without  hiding 
hemselves,  in  the  face  of  everybody,  both  alone. 

Cosette  had  one  vexation:  Toussaint  could  not  agree 
vith  Nicolette  (for  the  welding  of  the  two  old  maids  was 
mpossible),  and  left.  The  grandfather  was  quite  well; 
Planus  had  a  few  briefs  now  and  then;  Aunt  Gillenormand 
>eacefully  lived  with  the  married  pair  that  lateral  life  which 
ufficed  her,  and  Jean  Valjean  came  daily.  The  terms 
'Madame"  and  "Monsieur  Jean,"  however,  made  him 
lifferent  to  Cosette,  and  the  care  he  had  himself  taken  to 
[etach  himself  from  her  succeeded.  She  was  more  and 
aore  gay,  and  less  and  less  affectionate,  and  yet  she  loved  him 
learly  still,  and  he  felt  it. 

One  day  she  suddenly  said  to  him,  "You  were  my  father, 
rou  are  no  longer  my  father;  you  were  my  uncle,  you  are  no 
onger  my  uncle;  you  were  Monsieur  Fauchelevent,  and  are 
low  Jean.  Who  are  you,  then?  I  do  not  like  all  this.  If 
\  did  not  know  you  to  be  so  good,  I  should  be  afraid  of  you. " 

He  still  lived  in  the  Rue  de  l'Homme  Arme,  as  he  could 
lot  resolve  to  remove  from  the  quarter  in  which  Cosette  lived. 
Vt  first  he  only  staid  a  few  minutes  with  Cosette,  and  then 
•rait  away,  but  by  degrees  he  grew  into  the  habit  of  making 
■is  visits  longer.  It  might  be  said  that  he  took  advantage 
i  the  lengthening  days;  he  arrived  sooner  and  went  away 
kiter.  One  day,  the  word  "father"  slipped  over  Cosette's 
f'ps,  and  a  gleam  of  joy  lit  up  Jean  Valjean's  old,  solemn  face, 
:>ut  he  chided  her:  "Say  Jean." 

"Ah,  that  is  true,"  she  replied,  with  a  burst  of  laughter, 
'Monsieur  Jean." 

"That  is  right, "  he  said,  and  he  turned  away  that  she  might 
lot  see  the  tears  in  his  eyes. 

VOL.  HI.  —  II 


CHAPTER  III 

They  Remember  the  Garden  in  the  Rue  Plumet 

This  was  the  last  occasion,  and  after  this  last  flash  total 
extinction  took  place.  There  was  no  more  familiarity,  no 
more  good-day  with  a  kiss,  and  never  again  that  so  deeply 
tender  word  " father";  he  had  been,  at  his  own  request  and 
with  his  own  complicity,  expelled  from  all  those  joys  in 
succession,  and  he  underwent  this  misery,  that,  after  losing 
Cosette  entirely  on  one  day,  he  was  then  obliged  to  lose  her 
again  bit  by  bit.  The  eye  eventually  grows  accustomed  to 
cellar  light,  and  he  found  it  enough  to  have  an  apparition  of 
Cosette  daily.  His  whole  life  was  concentrated  in  that  hour; 
he  sat  down  by  her  side,  looked  at  her  in  silence,  or  else  talked 
to  her  about  former  years,  her  childhood,  the  convent,  and 
her  little  friends  of  those  days.  One  afternoon — it  was  an 
early  day  in  April,  already  warm,  but  still  fresh,  the  moment 
of  the  sun's  great  gayety,  the  gardens  that  surrounded  Marius's 
and  Cosette's  windows  were  rousing  from  their  slumber,  the 
hawthorn  was  about  to  bourgeon,  a  jewelry  of  wall-flowers1 
was  displayed  on  the  old  wall,  there  was  on  the  grass  a 
fairy  carpet  of  daisies  and  buttercups,  the  white  butterflies 
were  springing  forth,  and  the  wind,  that  minstrel  of  the  eternal 
wedding-feast,  was  trying  in  the  trees  the  first  notes  of  that 
great  auroral  symphony  which  the  old  poets  called  the 
"renewal" — Marius  said  to  Cosette,  "We  said  that  we  would 
go  and  see  our  garden  in  the  Rue  Plumet  again.     Come, 
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we  must  not  be  ungrateful."  And  they  flew  off  like  two 
swallows  toward  the  spring.  This  garden  in  the  Rue  Plumet 
produced  on  them  the  effect  of  a  dawn,  for  they  already 
had  behind  them  in  life  something  that  resembled  the  spring- 
time of  their  love.  The  house  in  the  Rue  Plumet,  being 
taken  on  lease,  still  belonged  to  Cosette;  they  went  to  this 
garden  and  house,  found  themselves  again,  and  forgot  them- 
selves there.  In  the  evening  Jean  Valjean  went  to  the  Rue 
ies  Filles  du  Calvaire  at  the  usual  hour.  "My  lady  went 
:>ut  with  the  Baron,"  said  Basque,  "and  has  not  returned 
y^et. "  He  sat  down  silently  and  waited  an  hour,  but  Cosette 
did  not  come  in;  he  hung  his  head  and  went  away.  Cosette 
was  so  intoxicated  by  the  walk  in  "their  garden,"  and  so 
pleased  at  having  "lived  a  whole  day  in  her  past,"  that  she 
spoke  of  nothing  else  the  next  day.  She  did  not  remark  that 
she  had  not  seen  Jean  Valjean. 

"How  did  you  go  there?"  Jean  Valjean  asked  her. 

"On   foot." 

"And  how  did  you  return?" 

"On  foot  too." 

For  some  time  Jean  Valjean  had  noticed  the  close  life  which 
the  young  couple  led,  and  was  annoyed  at  it.  Marius's 
economy  was  severe,  and  that  word  had  its  absolute  meaning 
with  Jean  Valjean;  he  hazarded  a  question: 

"Why  do  you  not  keep  a  carriage?  A  little  coupe  would 
Aot  cost  you  more  than  five  hundred  francs  a  month,  and 
jou  are  rich." 

"I  do  not  know,"  Cosette  answered. 

"It  is  the  same  with  Toussaint,"  Jean  Valjean  continued; 
'she  has  left,  and  you  have  engaged  no  one  in  her  place. 
Why  not?" 

"Nicolette  is  sufficient." 

"But  you  must  want  a  lady's-maid?" 

"Have  I  not  Marius?" 

"You  ought  to  have  a  house  of  your  own,  servants  of  your 
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own,  a  carriage,  and  a  box  at  the  opera.  Nothing  is  too 
good  for  you.  Then,  why  not  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
of  your  being  rich?     Wealth  adds  to  happiness." 

Cosette  made  no  reply.  Jean  Valjean's  visits  did  not 
grow  shorter;  on  the  contrary,  for  when  it  is  the  heart  that  is 
slipping,  a  man  does  not  stop  on  .the  incline.  When  Jean 
Valjean  wished  to  prolong  his  visit  and  make  the  hour  be 
forgotten,  he  sang  the  praises  of  Marius;  he  found  him  hand- 
some, noble,  brave,  witty,  eloquent,  and  good.  Cosette  added 
to  the  praise,  and  Jean  Valjean  began  again.  It  was  an  in- 
exhaustible subject,  and  there  were  volumes  in  the  six  letters 
composing  Marius's  name.  In  this  way  Jean  Valjean  man- 
aged to  stop  for  a  long  time,  for  it  was  so  sweet  to  see  Cosette 
and  forget  by  her  side.  It  was  a  dressing  for  his  wound. 
It  frequently  happened  that  Basque  would  come  and  say 
twice,  "M.  Gillenormand  has  sent  me  to  remind  Madame 
la  Baronne  that  dinner  is  waiting."  On  those  days  Jean 
Valjean  would  return  home  very  thoughtful.  Was  there  any 
truth  in  that  comparison  of  the  chrysalis  which  had  occurred 
to  Marius's  mind?  Was  Jean  Valjean  really  an  obstinate 
chrysalis,  constantly  paying  visits  to  his  butterfly?  One 
day  he  remained  longer  than  usual,  and  the  next  noticed 
there  was  no  fire  in  the  grate.  "Stay,"  he  thought,  "no  fire"; 
and  he  gave  himself  this  explanation,  "It  is  very  simple; 
we  are  in  April,  and  the  cold  weather  has  passed." 

"Good  gracious!  how  cold  it  is  here!"  Cosette  exclaimed1 
as  she  came  in. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Jean  Valjean. 

"Then  it  was  you  who  told  Basque  not  to  light  a  fire?" 

"Yes,  we  shall  have  May  here  directly." 

"But  fires  keep  on  till  June;  in  this  cellar  there  ought  to  be 
one  all  the  year  round." 

"I  thought  it  was  unnecessary." 

"That    is    just    like    one    of   your    ideas,"    Cosette    re 
marked. 
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The  next  day  there  was  a  fire,  but  the  two  chairs  were 
laced  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  near  the  door.  "What 
;  the  meaning  of  that?"  Jean  Valjean  thought;  he  fetched 
le  chairs  and  placed  them  in  their  usual  place  near  the 
himney.  This  rekindled  fire,  however,  encouraged  him, 
nd  he  made  the  conversation  last  even  longer  than  usual. 
is  he  rose  to  leave,  Cosette  remarked  to  him: 

"My  husband  said  a  funny  thing  to  me  yesterday." 

"What  was  it?" 

"He  said  to  me,  ' Cosette,  we  have  thirty  thousand  francs 

year, — twenty-seven  of  yours,  and  three  that  my  grand- 
ither  allows  me.'  I  replied,  'That  makes  thirty';  and  he 
ontinued,  'Would  you  have  the  courage  to  live  on  the  three 
lousand?'  I  answered,  'Yes,  on  nothing,  provided  that  it 
e  with  you';  and  then  I  asked  him,  'Why  did  you  say 
bat  to  me?'     He  replied,  'I  merely  wished  to  know.'" 

Jean  Valjean  had  not  a  word  to  say.  Cosette  probably 
xpected  some  explanation  from  him,  but  he  listened  to  her 
1  a  sullen  silence.  He  went  back  to  the  Rue  de  l'Homme 
irme,  and  was  so  profoundly  abstracted  that,  instead  of 
ntering  his  own  house,  he  went  into  the  next  one.  It  was 
ot  till  he  had  gone  up  nearly  two  flights  of  stairs  that  he 
oticed  his  mistake,  and  came  down  again.  His  mind  was 
lied  full  with  conjectures;  it  was  evident  that  Marius  en- 
ertained  doubts  as  to  the  origin  of  the  six  hundred  thousand 
•rancs,  that  he  feared  some  impure  source;  he  might  even — 
rho  knew? — have  discovered  that  this  money  came  from 
tm,  Jean  Valjean;  that  he  hesitated  to  touch  this  suspicious 
rrtune,  and  was  repugnant  to  use  it  as  his  own,  preferring 
nat  Cosette  and  he  should  remain  poor  than  be  rich  with 
ubious  wealth.  Moreover,  Jean  Valjean  was  beginning 
|  feel  himself  shown  to  the  door. 

On  the  following  day  he  had  a  species  of  shock  on  entering 
le  basement-room;  the  fauteuils  had  disappeared,  and  there 
/as  not  even  a  seat  of  any  sort. 
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"Dear  me,  no  chairs,"   Cosette  exclaimed  on  entering; 
"where  are  they?" 

"They  are  no  longer  here,"  Jean  Valjean  replied. 

"That  is  rather  too  much." 

Jean  Valjean  stammered: 

"I  told  Basque  to  remove  them." 

"For  what  reason?" 

"I  shall  only  remain  a  few  minutes  to-day." 

"Few  or  many,  that  is  no  reason  for  standing." 

"I  believe  that  Basque  required  the  chairs  for  the  drawing- 


room." 


"Why?" 

"You  have  probably  company  this  evening." 

"Not  a  soul." 

Jean  Valjean  had  not  another  word  to  say,  and  Cosette 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Have  the  chairs  removed !  The  other  day  you  ordered  the 
fire  to  be  left  off!     How  singular  you  are!" 

"Good-bye,"  Jean  Valjean  murmured. 

He  did  not  say  "Good-bye,  Cosette,"  but  he  had  not  the 
strength  to  say  "Good-bye,  madame." 

He  went  away,  crushed,  for  this  time  he  had  comprehended. 
The  next  day  he  did  not  come,  and  Cosette  did  not  remark 
this  till  the  evening. 

"Dear  me,"  she  said,  "Monsieur  Jean  did  not  come 
to-day." 

She  felt  a  slight  pang  at  the  heart,  but  she  scarce  noticed  it, 
as  her  attention  was  at  once  diverted  by  a  kiss  from  Marius.j 
The  next  day  he  did  not  come  either.  Cosette  paid  no  atten-j 
tion  to  this,  spent  the  evening,  and  slept  at  night  as  usual, 
and  only  thought  of  it  when  she  woke;  she  was  so  happy 
She  very  soon  sent  Nicolette  to  Monsieur  Jean's  to  see 
whether  he  were  ill,  and  why  he  did  not  come  to  see  her  on 
the  previous  day,  and  Nicolette  brought  back  Monsieur 
Jean's  answer.     "He  was  not  ill,  but  was  busy,  and  would 
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:ome  soon,  so  soon  as  he  could.  But  he  was  going  to  make 
1  little  journey,  and  madame  would  remember  that  he  was 
iccustomed  to  do  so  every  now  and  then.  She  need  not  feel 
it  all  alarmed  or  trouble  herself  about  him. " 

Nicolette,  on  entering  Moniseur  Jean's  room,  had  repeated 
:o  him  her  mistress's  exact  words,  "That  madame  sent  to 
mow  'why  Monsieur  Jean  had  not  railed  on  the  previous 
lay?'"  "I  have  not  called  for  two  days,"  Jean  Valjean 
said  quietly,  but  the  observation  escaped  Nicolette's  notice, 
itnd  she  did  not  repeat  it  to  Cosette. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Attraction  and  Extinction 

During  the  last  months  of  spring  and  the  early  months  oi 
summer,  1833,  the  scanty  passers-by  in  the  Marais,  the 
shopkeepers,  and  the  idlers  in  the  door-ways  noticed  an  old 
gentleman,  decently  dressed  in  black,  who  every  day,  al 
nearly  the  same  hour  in  the  evening,  left  the  Rue  de  PHomme 
Arme,  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  Sainte  Croix  de  la  Bre 
tonnerie,  passed  in  front  of  the  Blancs  Manteaux,  reached  the 
Rue  Culture  Sainte  Catharine,  and  on  coming  to  the  Ru^ 
de  l'Echarpe  turned  to  his  left  and  entered  the  Rue  Saim 
Louis. 

There  he  walked  slowly,  with  head  stretched  forward 
seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing,  with  his  eye  incessantly 
fixed  on  a  spot  which  always  seemed  his  magnet,  and  which, 
was  naught  else  than  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Filles  dv 
Calvaire.  The  nearer  he  came  to  this  corner,  the  more  bright- 
ly his  eye  flashed,  a  sort  of  joy  illumined  his  eyeballs  like  an 
internal  dawn;  he  had  a  fascinated  and  affectionate  air,  his 
lips  made  obscure  movements  as  if  speaking  to  some  one  whom 
he  could  not  see,  he  smiled  vaguely,  and  he  advanced  as  slowly 
as  he  could.  It  seemed  as  if,  while  wishing  to  arrive,  he  wa< 
afraid  of  the  moment  when  he  would  be  quite  close.  Wher 
lie  had  only  a  few  houses  between  himself  and  the  stree 
which  appeared  to  attract  him,  his  steps  became  so  slov 
that  at  moments  he  seemed  not  to  be  moving  at  all.     Th< 
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acillation  of  his  head  and  the  fixedness  of  his  eye  suggested 
he  needle  seeking  the  pole.  However  long  he  might  protract 
he  time  of  his  arrival,  he  must  arrive  in  the  end;  when  he 
eached  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire,  he  trem- 
»led,  thrust  his  head  with  a  species  of  gloomy  timidity  beyond 
he  corner  of  the  last  house,  and  looked  into  this  street,  and 
here  was  in  this  glance  something  that  resembled  the  be- 
lazzlement  of  the  impossible  and  the  reflection  of  a  closed 
>aradise.  Then  a  tear,  which  had  been  gradually  collecting 
ii  the  corner  of  his  eyelashes,  having  grown  large  enough  to 
all,  glided  down  his  cheeks,  and  sometimes  stopped  at  his 
aouth.  The  old  man  tasted  its  bitter  flavor.  He  stood 
hus  for  some  minutes  as  if  he  were  of  stone;  then  returned 
>y  the  same  road,  at  the  same  place,  and  the  further  he  got 
way  the  more  lusterless  his  eye  became. 

By  degrees  this  old  man  ceased  going  as  far  as  the  corner 
>f  the  Rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire;  he  stopped  half-way  in 
he  Rue  St.  Louis — at  times  a  little  further  off,  at  times  a 
ittle  nearer.     One  day  he  stopped  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 

ulture  Sainte  Catharine,  and  gazed  at  the  Rue  des  Filles 
lu  Calvaire  from  a  distance;  then  he  silently  shook  his  head 
rom  right  to  left,  as  if  refusing  himself  something,  and  turned 
>ack.  Ere  long  he  did  not  reach  even  the  Rue  St.  Louis; 
le  arrived  at  the  Rue  Pavee,  shook  his  head,  and  turned 
>ack;  then  he  did  not  go  beyond  the  Rue  des  Trois  Pavilions; 
md  then  he  did  not  pass  the  Blancs  Manteaux.  He  seemed 
Ike  a  clock  which  wras  not  wound  up,  and  whose  oscillations 
p*ow  shorter  and  shorter  till  they  stop. 

Every  day  he  left  his  house  at  the  same  hour,  undertook 
he  same  walk,  but  did  not  finish  it,  and  incessantly  shortened 
t,  though  probably  unconscious  of  the  fact.  His  whole 
:ountenance  expressed  this  sole  idea,  Of  what  good  is  it? 
His  eyes  were  lusterless,  and  there  was  no  radiance  in  them. 
The  tears  were  also  dried  up;  they  no  longer  collected  in  the 
:orner  of  his  eyelashes,  and  this  pensive  eye  was  dry.     The 
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old  man's  head  was  still  thrust  forward;  the  chin  moved  at 
times,  and  the  creases  in  his  thin  neck  were  painful  to  look) 
on.  At  times,  when  the  weather  was  bad,  he  had  an  umbrella 
under  his  arm,  which  he  never  opened. 

The  good  women  of  the  district  said,  "He  is  an  innocent," 
and  the  children  followed  him  with  shouts  of  laughter. 


BOOK  IX 
SUPREME  DARKNESS,  SUPREME  DAWN 


CHAPTER  I 

Pity  the  Unhappy,  But  be  Indulgent  to  the  Happy 

[t  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  happy!  How  satisfied  people 
ire!  how  sufficient  they  find  it!  how,  when  possessed  of  the 
:alse  object  of  life,  happiness,  they  forget  the  true  one,  duty! 
We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
accuse  Marius.  Marius,  as  we  have  explained,  before  his 
marriage  asked  no  questions  of  M.  Fauchelevent,  and  since 
bad  been  afraid  to  ask  any  of  Jean  Valjean.  He  had  re- 
gretted the  promise  which  he  had  allowed  to  be  drawn 
from  him,  and  had  repeatedly  said  to  himself  that  he  had 
done  wrong  in  making  this  concession  to  despair.  He  had 
restricted  himself  to  gradually  turning  Jean  Valjean  out  of 
his  house,  and  effacing  him  as  far  as  possible  in  Cosette's 
mind.  He  had  to  some  extent  constantly  stationed  himself 
between  Cosette  and  Jean  Valjean,  feeling  certain  that  in 
this  way  she  would  not  perceive  it  or  think  of  it.  It  was 
more  than  an  effacement,  it  was  an  eclipse. 

Marius  did  what  he  considered  necessary  and  just;  he 
jelieved  that  he  had  serious  reasons,  some  of  which  we  have 
een,  and  some  we  have  yet  to  see,  for  getting  rid  of  Jean 
'/aljean,  without  harshness,  but  without  weakness.  Chance 
having  made  him  acquainted,  in  a  trial  in  which  he  was 
retained,  with  an  ex-clerk  of  Lafifitte's  bank,  he  had  obtained, 
without  seeking  it,  mysterious  information,  which,  in  truth, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  examine,  through  respect  for  the 
secret  he  had  promised  to  keep,  and  through  regard  for  Jean 
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Valjean's  perilous  situation.  He  believed,  at  this  very  moment 
that  he  had  a  serious  duty  to  perform,  the  restitution  of  th< 
six  hundred  thousand  francs  to  some  one  whom  he  was  seek 
ing  as  discreetly  as  he  could.  In  the  meanwhile  he  abstainec 
from  touching  that  money. 

As  for  Cosette,  she  was  not  acquainted  with  any  of  thes< 
secrets;  but  it  would  be  harsh  to  condemn  her  either.  Be 
tween  Marius  and  her  was  an  omnipotent  magnetism,  whicl 
made  her  do,  instinctively  and  almost  mechanically,  whateve: 
Marius  wished.  She  felt  a  wish  of  Marius  in  the  matter  o 
Monsieur  Jean,  and  she  conformed  to  it.  Her  husbanc 
had  said  nothing  to  her,  but  she  was  subject  to  the  vague 
but  clear  presence  of  his  tacit  intentions,  and  blindly  obeyed 
Her  obedience  in  this  case  consisted  in  not  remembering 
what  Marius  forgot;  and  she  had  no  effort  to  make  in  doinj 
so.  Without  her  knowing  why,  and  without  any  ground  fo: 
accusing  her,  her  mind  had  so  thoroughly  become  that  o 
her  husband,  that  whatever  covered  itself  with  a  shadow  ir 
Marius's  thoughts  was  obscured  in  hers.  Let  us  not  go  to(j 
far,  however;  as  regards  Jean  Valjean,  this  effacement  anc 
this  forgetfulness  were  only  superficial,  and  she  was  thought 
less  rather  than  forgetful.  In  her  heart  she  truly  lovec 
the  man  whom  she  had  so  long  called  father,  but  she  loved  hei 
husband  more,  and  this  had  slightly  falsified  the  balance  o: 
this  heart,  which  weighed  down  on  one  side  only. 

It  happened  at  times  that  Cosette  would  speak  of  Jear 
Valjean  and  express  her  surprise,  and  then  Marius  wroulc 
calm  her.  "He  is  away,  I  believe;  did  he  not  say  that  h< 
was  going  on  a  journey?" — "That  is  true,"  Cosette  thought 
uhe  used  to  disappear  like  that,  but  not  for  so  long  a  time. ' 
Twice  or  thrice  she  sent  Nicolette  to  inquire  in  the  Rue  d< 
PHomme  Arme  whether  Monsieur  Jean  had  returned  fron 
his  tour,  and  Jean  Valjean  sent  answer  in  the  negative 
Cosette  asked  no  more,  as  she  had  on  earth  but  one  want- 
Mar  i  us. 
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Let  us  also  say  that  Marius  and  Cosette  had  been  absent 
:  )o.  They  went  to  Vernon,  and  Marius  took  Cosette  to  his 
ither's  tomb.  Marius  had  gradually  abstracted  Cosette 
rom  Jean  Valjean,  and  Cosette  had  allowed  it. 

However,  what  is  called,  much  too  harshly  in  certain  cases, 
tie  ingratitude  of  children  is  not  always  so  reprehensible  a 
bring  as  may  be  believed.  It  is,  the  ingratitude  of  nature, 
:>r  nature,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  " looks  before  her," 
nd  divides  living  beings  into  arrivals  and  departures.  The 
epartures  are  turned  to  the  darkness,  and  the  arrivals 
Dward  light.  Hence  a  divergence  which  on  the  part  of  the 
^ld  is  fatal,  on  the  part  of  the  young  is  involuntary,  and  this 
ivergence,  at  first  insensible,  increases  slowly,  like  every 
Separation  of  branches,  and  the  twigs  separate  without  de- 
taching themselves  from  the  parent  stem.  It  is  not  their 
ault,  for  youth  goes  where  there  is  joy,  to  festivals,  to  bright 
ight,  and  to  love,  while  old  age  proceeds  toward  the  end. 
Phey  do  not  lose  each  other  out  of  sight,  but  there  is  no  longer 
!  connecting  link;  the  young  people  feel  the  chill  of  life,  and 
he  old  that  of  the  tomb.  Let  us  not  accuse  these  poor 
hildrem 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Last  Flickerings  of  the  Lamp  without  Oil 

One  day  Jean  Valjean  went  down  his  staircase,  took  three 
steps  in  the  street,  sat  down  upon  a  post,  the  same  one  on 
which  Gavroche  had  found  him  sitting  in  thought  on  the 
night  of  June  5;  he  staid  there  a  few  minutes  and  then  went 
up  again.  This  was  the  last  oscillation  of  the  pendulum: 
the  next  day  he  did  not  leave  his  room;  the  next  to  that  he 
did  not  leave  his  bed.  The  porter's  wife,  who  prepared  his 
poor  meals  for  him,  some  cabbage  or  a  few  potatoes  and  s 
little  bacon,  looked  at  the  browm  earthenware  plate  anc 
exclaimed: 

"Why,  poor  dear  man,  you  ate  nothing  yesterday." 

"Yes  I  did,"  Jean  Valjean  answered. 

"The  plate  is  quite  full." 

"Look  at  the  water-jug;  it  is  empty." 

"That  proves  you  have  drunk,  but  does  not  prove  that  yoi 
have  eaten." 

"Well,"  said  Jean  Valjean,  "suppose  that  I  only  felt 
hungry  for  water?" 

"That  is  called  thirst,  and  if  a  man  does  not  eat  at  the  sam^ 
time  it  is  called  fever. " 

"I  will  eat  to-morrow." 

"  Or  on  Trinity  Sunday.  Why  not  to-day  ?  whoever  thoughi 
of  saying,  '  I  will  eat  to-morrow  ? '  To  leave  my  dish  withou: 
touching  it;  my  rashers  were  so  good." 
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Jean  Valjean  took  the  old  woman's  hand. 

"I  promise  you  to  eat  them,"  he  said,  in  his  gentle  voice. 

"I  am  not  pleased  with  you,"  the  woman  replied. 

Jean  Valjean  never  saw  any  other  human  creature  but  this 
;ood  woman;  there  are  in  Paris  streets  through  which  people 
lever  pass,  and  houses  which  people  never  enter,  and  he 
ived  in  one  of  those  streets  and  one  of  those  houses. 

During  the  time  when  he  still  went  out,  he  had  bought  at  a 
>razier's  for  a  few  sous  a  small  copper  crucifix,  which  he  sus- 
>ended  from  a  nail  opposite  his  bed;  that  gibbet  is  ever  good 
o  look  on. 

A  week  passed  thus,  and  Jean  Valjean  still  remained  in  bed. 
The  porter's  wife  said  to  her  husband,  "The  old  gentleman 
ipstairs  does  not  get  up,  he  does  not  eat,  and  he  will  not  last 
3ng.  He  has  a  sorrow,  and  no  one  will  get  it  out  of  my  head 
>ut  that  his  daughter  has  made  a  bad  match. " 

The  porter  replied,  with  the  accent  of  marital  sovereignty: 

"If  he  is  rich,  he  can  have  a  doctor;  if  he  is  not  rich,  he 
an't.     If  he  has  no  doctor,  he  will  die. " 

"And  if  he  has  one?" 

"He  will  die, "  said  the  porter. 

The  porter's  wife  began  digging  up  with  an  old  knife  the 
;rass  between  what  she  called  her  pavement,  and  while  doing 
o  grumbled: 

"It's  a  pity.  An  old  man  who  is  so  nice.  He  is  as  white 
k  a  pullet. " 

She  saw  a  doctor  belonging  to  the  quarter  passing  along  the 
;ottom  of  the  street,  and  took  upon  herself  to  ask  him  to  go 

h- 

"It's  on  the  second  floor,"  she  said;  "you  will  have  only 
o  go  in,  for,  as  the  old  gentleman  no  longer  leaves  his  bed, 
he  key  is  always  in  the  door. " 

The  physician  saw  Jean  Valjean  and  spoke  to  him;  when 
le  came  down  again,  the  porter's  wife  was  waiting  for  him. 

"Well,  doctor?" 
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"He  is  very  ill." 

uWhat  is  the  matter  with  him?" 

"  Everything  and  nothing.  He  is  a  man  who,  from  all 
appearances,  has  lost  some  one  he  loved.  People  die  of 
that." 

"What  did  he  say  to  you?" 

"He  told  me  that  he  was  quite  well." 

"Will  you  call  again,  doctor?" 

"Yes,"  the  physician  replied,  "but  some  one  beside  me 
ought  to  come  too." 


CHAPTER  III 

A  Feather  is  too  Heavy  for  Him  Who  Lifted 
FauchelevenVs  Cart 

)ne  evening  Jean  Valjean  had  a  difficulty  in  rising  on  his 
Ibow;  he  took  hold  of  his  wrist  and  could  not  find  his  pulse; 
is  breathing  was  short,  and  stopped  every  now  and  then, 
nd  he  perceived  that  he  was  weaker  than  he  had  ever  yet 
een.  Then,  doubtless  under  the  pressure  of  some  supreme 
reoccupation,  he  made  an  effort,  sat  up,  and  dressed  himself. 
le  put  on  his  old  workman's  clothes;  for,  as  he  no  longer 
/ent  out,  he  had  returned  to  them  and  preferred  them.  He 
ras  compelled  to  pause  several  times  while  dressing  himself, 
nd  the  perspiration  poured  off  his  forehead  merely  through 
le  effort  of  putting  on  his  jacket. 

Ever  since  he  had  been  alone  he  had  placed  his  bed  in  the 
nteroom,  so  as  to  occupy  as  little  as  possible  of  the  deserted 
partments.  He  opened  the  valise  and  took  out  Cosette's 
(Othing,  which  he  spread  on  his  bed. 

The  bishop's  candlesticks  were  at  their  place  on  the  mantel- 
£ece;  he  took  two  wax  candles  out  of  a  drawer  and  put  them 
so,  and  then,  though  it  was  broad  summer  daylight,  he  lit 
hem.  We  sometimes  see  candles  lighted  thus  in  open  day 
ci  rooms  where  dead  men  are  lying. 

Each  step  he  took  in  going  from  one  article  of  furniture 
o  another  exhausted  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down, 
t  was  not  ordinary  fatigue,  which  expends  the  strength  in 
>rder  to  renew  it;  it  was  the  remnant  of  possible  motion;  it 
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was  exhausted  life  falling  drop  by  drop  in  crushing  effort 
which  will  not  be  made  again. 

One  of  the  chairs  on  which  he  sank  was  placed  near  th 
mirror,  so  fatal  for  him,  so  providential  for  Marius,  in  whic 
he  had  read  Cosette's  reversed  writing  on  the  blotting-book 

He  saw  himself  in  this  mirror,  and  could  not  recogniz 
himself.  He  was  eighty  years  of  age;  before  Marius' 
marriage  he  had  looked  scarce  fifty,  but  the  last  year  ha< 
reckoned  as  thirty.  What  he  had  on  his  forehead  was  n 
longer  the  wrinkle  of  age,  but  the  mysterious  mark  of  death 
and  the  laceration  of  the  pitiless  nail  could  be  traced  on  it 
His  cheeks  were  flaccid,  the  skin  of  his  face  had  that  colo 
which  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  is  already  earth  upon  it 
the  two  corners  of  his  mouth  drooped  as  in  that  mask  whic] 
the  ancients  sculptured  on  the  tomb;  he  looked  into  space  re 
proachfully,  and  he  resembled  one  of  those  tragic  beingi 
who  have  cause  to  complain  of  some  one. 

He  had  reached  that  stage,  the  last  phase  of  dejection,  ii 
which  grief  no  longer  flows;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  coagulated,  anc 
there  is  on  the  soul  something  like  a  clot  of  despair. 

Night  had  set  in,  and  he,  with  difficulty,  dragged  a  tabl< 
and  the  old  easy-chair  to  the  chimney,  and  laid  on  the  tabL 
pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

This  done  he  fainted  away,  and  when  he  regained  hi 
senses  he  was  thirsty;  as  he  could  not  lift  the  water-jar 
he  bent  down  with  an  effort  and  drank  a  mouthful. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  bed,  and  still  seated,  for  he  wa: 
unable  to  stand,  he  gazed  at  the  little  black  dress  and  al 
those  dear  objects.  Such  contemplations  last  for  hours 
which  appear  minutes.  All  at  once  he  shuddered,  and  fel 
that  the  cold  had  struck  him.  He  leaned  his  elbows  on  th< 
table  which  the  bishop's  candlesticks  illumined,  and  took  uj 
the  pen.  As  neither  the  pen  nor  the  ink  had  been  used  for  ; 
long  time,  the  nibs  of  the  pen  were  bent,  the  ink  was  driec 
up,  and  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  put  a  few  drops  of  watej 
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i  the  ink,  which  he  could  not  do  without  stopping  and  sitting 
own  twice  or  thrice,  and  was  forced  to  write  with  the  back 
ff  the  pen.     He  wiped  his  forehead  from  time  to  time,  and 
is  hand  trembled  as  he  wrote  the  few  following  lines: 

:  "Cosette,  I  bless  you.  I  am  about  to  explain  to  you. 
our  husband  did  right  in  making  me  understand  that  I 
ught  to  go  away:  still,  he  was  slightly  in  error  as  to  what  he 
elieved,  but  he  acted  rightly.  He  is  a  worthy  man.  Love 
im  dearly  when  I  am  gone  from  you.  Monsieur  Pont- 
lercy,  always  love  my  beloved  child.  Cosette,  this  paper 
dll  be  found;  this  is  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you;  you  shall 
ee  the  figures  if  I  have  the  strength  to  remember  them; 
ut  listen  to  me,  the  money  is  really  yours.  This  is  the  whole 
ffair:  white  jet  comes  from  Norway,  black  jet  comes  from 
England,  and  black  beads  come  from  Germany.  Jet  is 
ghter,  more  valuable,  and  dearer,  but  imitations  can  be 
lade  in  France  as  well  as  in  Germany.  You  must  have  a 
mall  anvil,  two  inches  square,  and  a  spirit-lamp  to  soften 
he  wax.  The  wax  used  to  be  made  with  resin  and  lamp- 
lack,  and  costs  four  francs  the  pound,  but  I  hit  on  the  idea 
f  making  it  of  shellac  and  turpentine.  It  only  costs  thirty 
ous,  and  is  much  better.  The  rings  are  made  of  violet 
lass  fastened  by  means  of  this  wax  on  a  small  black  iron 
nre.  The  glass  must  be  violet  for  iron  ornaments  and  black 
or  gilt  ornaments.  Spain  buys  large  quantities;  it  is  the 
ountry  of  jet " 

Here  he  stopped,  the  pen  slipped  from  his  fingers,  he  burst 
uto  one  of  those  despairing  sobs  which  rose  at  times  from  the 
iepths  of  his  being;  the  poor  man  took  his  head  between  his 
lands  and  thought. 

"Oh!"  he  exclaimed  internally  (lamentable  cries  heard 
m  God  alone),  "it  is  all  over.  I  shall  never  see  her  again; 
t  is  a  smile  which  flashed  across  me,  and  I  am  going  to  enter 
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night  without  even  seeing  her;  oh!  for  one  moment,  for  om 
instant  to  hear  her  voice,  to  touch  her,  to  look  at  her,  her 
the  angel,  and  then  die!  death  is  nothing,  but  the  frightfu 
thing  to  is  die  without  seeing  her.  She  would  smile  on  me 
say  a  word  to  me,  and  would  that  do  anyone  harm?  No 
it  is  all  over,  forever.  I  am  all  alone,  my  God!  my  God 
I  shall  see  her  no  more." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  his  door. 
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man, 

?  his 


CHAPTER  IV 

A  Bottle  of  Ink  Which  Only  Whitens 

"hat  same  day,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  that  same  even- 
lg,  as  Marius  was  leaving  the  dinner-table  to  withdraw 
)  his  study,  as  he  had  a  brief  to  get  up,  Basque  handed 
im  a  letter,  saying,  "  The  person  who  wrote  the  letter  is  in  the 
nteroom. " 

Cosette  had  seized  her  grandfather's  arm,  and  was  taking 

turn  round  the  garden. 

A  letter  may  have  an  ugly  appearance,  like  a  man,  and  the 
aere  sight  of  coarse  paper  and  clumsy  folding  is  displeasing, 
"he  letter  which  Basque  brought  was  of  that  description, 
larius  took  it,  and  it  smelled  of  tobacco.     Nothing  arouses 

recollection  so  much  as  a  smell,  and  Marius  recognized  the 
obacco.  He  looked  at  the  address,  To  Monsieur  le  Baron 
^ommerci.  At  his  house.  The  recognition  of  the  tobacco 
lade  him  recognize  the  handwriting.  It  might  be  said  that 
Uonishment  has  its  flashes  of  lightning,  and  Marius  was, 
I  it  were,  illumined  by  one  of  these  flashes.  The  odor, 
!at  mysterious  aid  to  memory,  had  recalled  to  him  a  whole 
-orld;  it  was  really  the  paper,  the  mode  of  folding,  the  pale 
nk,  it  was  really  the  well-known  hand-writing,  and,  above 
,11,  it  was  the  tobacco.  The  Jondrette  garret  rose  again  before 
lim.  Hence — strange  blow  of  accident! — one  of  the  two 
rails  which  he  had  so  long  sought,  the  one  for  which  he  had 
atterly  made  so  many  efforts  and  believed  lost  forever,  came 
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•  i  .  ,er  itself  voluntarily  to  him.     He  eagerly  opened  th 

it^  and  read: 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron, 

"If  the  Supreme  Being  had  endowed  me  with  talents, 
might  have  been  Baron  Thenard,  member  of  the  Institut 
(academy  of  cienses),  but  1  am  not  so,  I  merely  bear  the  sam 
name  with  him,  and  shall  be  happy  if  this  reminisence  recorr 
mends  me  to  the  excellense  of  your  kindness.  The  benefit 
with  which  you  may  honor  me  wdll  be  reciprocal,  for  I  am  i 
possession  of  a  secret  conserning  an  individual.  Thi 
individual  conserns  you.  I  hold  the  secret  at  your  disposa 
as  I  desire  to  have  the  honor  of  being  huseful  to  you. 
will  give  you  the  simple  means  for  expeling  from  your  honors 
ble  family  this  individual  who  has  no  right  in  it,  Madam  1 
Barronne  being  of  high  birth.  The  sanctuary  of  virtue  coul 
no  longer  coabit  with  crime  without  abdicating. 

"I  await  in  the  anteroom  the  order  of  Monsieur  le  Baroi 

"  Respectfully. " 

The  letter  was  signed  "Thenard."  This  signature  wa 
not  false,  but  only  slightly  abridged.  HowTever,  the  bomba< 
and  the  orthography  completed  the  revelation;  the  certificat 
of  origin  was  perfect,  and  no  doubt  was  possible.  Marius: 
emotion  was  profound;  and  after  the  movement  of  surpris 
he  had  a  movement  of  happiness.  Let  him  now  find  the  othe 
man  he  sought,  the  man  who  had  saved  him,  Marius,  an 
he  would  have  nothing  more  to  desire.  He  opened  a  drawe 
in  his  bureau,  took  out  several  bank-notes,  which  he  put  i 
his  pocket,  closed  the  bureau  again,  and  rang.  Basqi 
opened  the  door  partly. 

"Show  the  man  in,"  said  Marius. 

Basque  announced: 

"M.    Thenard." 

A  man  came  in,  and  it  was  a  fresh  surprise  for  Marius, 
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e  man  he  now  saw  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him.  This  man, 
10  was  old,  by  the  way,  had  a  large  nose,  his  chin  in  his 
ivat,  green  spectacles,  with  a  double  shade  of  green  silk 
er  his  eyes,  and  his  hair  smoothed  down  and  flattened  on 
5  forehead  over  his  eyebrows,  like  the  wig  of  English 
achmen  of  high  life.*  His  hair  was  gray.  He  was  dressed 
:  black  from  head  to  foot,  a  very  seedy  but  clean  black,  and 
bunch  of  seals,  emerging  from  his  fob,  led  to  the  supposition 
at  he  had  a  watch.  He  held  an  old  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
xlked  bent,  and  the  curve  in  his  back  augmented  the  depth 

his  bow.     The  thing  which  struck  most  at  the  first  glance 
is  that  this  person's  coat,  too  large,  though  carefully  but- 
ted, had  not  been  made  for  him. 
A  short  digression  is  necessary  here. 
:  There  was  at  that  period  in  Paris,  in  an  old  house  situated 

the  Rue  Beautreillis  near  the  Arsenal,  an  old  Jew  whose 
ade  it  was  to  convert  a  rogue  into  an  honest  man,  though 
i)t  for  too  long  a  period,  as  it  might  have  been  troublesome 

the  rogue.  The  change  was  effected  at  sight,  for  one  day 
•  two,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  sous  a  day,  by  means  of  a  costume 
sembling  as  closely  as  possible  every-day  honesty.  This 
tter-out  of  suits  was  called  the  Changer.  Parisian  thieves 
:id  given  him  that  name,  and  knew  him  by  no  other.  He 
id  a  very  complete  wardrobe,  and  the  clothes  in  which  he 
ivested  people  were  almost  respectable.  He  had  specialties 
pd  categories;  from  each  nail  of  his  store  hung  a  rank  in 

:iety,  worn  and  threadbare;  here  the  magistrate's  coat, 
if^re  the  cure's  coat  and  the  banker's  coat;  in  one  corner 
:>e  coat  of  an  officer  on  half-pay,  elsewhere  the  coat  of  a  man 
I  letters,  and  further  on  the  statesman's  coat.  This  creature 
as  the  costumer  of  the  immense  drama  which  roguery 
lays  in  Paris,  and  his  den  was  the  side-scene  from  which 
)bbery  emerged  and  whither  swindling  returned.  A  ragged 
3gue  arrived  at  this  wardrobe,  deposited  thirty  sous,  and 
elected,  according  to  the  part  which  he  wished  to  play  on 
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that  day,  the  clothes  which  suited  him;  and,  on  going  dowi 
stairs  again,  the  rogue  was  somebody.  The  next  day  th< 
clothes  were  faithfully  brought  back,  and  the  Changer,  wh< 
entirely  trusted  to  the  thieves,  was  never  robbed.  Thes 
garments  had  one  inconvenience, — they  did  not  fit;  not  bein 
made  for  the  man  who  wore  them,  they  were  tight  on  one 
loose  on  another,  and  fitted  nobody.  Any  swindler  wh 
exceeded  the  average  mean  in  height  or  shortness  was  un 
comfortable  in  the  Changer's  suits.  A  man  must  be  neithe 
too  stout  nor  too  thin,  for  the  Changer  had  only  provided  fo 
ordinary  mortals,  and  had  taken  the  measure  of  the  specie 
in  the  person  of  the  first  thief  who  turned  up,  and  who  i 
neither  stout  nor  thin,  not  tall  nor  short.  Hence  arose  a 
times  difficult  adaptations,  which  the  Changer's  customer 
got  over  as  best  they  could.  All  the  worse  for  the  exceptions 
The  statesman's  garments,  for  instance,  black  from  head  t 
foot,  would  have  been  too  loose  for  Pitt  and  too  tight  fc 
Castelcicala.  The  statesman's  suit  was  thus  described  i 
the  Changer's  catalogue,  from  which  we  copied  it:  "A  blac 
cloth  coat,  black  moleskin  trousers,  a  silk  waistcoat,  boot: 
and  white  shirt. "  There  was  on  the  margin  Ex-Ambassado: 
and  a  note  which  we  will  also  transcribe:  " In  a  separate  bo 
a  carefully  dressed  peruke,  green  spectacles,  bunch  of  seal: 
and  two  little  quills  an  inch  in  length,  wrapped  in  cotton. 
All  this  belonged  to  the  statesman  or  ex-ambassador.  Th 
whole  of  this  costume  was,  if  we  may  say  so,  extenuatec 
The  seams  were  white,  and  a  small  button-hole  gaped  < 
one  of  the  elbows;  moreover,  a  button  was  missing  off  tr. 
front, — but  that  is  only  a  detail,  for,  as  the  hand  of  the  state: 
man  must  always  be  thrust  into  the  coat  and  upon  the  hear 
it  had  the  duty  of  hiding  the  absence  of  the  button. 

Had  Marius  been  familiar  with  the  occult  institutions  < 
Paris,  he  would  at  once  have  recognized  in  the  back  of  tl 
visitor  whom  Basque  had  just  shown  in,  the  coat  of  the  state 
man  borrowed  from  the  "Unhook-me-that"  of  the  Change 
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tkrius's  disappointment,  on  seeing  a  different  man  from  the 
fle  whom  he  expected  to  enter,  turned  into  disgust  with  the 
aw-comer.  He  examined  him  from  head  to  foot,  while 
lie  personage  was  giving  him  an  exaggerated  bow,  and  asked 
f.m  curtly,  "What  do  you  want?" 

The  man  replied  with  an  amiable  rictus,  of  which  the  caress- 
g  smile  of  a  crocodile  would  supply  some  idea: 

"It  appears  to  me  impossible  that  I  have  not  already  had 
lie  honor  of  seeing  Monsieur  le  Baron  in  society.     I  have 

peculiar  impression  of  having  met  you,  a  few  years  back, 
:  the  Princess  Bagration's,  and  in  the  salons  of  his  Excellency 
iscomte  Dambray,  Peer  of  France." 

It  is  always  good  tactics  in  swindling  to  pretend  to  recognize 

person  whom  the  swindler  does  not  know.  Marius  paid 
Mention  to  the  man's  words,  he  watched  the  accent  and 
-estures,  but  his  disappointment  increased;  it  was  a  nasal 
ronunciation,  absolutely  different  from  the  sharp,  dry  voice 
s  expected.  He  was  utterly  thrown  off  the  track. 
!  "I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  "either  Madame  Bagration  or 
lonsieur  Dambray.  I  never  set  foot  in  the  house  of  either 
:  them." 

The  answer  was  rough,  but  the  personage  continued  with 
iQdiminished  affability: 

'Then  it  must  have  been  at  Chateaubriand's  that  I  saw 
pu!     I  know  Chateaubriand  intimately,  and  he  is  a  most 
fable  man.     He  says  to  me  sometimes,  'Thenard,  my  good 
/iend,  will  you  not  drink  a  glass  with  me?'" 

Marius's  brow  became  sterner  and  sterner.  "I  never 
■A  the  honor  of  being  introduced  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 
\)me  to  the  point;  what  do  you  want  with  me?" 

The  man  bowed  lower  still  before  this  harsh  voice. 

"Monsieur  le  Baron,  deign  to  listen  to  me.  There  is  in 
i.merica,  in  a  country  near  Panama,  a  village  called  La 
jioya,  and  this  village  is  composed  of  a  single  house — a  large 
wuare  house,  three  stories  high,  built  of  bricks  dried  in 
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the  sun,  each  side  of  the  square  being  five  hundred  fee 
long,  and  each  story  retiring  from  the  one  under  it  for 
distance  of  twelve  feet,  so  as  to  leave  in  front  of  it  a  terrac 
which  runs  all  round  the  house.  In  the  center  is  an  inne 
court,  in  which  provisions  and  ammunition  are  stored;  ther 
are  no  windows,  only  loop-holes;  no  door,  only  ladders- 
ladders  to  mount  from  the  ground  to  the  first  terrace,  an 
from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  from  the  second  to  the  thirc 
ladders  to  descend  into  the  inner  court;  no  doors  to  the  rooms 
only  traps;  no  staircases  to  the  apartments,  only  ladders 
At  night  the  trap-doors  are  closed,  the  ladders  are  drawn  uj 
and  blunderbusses  and  carbines  are  placed  in  the  loop-holes 
there  is  no  way  of  entering;  it  is  a  house  by  day,  a  citade 
by  night.  Eight  hundred  inhabitants.  Such  is  this  villag< 
Why  such  precautions?  Because  the  country  is  dangerous 
and  full  of  cannibals.  Then  why  do  people  go  there 
Because  it  is  a  marvelous  country,  and  gold  is  found  there. 

"What  are  you  driving  at?"  Marius,  who  had  passed  fror 
disappointment  to  impatience,  interrupted. 

"To  this,  M.  le  Baron.  I  am  an  ex-worn-out  diplomatis 
I  am  sick  of  our  old  civilization,  and  wish  to  try  the  savages. 

"What  next?" 

"Monsieur  le  Baron,  egotism  is  the  law  of  the  work 
The  proletarian  peasant  wench  who  works  by  the  day  turn 
round  when  the  diligence  passes,  but  the  peasant  woma 
who  is  laboring  on  her  own  field  does  not  turn.  The  poc 
man's  dog  barks  after  the  rich;  the  rich  man's  dog  bark 
after  the  poor;  each  for  himself,  and  self-interest  is  the  objec 
of  mankind.     Gold  is  the  magnet." 

"What   next?    conclude." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  and  settle  at  La  Joy  a.  There  are  thre 
of  us.  I  have  my  wife  and  my  daughter,  a  very  lovely  gir 
The  voyage  is  long  and  expensive,  and  I  am  short  of  funds. ' 

"How  does  that  concern  me?"  Marius  asked. 

The  stranger  thrust  his  neck  out  of  his  cravat,  with  a  gestui 
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!culiar  to  the  vulture,  and  said,  with  a  more  affable  smile 
in  before: 

" Monsieur  le  Baron  cannot  have  read  my  letter!" 
That  was  almost  true,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  contents  of 
e  epistle  had  escaped  Marius;  he  had  seen  the  writing  rather 
an  read  the  letter,  and  he  scarce  remembered  it.  A  new 
at  had  just  been  given  him,  and  he  noticed  the  detail, 
Vly  wife  and  daughter."  He  fixed  a  penetrating  glance  on 
e  stranger,  a  magistrate  could  not  have  done  it  better,  but 
confined  himself  to  saying: 
"Be  more  precise." 

'The  stranger  thrust  his  hands  into  his  trousers-pockets, 
ised  his  head  without  straightening  his  backbone,  but  on 
£  side  scrutinizing  Marius  through  his  green  spectacles. 
'"Very  good,  M.  le  Baron.     I  will  be  precise.     I  have  a 
cret  to  sell  you." 
"Does  it  concern  me ? " 
"Slightly." 
"What  is  it?" 

|  Marius  more  and  more  examined  the  man  while  listening. 
"I  will  begin  gratis,"  the  stranger  said;  "you  will  soon  see 
at  it  is  interesting." 
"Speak." 
1  "Monsieur  le  Baron,  you  have  in  your  house  a  robber  and 


sassin." 


'  Marius  gave  a  start. 

"In  my  house?  no,"  he  said. 

The  stranger  imperturbably  brushed  his  hat  with  his  arm, 
sd.  went  on: 

"An  assassin  and  robber.  Remark,  M.  le  Baron,  that  I 
[n  not  speaking  here  of  old,  forgotten  facts,  which  might 
i  effaced  by  prescription  before  the  law,  and  by  repentance 
efore  God.  I  am  speaking  of  recent  facts,  present  facts, 
facts  still  unknown  to  justice.  I  continue.  This  man 
as  crept  into  your  confidence,  and  almost  into  your  family, 
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under  a  false  name.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  his  real  name 
and  tell  you  it  for  nothing." 

"I  am  listening. " 

"His  name  is  Jean  Valjean. " 

UI  know  it." 

V I  will  tell,  equally  for  nothing,  who  he  is. " 

"  Speak." 

"He  is  an  ex-convict." 

"I  know  it." 

"You  have  known  it  since  I  had  the  honor  of  telling  you.' 

"No,  I  was  aware  of  it  before." 

Marius's  cold  tone,  this  double  reply,  /  know  it,  and  ha 
laconic  replies  so  inimical  to  dialogue,  aroused  some  laten 
anger  in  the  stranger,  and  he  gave  Marius  a  furious  side 
glance,  which  was  immediately  extinguished.  Rapid  thougl 
it  was,  the  glance  was  one  of  those  which  are  recognized  i 
they  have  once  been  seen,  and  it  did  not  escape  Marius 
Certain  flashes  can  only  come  from  certain  souls ;  the  eyeball 
that  cellar-door  of  the  soul,  is  lit  up  by  them,  and  greer 
spectacles  conceal  nothing;  you  might  as  well  put  up  a  glas< 
window  to  hell. 

The  stranger  continued,  smiling: 

"I  will  not  venture  to  contradict  M.  le  Baron,  but  in  an} 
case  you  will  see  that  I  am  well  informed.  Now,  what  i 
have  to  tell  you  is  known  to  myself  alone,  and  it  affects  th< 
fortune  of  Madame  la  Baronne.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
secret,  and  is  for  sale.  I  offer  it  you  first.  Cheap.  Twent] 
thousand  francs." 

"I  know  that  secret  as  I  know  the  other,"  said  Marius. 

The  personage  felt  the  necessity  of  lowering  his  price  j 
little. 

"Monsieur  le  Baron,  let  us  say  ten  thousand  francs,  and  ] 
will  speak." 

"I  repeat  to  you  that  you  have  nothing  to  tell  me.  I  knov 
what  you  want  to  say  to  me." 
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There  was  a  fresh  flash  in  the  man's  eye  as  he  continued: 
I "  Still  I  must  dine  to-day.     It  is  an  extraordinary  secret, 
Itell  you.     Monsieur,  I  am  going  to  speak,  I  am  speaking, 
ive  me  twenty  francs." 
Marius  looked  at  him  fixedly. 

"I  know  your  extraordinary  secret  just  as  I  knew  Jean 
iljean's  name,  and  as  I  know  yours. " 
"My  name?" 
<"Yes." 
I  "That  is  not  difficult,  M.  le  Baron,  for  I  had  the  honor  of 

•iting  it  and  mentioning  it  to  you.     Thenard " 

?" dier." 

I  "What?" 
|"Thenardier." 
G"What  does  that  mean?" 

fin  danger  the  porcupine  bristles,  the  beetle  feigns  death, 
p  old  guard  forms  a  square.  This  man  began  laughing, 
lien  he  flipped  a  grain  of  dust  off  his  coat-sleeve.  Marius 
[ntinued : 

"You  are  also  the  workman  Jondrette,  the  actor  Fabantou, 
e  poet  Genflot,  the  Spanish  Don  Alvares,  and  Madame 
dizard. " 

"Madame  who?" 

I  "And  you  once  kept  a  pot-house  at  Mortfermeil. " 
|UA  pot-house!  never!" 

1  And  I  tell  you  that  you  are  Thenardier.  " 

'I  deny  it." 

'And  that  you  are  a  scoundrel.     Take  that." 

\nd  Marius,  taking  a  bank-note  from  his  pocket  threw  it 

I  his  face. 

"Five  hundred  francs!     Monsieur  le  Baron!" 

And  the  man,  overwhelmed  and  bowing,  clutched  the  note 

.d  examined  it. 

II  "Five  hundred  francs,"  he  continued,  quite  dazzled. 
And  he  stammered  half  aloud,  "No  counterfeit." 
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Then   suddenly   exclaimed: 

"Well,  be  it  so;  let  us  be  at  our  ease." 

And  with  monkey-like  dexterity,  throwing  back  his  hai 
tearing  off  his  spectacles,  and  removing  the  two  quills  1 
which  we  alluded  just  now,  and  which  we  have  seen  befo] 
in  another  part  of  this  book,  he  took  off  his  face  as  you  or 
take  off  our  hat.  His  eye  grew  bright;  the  forehead,  uneve: 
scarred,  lumpy,  hideously  wrinkled  at  top,  became  visibl 
the  nose  sharp  as  a  beak,  and  the  ferocious  and  cunning  profi 
of  the  man  of  prey  re-appeared. 

"Monsieur  le  Baron  is  infallible,"  he  said  in  a  shai 
voice,  from  which  the  nasal  twang  had  entirely  disappeare< 
"I  am  Thenardier. " 

And  he  drew  up  his  curved  back. 

Thenardier,  for  it  was  really  he,  was  strangely  surprise* 
and  would  have  been  troubled  could  he  have  been  so.  I 
had  come  to  bring  astonishment,  and  it  was  himself  wl 
experienced  it.  This  humiliation  was  paid  for  with  fii 
hundred  francs,  and  he  accepted  it;  but  he  was  not  the  le 
stunned.  He  saw  for  the  first  time  this  Baron  Pontmerc; 
and  in  spite  of  his  disguise  this  Baron  Pontmercy  recognize 
him,  and  recognized  him  thoroughly;  and  not  alone  was  th 
Baron  acquainted  with  Thenardier,  but  he  also  seeme 
acquainted  with  Jean  Valjean.  Who  was  this  almost  bean 
less  young  man,  so  cold  and  so  generous;  who  knew  people 
names,  knew  all  their  names,  and  opened  his  purse  to  then 
who  bullied  rogues  like  a  judge,  and  paid  them  like  a  duke 

Thenardier,  it  will  be  remembered,  though  he  had  bee 
Marius's  neighbor,  had  never  seen  him,  which  is  frequent 
the  case  in  Paris;  he  had  formerly  vaguely  heard  his  daught 
speak  of  a  very  poor  young  man  of  the  name  of  Marius,  wl 
lived  in  the  house,  and  he  had  written  him,  without  knowii 
him,  the  letter  we  formerly  read.  No  approximation  betwee 
this  Marius  and  M.  le  Baron  Pontmercy  was  possible  in 
mind. 
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As  to  the  name  Pontmercy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  on 
;  field  of  Waterloo  he  had  heard  only  the  last  two  syllables, 
•  which  he  had  always  entertained  the  legitimate  due  to  a 
;re  expression  of  thanks. 

However,  he  had  managed,  through  his  daughter  Azelma, 
jiom  he  had  put  on  the  track  of  the  married  couple  on  Feb- 

Iiry  16,  and  by  his  own  researches,  to  learn  a  good  many 
ngs,  and  in  his  dark  den  had  succeeded  in  seizing  more 
\m  one  mysterious  thread.  He  had  by  sheer  industry 
(icovered,  or  at  least  by  the  inductive  process  had  divined, 
10  the  man  was  whom  he  had  met  on  a  certain  day  in  the 
iat  sewer.  From  the  man  he  had  easily  arrived  at  the 
me,  and  he  knew  that  Madame  la  Baronne  Pontmercy 
,s  Cosette.  But  on  that  point  he  intended  to  be  discreet; 
jlo  Cosette  was  he  did  not  know  exactly  himself.  He  cer- 
nly  got  a  glimpse  of  some  bastardism,  and  Fantine's  story 
id  always  appeared  to  him  doubtful.  But  what  was  the 
tod  of  speaking?  To  have  his  silence  paid?  He  had, 
fancied  he  had,  something  better  to  sell  than  that, 
d,  according  to  all  expectation,  to  go  and  make  Baron 
mtmercy,  without  further  proof,  the  revelation,  Your 
\fe  is  only  a  bastard,  would  only  have  succeeded  in 
iracting  the  husband's  boot  to  the  broadest  part  of  his 
rson. 

[n  Thenardier's  thoughts  the  conversation  with  Marius 
fcj  not  yet  begun;  he  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back,  modify 
v  strategy,  leave  a  position  and  make  a  change  of  front; 
I  nothing  essential  was  as  yet  compromised,  and  he  had 
f.  hundred  francs  in  his  pocket.  Moreover,  he  had  some- 
:(ig  decisive  to  tell,  and  he  felt  himself  strong  even  against 
t£  Baron  Pontmercy,  who  was  so  well  informed  and  so  was 
ned.  For  men  of  Thenardier's  nature  every  dialogue  is  a 
ftnbat,  and  what  was  his  situation  in  the  one  which  was 
but  to  begin  ?  He  did  not  know  to  whom  he  was  speaking, 
t  he  knew  of  what  he  was  speaking.     He  rapidly  made  this 
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mental  review  of  his  forces,  and  after  saying,  I  am  The 
iiardier,  waited! 

Marius  was  in  deep  thought;  he  at  length  had  Thenardie 
before  him,  and  the  man  whom  he  had  so  eagerly  desired  t 
find  again  was  here.  He  would  be  able  at  last  to  hono 
Colonel  Pontmercy's  recommendation.  It  humiliated  hir 
that  this  hero  owed  anything  to  this  bandit,  and  that  the  bi 
of  exchange  drawn  by  his  father  from  the  tomb  upon  hirr 
Marius,  had  remained  up  to  this  day  protested.  It  seemei 
to  him,  too,  in  the  complex  state  of  his  mind  as  regarde* 
Thenardier,  that  he  was  bound  to  avenge  the  colonel  for  th 
misfortune  of  having  been  saved  by  such  a  villain.  Bui 
however  this  might  be,  he  was  satisfied;  he  was  at  lengt 
going  to  free  the  colonel's  shadow  from  this  unworthy  creditoi 
and  felt  as  if  he  were  releasing  his  father's  memory  from 
debtor's  prison.  By  the  side  of  this  duty  he  had  another- 
clearing  up,  if  possible,  the  source  of  Cosette's  fortune.  Thj 
opportunity  appeared  to  present  itself,  for  Thenardier  prot 
ably  knew  something,  and  it  might  be  useful  to  see  to  th 
bottom  of  this  man;  so  he  began  with  that. 

Thenardier  put  away  the  "no  counterfeit"  carefully  in  hi 
pocket,  and  looked  at  Marius  with  almost  tender  gentleness 
Marius  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Thenardier,  I  have  told  you  your  name,  and  now  do  yo 
wish  me  to  tell  you  the  secret  which  you  have  come  to  impai 
to  me?  I  have  my  information  also,  and  you  shall  see  that 
know  more  than  you  do.  Jean  Valjean,  as  you  said,  is  a 
assassin  and  a  robber.  A  robber,  because  he  plundered 
rich  manufacturer,  M.  Madeleine,  whose  ruin  he  cause( 
an  assassin,  because  he  murdered  Inspector  Javert. " 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  M.  le  Baron, "  said  Thenardie 

"I  will  make  you  understand;  listen.     There  was  in 
district  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  about  the  year  1822,  a  man  wl 
had  been  in  some  trouble  with  the  authorities,  and  who  hi 
rehabilitated  and  restored  himself  under  the  name  of  Mo 
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^ur  Madeleine.  This  man  had  become,  in  the  fullest 
ktent  of  the  term,  a  just  man,  and  he  made  the  fortune  of  an 
tire  town  by  a  trade,  the  manufacture  of  black  beads.  As 
:  his  private  fortune,  he  had  made  that  too,  but  secondarily, 
d  to  some  extent  as  occasion  offered.  He  was  the  foster- 
ther  of  the  poor,  h^  founded  hospitals,  opened  schools, 
j;ited  the  sick,  dowered  girls,  supported-  widows,  adopted 
JDhans,  and  was,  as  it  were,  guardian  of  the  towrn.  He  had 
i'used  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  appointed 
kyor.  A  liberated  convict  knew  the  secret  of  a  penalty 
•merly  incurred  by  this  man;  he  denounced  and  had  him 
jpested,  and  took  advantage  of  the  arrest  to  come  to  Paris 
id  draw  out  of  Laffitte's, — I  have  the  facts  from  the  cashier 
jnself , — by  means  of  a  false  signature,  a  sum  of  half  a  million 
\d  more,  which  belonged  to  M.  Madeleine.  The  convict 
ko  robbed  M.  Madeleine  was  Jean  Valjean;  as  for  the  other 
|pt,  you  can  tell  me  no  more  than  I  know  either.  Jean 
[ijean  killed  Inspector  Javert  with  a  pistol-shot,  and  I, 
10  am  speaking  to  you,  was  present." 
Thenardier  gave  Marius  the  sovereign  glance  of  a  beaten 
Jin  who  recovers  his  grasp  on  victory,  and  has  regained  in  a 
nute  all  the  ground  he  had  lost.  But  the  smile  at  once 
jurned,  for  the  inferior,  when  in  presence  of  his  superior, 
xst  keep  his  triumph  to  himself,  and  Thenardier  confined 
nself  to  saying  to  Marius: 

'Monsieur  le  Baron,  we  are  on  the  wrong  track." 
Xnd  he  underlined  this  sentence  by  giving  his  bunch  of 
its  an  expressive  twirl. 

'What!"  Marius  replied,  "do  you  dispute  it?  They 
\  facts." 

"  They  are  chimeras.  The  confidence  with  which  Monsieur 
Baron  honors  me  makes  it  my  duty  to  tell  him  so.  Be- 
fe  all,  truth  and  justice,  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  people 
zused  wrongfully.  Monsieur  le  Baron,  Jean  Valjean  did 
,t  rob  M.  Madeleine,  and  Jean  Valjean  did  not  kill  Javert. " 
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"That  is  rather  strong.     Why  so?" 

"For  two  reasons. " 

"What  are  they?  speak." 

"The  first  is  this:  he  did  not  rob  M.  Madeleine,  because 
Jean  Valjean  himself  is  M.  Madeleine." 

"What  nonsense  are  you  talking?" 

"And  this  is  the  second:  he  did  not  assassinate  Javert 
because  the  man  who  killed  Javert  was  Javert." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"That  Javert  committed  suicide." 

"Prove  it,  prove  it,"  Marius  cried  wildly. 

Thenardier  repeated  slowly,  scanning  his  sentence  aftej 
the  fashion  of  an  ancient  Alexandrian: 

"Police- Agent- Javert-was-found-drowned-un-der-a-boat-at^ 
Pont-au-Change. J ' 

"But  prove  it,  then." 

Thenardier  drew  from  his  side-pocket  a  large  gray-papel 
parcel,  which  seemed  to  contain  folded  papers  of  various 
sizes. 

"I  have  my  proofs,"  he  said  calmly,  and  he  added: 

"Monsieur  le  Baron,  I  wished  to  know  Jean  Valjean  thor- 
oughly on  your  behalf.  I  say  that  Jean  Valjean  and  Madeleine 
are  the  same,  and  I  say  that  Javert  had  no  other  assassir 
but  Javert,  and  when  I  say  this,  I  have  the  proofs,  not  manu- 
script proofs,  for  writing  is  suspicious  and  complaisant,  bu1 
printed  proofs." 

While  speaking,  Thenardier  extracted  from  the  parce! 
two  newspapers,  yellow,  faded,  and  strongly  saturated  with 
tobacco.  One  of  these  papers,  broken  in  all  the  folds,  and 
falling  in  square  rags,  seemed  much  older  than  the  other. 

"Two  facts,  two  proofs,"  said  Thenardier,  as  he  handec 
Marius  the  two  open  newspapers. 

These  two  papers  the  reader  knows:   one,  the  older, 
number  of  the  Drapeau  Blanc  for  July  25,  1823,    of   whicl 
the  exact  text  was  given  at  page  419,  Vol.  I,  established  th* 
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hntity  of  M.  Madeleine  and  Jean  Valjean;  the  other,  a 
\oniteur,  of  June  15,  1832,  announced  the  suicide  of  Javert, 
ding  that  it  was  found,  from  a  verbal  report  made  by 
vert  to  the  prefet,  that  he  had  been  made  prisoner  at  the 
rricade  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie,  and  owed  his  life  to  the 
(ignanimity  of  an  insurgent,  who,  when  holding  him  under 
;  pistol,  instead  of  blowing  out  his  brains  iired  in  the  air. 
liarius  read.  Here  was  evidence,  a  certain  date,  irrefraga- 
h  proof,  for  these  two  papers  had  not  been  printed  ex- 
essly  to  support  Thenardier's  statement,  and  the  note 
jblished  in  the  Moniteur  was  officially  communicated  by  the 
efecture  of  police.  Marius  could  no  longer  doubt,  the 
bhier's  information  was  false,  and  he  was  himself  mistaken. 
Jan  Valjean,  suddenly  growing  grand,  issued  from  the  cloud, 
|d  Marius  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  joy. 
I" What,  then,  this  poor  fellow  is  an  admirable  man!  all 
ps  fortune  is  really  his!  He  is  Madeleine,  the  providence  of 
\  entire  town!  he  is  Jean  Valjean,  the  saviour  of  Javert! 

is  a  hero!  he  is  a  saint !" 
|"  He  is  not  a  saint,  and  he  is  not  a  hero/'  said  Thenardier; 
lie  is  an  assassin  and  a  robber.' • 

^And  he  added  with  the  accent  of  a  man  beginning  to  feel 
nself  possessed  of  some  authority,  "Let  us  calm  ourselves. " 
Robber,  assassin;  these  words,  which  Marius  believed  had 
^appeared,  and  which  had  returned,  fell  upon  him  like  an 
;  douche. 

'Still,"  he  said 

!•'■  Still,"  said  Thenardier,  "Jean  Valjean  did  not  rob  M. 

ideleine,  but  he  is  a  robber;  he  did  not  assassinate  Javert, 
It  he  is  an  assassin." 
'"Are  you  alluding,"  Marius  continued,  "to  that  wretched 

ft  committed  forty  years  back,  and  expiated,  as  is  proved 
t>m  those  very  papers,  by  a  whole  life  of  repentance,  self- 
nial,  and  virtue?" 
'"I  say  assassination  and  Fobbery,  M.  lc  Baron,  and  repeat 
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that  I  am  alluding  to  recent  facts.  What  I  have  to  reve 
to  you  is  perfectly  unknown  and  unpublished,  and  you  nic 
perhaps  find  in  it  the  source  of  the  fortune  cleverly  offere 
by  Jean  Valjean  to  Madame  la  Barronne.  I  say  skillfull 
for  it  would  not  be  a  stupid  act,  by  a  donation  of  that  natur 
to  step  into  an  honorable  house,  whose  comforts  he  wou 
share,  and  at  the  same  time  hide  the  crime,  enjoy  his  robber 
bury  his  name,  and  create  a  family. " 

"  I  could  interrupt  you  here, "  Marius  observed,  "  but  go  on. 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron,  I  will  tell  you  all,  leaving  the  rewai 
to  your  generosity,  for  the  secret  is  worth  its  weight  in  gol 
You  will  say  to  me,  'Why  not  apply  to  Jean  Valjean?'  F< 
a  very  simple  reason.  I  know  that  he  has  given  up  all  h 
property  in  your  favor,  and  I  consider  the  combination  h 
genious;  but  he  has  not  a  half -penny  left.  He  would  sho 
me  his  empty  hands,  and  as  I  want  money  for  my  voyaj 
to  La  Joya,  I  prefer  you,  who  have  everything,  to  him  wl 
has  nothing.  As  I  am  rather  fatigued,  permit  me  to  take 
chair." 

Marius  sat  down,  and  made  him  a  sign  to  do  the  sam 
Thenardier  installed  himself  in  an  easy-chair,  took  up  tl 
newspapers,  put  them  back  in  the  parcel,  and  muttered,  i 
he  dug  his  nail  into  the  Drapeau  Blanc,  "  It  cost  me  a  deal  i 
trouble  to  procure  this."  This  done,  he  crossed  his  leg 
threw  himself  in  the  chair  in  the  attitude  of  men  who  aj 
certain  of  what  they  are  stating,  and  then  began  his  narratii 
gravely,  and  laying  a  stress  on  his  words: 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron,  on  June  6,  1832,  about  a  year  ag 
and  on  the  day  of  the  riots,  a  man  was  in  the  great  sewer 
Paris,  at  the  point  where  the  sewer  falls  into  the  Seine,  b 
tween  the  Pont  des  Invalides  and  the  Pont  de  Jena. " 

Marius  hurriedly  drew  his  chair  closer  to  Thenardier 
Thenardier  noticed  this  movement,  and  continued  with  t 
slowness  of  an  orator  who  holds  his  hearer  and  feels 
adversary  quivering  under  his  words: 
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' This  man,  forced  to  hide  himself,  for  reasons,  however, 
:onnected  with  politics,  had  selected  the  sewer  as  his 
nicile,  and  had  the  key  of  it.  It  was,  I  repeat,  June  6, 
I  about  eight  in  the  evening  the  man  heard  a  noise  in  the 
/er;  feeling  greatly  surprised,  he  concealed  himself  and 
tched.  It  was  a  sound  of  footsteps;  some  one  was  walking 
the  darkness  and  coming  in  his  direction;  strange  to  say, 
re  was  another  man  beside  himself  in  the  sewer.  As  the 
let  of  the  sewer  was  no  great  distance  off,  a  little  light  which 
ssed  through  enabled  him  to  see  the  new-comer,  and  that  he 
s  carrying  something  on  his  back.  He  walked  in  a  stoop- 
;  posture;  he  was  an  ex-convict,  and  what  he  had  on  his 
mlders  was  a  corpse.  A  flagrant  case  of  assassination,  if 
t  there  was  one;  as  for  the  robbery,  that  is  a  matter  of 
lirse,  for  no  one  kills  a  man  gratis.  This  convict  was  going 
throw  the  body  into  the  river,  and  a  fact  worth  notice  is, 
it  before  reaching  the  outlet  the  convict,  who  had  come 
ong  way  through  the  sewer,  was  obliged  to  pass  a  frightful 
e,  in  which  it  seems  that  he  might  have  left  the  corpse; 
t  the  sewer-men  who  came  to  effect  the  repairs  next  day 
uld  have  found  the  murdered  man  there,  and  that  did  not 
t  the  assassin.  Hence  he  preferred  carrying  the  corpse 
*oss  the  slough,  and  his  efforts  must  have  been  frightful; 
was  impossible  to  risk  one's  life  more  completely,  and  I  do 
I  understand  how  he  got  out  of  it  alive. " 
Harius's  chair  came  nearer,  and  Thenardier  took  advantage 
•t  to  draw  a  long  breath;  then  he  continued: 
''Monsieur  le  Baron,  a  sewer  is  not  the  Champ  de  Mars; 
krything  is  wanting  there,  even  space,  and  when  two  men 
\  in  it  together,  they  must  meet.  This  happened,  and  the 
in  who  was  domiciled  there  and  the  passer-by  were  com- 
lled  to  bid  each  other  good-evening,  to  their  mutual  regret, 
le  passer-by  said  to  the  domiciled  man,  You  see  what 
\have  on  my  back.  I  must  go  out;  you  have  the  key,  so 
oe  it  to  me.    This  convict  was  a  man  of  terrible  strength, 
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and  there  was  no  chance  of  refusing  him;  still,  the  man  wh 
held  the  key  parleyed,  solely  to  gain  time.  He  examine 
the  dead  man,  but  he  could  see  nothing,  except  that  he  ws 
young,  well  dressed,  had  a  rich  look,  and  was  quite  di< 
figured  with  blood.  While  talking,  he  managed  to  tear  of 
without  the  murderer  perceiving  it,  a  piece  of  the  skirt  of  th 
victim's  coat,  as  a  convincing  proof,  you  understand,  a  mear 
of  getting  on  the  track  of  the  affair,  and  bringing  the  crim 
home  to  the  criminal.  He  placed  the  piece  of  cloth  in  h 
pocket;  after  which  he  opened  the  grating,  allowed  the  ma 
with  the  load  on  his  back  to  go  out,  locked  the  grating  agaii 
and  ran  away,  not  feeling  at  all  desirous  to  be  mixed  up  an 
further  in  the  adventure,  or  to  be  present  when  the  assassi 
threw  the  corpse  into  the  river.  You  now  understand;  tk 
man  who  carried  the  corpse  was  Jean  Valjean,  the  one  wh 
had  the  key  is  speaking  to  you  at  this  moment,  and  tl] 
piece  of  the  coat-skirt " 

Thenardier  completed  the  sentence  by  drawing  from  h 
pocket  and  holding  level  with  his  eyes  a  ragged  piece  of  blac 
cloth,  all  covered  with  dark  spots.  Marius  had  risen  palj 
scarce  breathing,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  black  patch,  an« 
without  uttering  a  syllable,  or  without  taking  his  eyes,  off  tl 
rag,  he  fell  back,  and,  with  his  right  hand  extended  behin 
him,  felt  for  the  key  of  a  wall-cupboard  near  the  mante 
piece.  He  found  this  key,  opened  the  cupboard,  and  thrui 
his  hand  without  looking  or  once  taking  his  eyes  off  the  ra 
which  Thenardier  displayed.  In  the  meanwhile  Thenardi* 
continued: 

66 Monsieur  le  Baron,  I  have  the  strongest  grounds  for  h 
lieving   that   the    assassinated   young   man   was   a  wealt 
foreigner,  drawn  by  Jean  Valjean  into  a  trap,  and  carryii 
an  enormous  sum  about  him." 

"I  was  the  young  man,  and  here  is  the  coat!"  cried  Mari 
as  he  threw  on  the  floor  an  old  blood-stained  coat.  The 
taking  the  patch  from  Thenardier's  hand,  he  bent  over  t 
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>at  and  put  it  in  its  place  in  the  skirt;  the  rent  fitted  exactly, 
id  the  fragment  completed  the  coat.  Thenardier  was 
3trified,  and  thought,  "Em  sold. " 

Marius  drew  himself  up,  shuddering,  desperate,  and  radiant; 
3  felt  in  his  pocket,  and  walking  furiously  toward  Thenardier, 
trusting  almost  into  his  face  his  hand  full  of  five  hundred  and 
ousand  francs  notes: 

"  You  are  an  infamous  wretch!  you  are  a  liar,  a  calumniator, 

id  a  villain!     You  came  to  accuse  that  man,  and  you  have 

stifled  him;  you  came  to  ruin  him,  and  have  only  succeeded 

glorifying  him.     And  it  is  you  who  are  a  robber!  it  is  you 

ho  are  an  assassin!  I  saw  you,  Thenardier  Jondrette,  at  that 

m  on  the  Boulevard  de  PHopital.     I  know  enough  about 

m  to  send  you  to  the  galleys,  and  even  further  if  I  liked. 

{here  are  a  thousand  francs,  ruffian  that  you  are." 

And  he  threw  a  thousand-franc  note  at  Thenardier. 

"Ah,     Jondrette — Thenardier,    vile    scoundrel,     let    this 

rve  you  as  a  lesson,  you  hawker  of  secrets,  you  dealer  in 

ysteries,  you  searcher  in  the  darkness,  you  villain,  take 

ese  five  hundred  francs,  and  be  off.     Waterloo  protects 


)U." 


"Waterloo!"  Thenardier  growled,  as  he  pocketed  the  five 
andred  francs. 

"Yes,  assassin!  you  saved  there  the  life  of  a  colonel." 
"A  general!"  Thenardier  said,  raising  his  head. 
"A  colonel,"  Marius  repeated  furiously,  "I  would  not  give 
farthing  for  a  general.     And  you  come  here  to  commit  an 
^amy!     I  tell  you  that  you  have  committed  every  crime! 
Igonel     Be   off!     Be   happy,    that   is   all   I    desire!     Ah, 
onster!  here  are  three  thousand  francs  more;  take  them, 
ou  will  start  to-morrow  for  America  with  your  daughter, 
r  your  wife  is  dead,  you  abominable  liar!     I  will  watch 
fer  your  departure,  bandit,  and  at  the  moment  when  you  set 
11,  pay  you  twenty  thousand  francs.     Go  and  get  hanged 
sewhere. " 
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"Monsieur  le  Baron,"  Thenardier  answered,  bowing  tc 
the  ground,  "accept  my  eternal  gratitude." 

And  Thenardier  left  the  room,  understanding  nothing  ol 
all  this,  but  stupefied  and  ravished  by  this  sweet  crushing 
under  bags  of  gold,  and  this  lightning  flashing  over  his  heai 
in  the  shape  of  bank-notes. 

Let  us  finish  at  once  with  this  man:  two  days  after  th< 
events  we  have  just  recorded  he  started  for  America,  under  { 
false  name,  with  his  daughter  Azelma,  and  provided  with  at 
order  on  a  New- York  banker  for  twenty  thousand  franca 
The  moral  corruption  of  Thenardier,  the  spoiled  bourgeois 
was  irremediable,  and  he  was  in  America  what  he  had  been  ij 
Europe.  The  contact  with  a  wicked  man  is  sometime!) 
sufficient  to  rot  a  good  action,  and  to  make  something  baj 
issue  from  it;  with  this  money  of  Marius,  Thenardier  turned 
slave-dealer. 

So  soon  as  Thenardier  had  departed,  Marius  ran  into  thi 
garden  where  Cosette  was  still  walking. 

"Cosette,  Cosette,"  he  cried,  "come,  come  quickly,  le 
us  be  off.  Basque,  a  hackney-coach.  Cosette,  come!  ol 
heavens!  it  was  he  who  saved  my  life!  let  us  not  lose  a  minute 
Put  on  your  shawl." 

Cosette  thought  him  mad  and  obeyed.  He  could  no 
breathe,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  to  check  its  beating 
He  walked  up  and  down  with  long  strides,  and  embrace* 
Cosette.  "O  Cosette,"  he  said,  "I  am  wretched."  Mariu 
was  amazed,  for  he  was  beginning  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  som 
strange,  lofty,  and  somber  figure  in  this  Jean  Valjean,  A: 
extraordinary  virtue  appeared  before  him,  supreme  and  gentle 
and  humble  in  its  immensity,  and  the  convict  was  trans 
figured  into  Christ.  Marius  was  dazzled  by  this  prodig) 
and  though  he  knew  not  exactly  what  he  saw,  it  was  granc 
In  an  instant  the  hackney-coach  was  at  the  gate.  Marii 
helped  Cosette  in  and  followed  her. 

"Driver,"  he  cried,  "No.  7,  Rue  de  PHomme  Arme. " 
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"Oh,  how  glad  I  am,"  said  Cosette,  "Rue  de  PHomme 
■me;  I  did  not  dare  speak  to  you  about  Monseiur  Jean,  but 
I  are  going  to  see  him." 

"  Your  father,  Cosette !  your  father  more  than  ever.  Cosette, 
see  it  all.  You  told  me  you  never  received  the  letter  I  sent 
u  by  Gavroche.  It  must  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  Cosette, 
d  he  came  to  the  barricade  to  save  me.  As  it  is  his  sole 
ity  to  be  an  angel,  in  passing  he  saved  others:  he  saved 
vert.  He  drew  me  out  of  that  gulf  to  give  me  to  you;  he 
rried  me  on  his  back  through  that  frightful  sewer.  Ah! 
im  a  monstrous  ingrate!  Cosette,  after  having  been  your 
ovidence,  he  was  mine.  Just  imagine- that  there  was  a 
rrible  pit,  in  which  a  man  could  be  drowned  a  hundred 
nes,  drowned  in  mud,  Cosette;  and,  he  carried  me  through 
I  had  fainted;  I  saw  nothing,  I  heard  nothing,  I  could  not 
low  anything  about  my  own  adventures.  We  are  going  to 
ing  him  back  with  us,  and,  whether  he  is  willing  or  not, 
:  shall  never  leave  us  again.  I  only  hope  he  is  at  home! 
only  hope  we  shall  find  him!  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  my 
e  in  revering  him.  Yes,  it  must  have  been  so,  Cosette,  and 
avroche  must  have  given  him  my  letter.  That  explains 
erything.  You  understand." 
Cosette  did  not  understand  a  word. 
"You  are  right,"  she  said  to  him. 
In  the  meanwhile  the.  hackney-coach  rolled  along. 


CHAPTER  V 

A  Night  behind  Which  is  Day 

At  the  knock  he  heard  at  his  door,  Jean    Valjean  turnec 
round. 

"Come  in,"  he  said  feebly. 

The  door  opened,  and  Cosette  and  Marius  appeared 
Cosette  rushed  into  the  room.  Marius  remained  on  th< 
threshold,  leaning  against  the  door-post. 

"Cosette,"  said  Jean  Valjean;  and  he  sat  up  in  his  chaii] 
with  his  arms  outstretched  and  opened,  haggard,  livid,  anc 
sinister,  but  with  an  immense  joy  in  his  eyes.  Cosette 
suffocated  with  emotion,  fell  on  Jean  Valjean's  breast. 

"Father,"  she  said. 

Jean  Valjean,  utterly  overcome,  stammered,  "Cosette, 
she — you — madame!  it  is  you!  oh,  my  God!" 

And  clasped  in  Cosette's  arms,  he  exclaimed: 

"It  is  you!  you  are  here;  you  forgive  me,  then!" 

Marius,  drooping  his  eyelids  to  keep  his  tears  from  flowing 
advanced  a  step,  and  muttered  between  his  lips,  which  weri 
convulsively  clinched  to  stop  his  sobs: 

"Father!" 

"And  you,  too,  you  forgive  me,"  said  Jean  Valjean. 

Marius  could  not  find  a  word  to  say,  and  Jean  Valjea: 
added,  "Thank  you. "  Cosette  took  off  her  shawl  and  thre^ 
her  bonnet  on  the  bed. 

"It  is  in  my  way,"  she  said 
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And,  sitting  down  on  the  old  man's  knees,  she  parted  his 
ay  hair  with  an  adorable  movement,  and  kissed  his  forehead. 
>an  Valjean,  who  was  wandering,  let  her  do  so.  Cosette, 
ho  only  comprehended  very  vaguely,  redoubled  her  caresses, 
I  if  she  wished  to  pay  the  debt  of  Marius,  and  Jean  Valjean 
lammered: 

"How  foolish  a  man  can  be!  I  fancied  that  I  should  not 
e  her  again.  Just  imagine,  Monsieur  Pontmercy,  that  at 
e  very  moment  when  you  came  in  I  was  saying,  '  It  is  all 
rer.  There  is  her  little  dress.  I  am  a  wretched  man.  I 
tall  not  see  Cosette  again, l  I  was  saying  at  the  very  moment 
hen  you  were  coming  up  the  stairs.  What  an  idiot  I  was! 
man  can  be  as  idiotic  as  that!  but  people  count  without 
od.  God  says,  'You  imagine  that  you  are  going  to  be 
mndoned;  nq;  things  will  not  happen  like  that.  Down  below, 
ere  is  a  poor  old  fellow  who  wants  an  angel.'  And  the 
igel  comes,  and  he  sees  Cosette  again,  and  he  sees  his  little 
osette  again.  Oh!  I  was  very  unhappy." 
For  a  moment  he  was  unable  to  speak;  then  he  went 
1: 

'  I  really  wanted  to  see  Cosette  for  a  little  while  every  now 
id  then,  for  a  heart  requires  a  bone  to  gnawT.  Still,  I  felt 
tat  I  was  in  the  way.  I  said  to  myself,  'They  do  not  want 
>u,  so  stop  in  your  corner;  a  man  has  no  right  to  pay  ever- 
sting  visits.'  Ah!  blessed  be  God!  I  see  her  again.  Do 
m  know,  Cosette,  that  your  husband  is  very  handsome? 
j-hat  a  pretty  embroidered  collar  you  are  wearing,  I  like  that 
•(<ttern;  your  husband  chose  it,  did  he  not?  And,  then,  you 
III  need  cashmere  shawls.  Monsieur  Pontmercy,  let  me 
1 11  her  Cosette;  it  will  not  be  for  long." 
And  Cosette  replied: 

"How  unkind  to  have  left  us  like  that!  where  have  you  been 
>?  why  were  you  away  so  long?  Formerly,  your  absence 
id  not  last  over  three  or  four  days.  I  sent  Nicolette,  and  the 
ft$wer  always  was,  'He  has  not  returned.'     When  did  you 
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get  back  ?  why  did  you  not  let  us  know  ?  are  you  aware  thai 
you  are  greatly  changed?  Oh,  naughty  papa,  he  has  been 
ill,  and  we  did  not  know  it.  Here,  Marius,  feel  how  cold  his 
hand  is!" 

"  So  you  are  here !  so  you  forgive  me,  Monsieur  Pontmercy !  I 
Jean  Valjean  repeated. 

At  this  remark,  all  that  was  swelling  in  Marius's  heart 
found  vent,  and  he  burst  forth: 

"Do  you  hear,  Cosette?  he  asks  my  pardon.  And  do  you 
know  what  he  did  for  me,  Cosette?  He  saved  my  life;  hfl 
did  more, — he  gave  you  to  me;  and,  after  saving  me  and  giving 
you  to  me,  Cosette,  what  did  he  do  for  himself  ?  He  sacrificed 
himself.  That  is  the  man  he  is!  And  to  me,  who  am  s^ 
ungrateful,  so  pitiless,  so  forgetful,  and  so  guilty,  he  say$ 
'  Thank  you!'  Cosette,  my  whole  life  spent,  at  this  man's 
feet  would  be  too  little.  That  barricade,  that  sewer,  thai 
furnace,  that  pit,  he  went  through  them  all  for  me  and  fot 
you,  Cosette!  He  carried  me  through  every  form  of  deatfy 
which  he  held  at  bay  from  me  and  accepted  for  him  sell. 
This  man  possesses  every  courage,  every  virtue,  every  heroism^ 
and  every  holiness.     He  is  an  angel,  Cosette." 

"Stop,  stop!"  Jean  Valjean  said  in  a  whisper;  "whj 
talk  in  that  way?" 

"But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  it?"  exclaimed  Marius 
with  a  passion  in  which  was  veneration;  "it  is  your  faulty 
also.  You  save  people's  lives,  and  conceal  the  fact  from  themj 
You  do  more;  under  the  pretext  of  unmasking  yourself,  yoi) 
calumniate  yourself.     It  is  frightful." 

"I  told  the  truth,"  Jean  Valjean  replied. 

"No,"  Marius  retorted,  "the  truth  is  the  whole  truth,  anc 
you  did  not  tell  that.     You  were  Monsieur  Madeleine,  whj 
not  tell  me  so?     You  saved  Javert,  why  not  tell  me  so? 
owed  you  life,  why  not  tell  me  so?" 

"Because  I  thought  like  you,  and  found  that  you  wen 
right.     It  was  necessary  that  I  should  leave  you.     Had  yoi 
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own  of  the  sewer,  you  would  have  compelled  me  to  remain 

th  you,  and  hence  I  held  my  tongue.     Had  I  spoken,  I 

ould  have  been  in  the  way." 

"Been  in  the  way  of  whom?  of  what?"     Marius  broke 

it.     "Do  you  fancy  that  you  are  going  to  remain  here? 

e  mean  to  take  you  back  with   us.     Oh!  good  heaven! 

ien  I  think  that  I  only  learned  all  this  by  accident!     We 

all  take  you  away  with  us,  for  you  form  a  part  of  our- 

lves;  you  are  her  father  and  mine.     You  shall  not  spend 

tother  day  in  this  frightful  house,  so  do  not  fancy  you  will 

j  here  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow,"  said  Jean  Valjean,  "I  shall  be  no  longer 
^re,  but  I  shall  not  be  at  your  house." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Marius  asked.  "Oh!  no,  we  shall 
)t  let  you  travel  any  more;  you  shall  not  leave  us  again,  for 
>u  belong  to  us,  and  we  will  not  let  you  go. " 

"This  time  it  is  for  good,"  Cosette  added;  "we  have  a 
Triage  below,  and  I  mean  to  carry  you  off;  if  necessary,  I 
tall   employ   force." 

And,  laughing,  she  feigned  to  raise  the  old  man  in  her  arms. 

"Your  room  is  still  all  ready  in  our  house,"  she  went  on. 
If  you  only  knewT  how  pretty  the  garden  is  just  at  present! 
ie  azaleas  are  getting  on  splendidly;  the  walks  are  covered 
ith  river  sand,  and  there  are  little  violet  shells.  You  shall 
it  my  strawberries,  for  it  is  I  who  water  them.  And  no 
OTe  madame  and  no  more  Monsieur  Jean,  for  we  live  in  a 
'public,  do  we  not,  Marius?  The  programme  is  changed. 
■  you  only  knew,  father,  what  a  sorrow  I  had;  a  redbreast 
Id  made  its  nest  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  a  horrible  cat 
iiled  it  for  me.  My  poor,  pretty  little  redbreast,  that  used  to 
lrust  its  head  out  of  its  window  and  look  at  me!  I  cried 
3out  it,  and  could  have  killed  the  cat!  But  now,  nobody 
eeps,  everybody  laughs,  everybody  is  happy.  You  will 
ome  with  us;  how  pleased  grandfather  will  be!  You  will 
ave  your  bed  in  the  garden,  you  will  cultivate  it,  and  we  will 
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see  whether  your  strawberries  are  as  line  as  mine.     And, 
then,  I  will  do  all  you  wish,  and  you  will  obey  me. " 

Jean  Valjean  listened  without  hearing;  he  heard  the  music 
of  her  voice  rather  than  the  meaning  of  her  words,  and  one  of 
those  heavy  tears,  which  are  the  black  pearls  of  the  soul; 
slowly  collected  in  his  eye.  *He  murmured: 

"The  proof  that  God  is  good  is  that  she  is  here." 

"My  father !"   Cosette  said. 

Jean  Valjean  continued: 

"It  is  true  it  would  be  charming  to  live  together.  They 
have  their  trees  full  of  birds,  and  I  should  walk  about  with 
Cosette.  It  is  sweet  to  be  with  persons  who  live,  who  say 
to  each  other  good-morning,  and  call  each  other  in  the  garden. 
We  should  each  cultivate  a  little  bed,  she  would  give  me 
her  strawberries  to  eat,  and  I  would  let  her  pick  my  rosesi 
It  would  be  delicious,  but " 

He  broke  off,  and  said  gently,  "It  is  a  pity." 

The  tear  did  not  fall;  it  was  recalled,  and  Jean  Valjean 
substituted  a  smile  for  it.  Cosette  took  both  the  old  man's 
hands  in  hers. 

"  Good  Heaven!"  she  said,  "your  hands  have  grown  colder. 
Can  you  be  ill?  are  you  suffering?" 

"I — no,"  Jean  Valjean  replied;  "I  am  quite  well.  It  is 
only "     He  stopped. 

"Only   what?" 

"I  am  going  to  die  directly." 

Marius  and  Cosette  shuddered. 

"Die!"    Marius    exclaimed. 

"Yes,  but  that  is  nothing,"  said  Jean  Valjean. 

He  breathed,  smiled,  and  added: 

"Cosette,  you  were  talking  to  me;  go  on,  speak  again ;i 
your  redbreast  is  dead,  then  ?  speak,  that  I  may  hear  youfi 


voice." 


Marius,  who  was  petrified,  looked  at  the  old  man,  and) 
Cosette  uttered  a  piercing  shriek. 
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" Father,  father,  you  will  live!  you  are  going  to  live.  I 
sist  on  your  living;  do  you  hear?" 

Jean  Valjean  raised  his  head  to  her,  with  adoration. 

"Oh,  yes,  forbid  me  dying.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  I 
•all  obey.  I  was  on  the  road  to  death  when  you  arrived, 
it  that  stopped  me.     I  fancied  I  was  being  born  again. " 

"You  are  full  of  strength  and  life,"  Marius  exclaimed; 
:an  you  suppose  that  a  man  dies  like  that  ?     You  have  known 

ief   jut  you  shall  know  it  no  more.     It  is  I  who  ask  pardon 

you  on  my  knees !  You  are  going  to  live  and  live  with  us, 
id  live  a  long  time.  We  will  take  you  with  us,  and  shall 
ive  henceforth  but  one  thought — your  happiness !" 

"You  hear,"  said  Cosette,  who  was  all  in  tears,  "Marius 
ys  that  you  will  not  die." 

Jean  Valjean  continued  to  smile. 

"Even  if  you  were  to  take  me  home  with  you,  Monsieur 
ontmercy,  would  that  prevent  me  being  what  I  am?  No. 
od  has  thought,  the  same  as  you  and  I,  and  He  .does  not 
ter  his  opinion.  It  is  better  for  me  to  be  gone.  [Death  is 
i  excellent  arrangement,  and  God  knows  better  than  we 
d  what  we  want.  I  am  certain  that  it  is  right,  that  you  should 
2  happy,-.  ih&4-  Monsieur  Pontmercy  should  have  Cosette, 
lat  youth  should  espouse  the  dawn,  that  there  should  be 
round  you,  my  children,  lilacs  and  nightingales,  that  your 
fe  should  be  a  smooth  lawn  bathed  in  sunlight,  that  all  the 
lichantments  of  heaven  should  fill  your  soul/,  and  that  I  who 
*n  good  for  nothing  should  now  die.  Come,  be  reasonable, 
ik  thing  is  possible  now,  and  I  fully  feel  that  all  is  over.  An 
">ur  ago  I  had  a  fainting-fit,  and  last  night  I  drank  the  whole 
!  that  jug  of  water.  How  kind  your  husband  is,  Cosette! 
ou  are  much  better  with  him  than  with  me!" 

There  was  a  noise  at  the  door;  it  was  the  physician  come  to 
ay  his  visit. 

"Good-day,  and  good-bye,  doctor,"  said  Jean  Valjean, 
here  are  my  poor  children." 
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Marius  went  up  to  the  physician,  and  addressed  but  one 
word  to  him,  "Sir?" — but  in  the  manner  of  pronouncing  ii 
there  was  a  whole  question.  The  physician  answered  the 
question  by  an  expressive  glance, 

" Because  things  are  unpleasant,"  said  Jean  Valjean,  "thai 
is  no  reason  to  be  unjust  tojGk)d. " 

There  was  a  silence,  and  every  chest  was  oppressed.  Jear 
Valjean  turned  to  Cosette,  and  began  contemplating  her 
as  if  he  wished  to  take  that  last  look  with  him  into  eternity 
In  the  deep  shadow  into  which  he  had  already  sunk  ecstasj 
was  still  possible  for  him  in  gazing  on  Cosette.  The  reflection 
of  her  sweet  countenance  illumined  his  pale  face,  for  the 
sepulcher  may  have  its  brilliancy. 

The  physician  felt  his  pulse. 

"Ah,  it  was  you  that  he  wanted,"  he  said,  looking  at 
Marius  and  Cosette. 

And,  bending  down  to  Marius's  ear,  he  whispered: 

"Too  late." 

Jean  Valjean,  almost  without  ceasing  to  regard  Cosette, 
looked  at  Marius  and  the  physician  with  serenity,  and  the 
scarcely  articulated  words  could  be  heard  pass  his  lips: 

"It  is  nothing  to  die,  but  it  is  frightful  not  to  live." 

All  at  once  he  rose — such  return  of  strength  is  at  times  a( 
sign  of  the  death-agony.  He  walked  with  a  firm  step  to  thd 
wall,  thrust  aside  Marius  and  the  doctor,  who  wished  to  help 
him,  detached  from  the  wall  the  small  copper  crucifix  hanging 
on  it,  returned  to  his  seat  with  all  the  vigor  of  full  health, 
and  said,  as  he  laid  the  crucifix  on  the  table: 

"There  is  the  great  martyr." 

Then  his  chest  sank  in,  his  head  vacillated,  as  if  the  intoxi- 
cation of  the  tomb  were  seizing  on  him,  and  his  hands,  lying 
on  his  knees,  began  pulling  at  the  cloth  of  his  trousers. 
Cosette  supported  his  shoulders  and  sobbed,  and  tried  to 
speak  to  him,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Through  her  words 
mingled  with  that  lugubrious  saliva  which  accompanies  tears, 
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uch  sentences  as  this  could  be  distinguished:  "Father, 
io  not  leave  us.  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  only  found  you 
,gain  to  lose  you?"  It  might  be  said  that  the  death-agony 
noves  like  a  serpent;  it  comes,  goes,  advances  toward  the 
;rave,  and  then  turns  back  toward  life;  there  is  a  species 
>f  groping  in  the  action  of  death.  Jean  Valjean,  after  this 
>artial  syncope,  rallied,  shook  his  forehead  as  if  to  make  the 
larkness  fall  off  it,  and  became  again  almost  quite  lucid. 
le  caught  hold  of  Cosette's  sleeve  and  kissed  it. 

"He  is  recovering,  doctor,  he  is  recovering,"  Marius 
ried. 

"  You  are  both  good,"  said  Jean  Valjean,  "and  I  am  going 
3  tell  you  what  causes  me  sorrow.  It  causes  me  sorrow, 
lonsieur  Pontmercy,  that  you  have  refused  to  touch  that 
loney,  but  it  is  really  your  wife's.  I  will  explain  to  you, 
ly  children,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Black 
it  comes  from  England,  and  white  jet  from  Norway;  it  is 
11  in  that  paper  there  which  you  will  read.  I  invented  the 
abstitution  of  soldered  snaps  for  welded  snaps  in  bracelets ; 
ley  are  prettier,  better,  and  not  so  dear.  You  can  under- 
:and  what  money  can  be  earned  by  it;  so  Cosette's  fortune 

really  hers.  I  give  you  these  details  that  your  mind  may 
e  at  rest!" 

The  porter's  wife  had  come  up,  and  was  peeping  through 
\e  open  door;  the  physician  sent  her  off,  but  could  not 

event  the  zealous  old  woman  crying  to  the  dying  man 
jfore  she  went: 

"Will  you  have  a  priest?" 

"I  have  one,"  Jean  Valjean  answered. 

And  he  seemed  to  point  with  his  finger  to  a  spot  over  his 
sad,  where,  one  might  say,  he  saw  some  one;  it  is  probable, 
i  truth,  that  the  bishop  was  present  at  this  death  scene. 

Cosette  gently  placed  a  pillow  behind  Jean  Valjean's  back, 
ad    he    continued: 

"Monsieur  Pontmercy,  have  no  fears,  I  conjure  you.     The 
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six  hundred  thousand  francs  are  really  Cosette's!  I  shoulc 
have  thrown  away  my  life  if  you  do  not  employ  them!  We 
had  succeeded  in  making  those  beads  famously,  and  we 
competed  with  what  is  called  Berlin  jewelry.  For  instance 
the  black  beads  of  Germany  cannot  be  equalled,  for  a  gross 
which  contains  twelve  hundred  well-cut  beads,  only  costs 
three  francs." 

When  a  being  who  is  dear  to  us  is  about  to  die,  we  regarc 
him  with  a  look  which  grapples  him,  and  would  like  to  retail 
him.  Cosette  and  Marius  stood  before  him,  hand  in  hand 
dumb  through  agony,  not  knowing  what  to  say  to  death,  de- 
spairing and  trembling.  With  each  moment  Jean  Valjear 
declined,  sank,  and  approached  nearer  to  the  dark  horizon 
His  breathing  had  become  intermittent,  and  a  slight  rattle 
impeded  it.  He  had  a  difficulty  in  moving  his  fore-arm,  his 
feet  had  lost  all  movement,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
helplessness  of  the  limbs  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  bodj 
increased,  all  the  majesty  of  the  soul  ascended  and  was  dis- 
played on  his  forehead.  The  light  of  the  unknown  world 
was  already  visible  in  his  eyeballs. 

His  face  grew  pale,  and  at  the  same  time  smiling;  life 
was  no  longer  there,  but  there  was  something  else.  His 
breath  stopped,  but  his  glance  expanded;  he  was  a  corpse 
on  whom  wings  could  be  seen.  He  made  Cosette  a  sign  tc 
approach,  and  then  Marius;  it  was  evidently  the  last  minute 
of  the  last  hour,  and  he  began  speaking  to  them  in  so  faint  a 
voice  that  it  seemed  to  come  from  a  distance,  and  it  was  ai- 
jf  there  were  henceforth  a  wall  between  them  and  him. 

"Come  hither,  both  of  you;  I  love  you  dearly.  Oh!  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  die  like  this!  You,  too,  love  me,  my  Cosette 
I  felt  certain  that  you  had  always  a  fondness  for  the  pool 
old  man.  How  kind  it  was  of  you  to  place  that  pillow  at  mj 
back!  You  will  weep  for  me  a  little,  will  you  not  ?  but  not  toe 
much,  for  I  do  not  wish  you  to  feel  real  sorrow.  You  musi 
amuse  yourselves,   my  children.     I  forgot   to  tell  you  thai 
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nore  profit  was  made  on  the  buckles  without  tongues  than  on 
ill  the  rest;  the  gross  cost  two  francs  to  produce,  and  sold  for 
ixty.  It  was  really  a  good  trade,  so  you  must  not  feel  sur- 
mised at  the  six  hundred  thousand  francs,  Monsieur  Pont- 
nercy.  It  is  honest  money.  You  can  be  rich  without  any 
ear.  You  must  have  a  carriage,  now  and  then  a  box  at  the 
>pera,  handsome  ball-dresses,  my  Cosette,  and  give  good 
linners  to  your  friends,  and  be  very  happy.  I  was  writing 
iust  now  to  Cosette.  She  will  find  my  letter.  To  her  I 
eave  the  two  candlesticks  on  the  mantel-piece.  They  are 
ilver,  but  to  me  they  are  made  of  gold,  of  diamonds;  they 
hange  the  candles  placed  in  them  into  consecrated  tapers, 
know  not  whether  the  man  who  gave  them  to  me  is  satisfied 
vith  me  above,  but  I  have  done  what  I  could.  My  children, 
ou  will  not  forget  that  I  am  a  poor  man;  you  will  have  me 
mried  in  some  corner,  with  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot.  That 
I  my  wish;  no  name  on  the  stone.     If  Cosette  comes  to  see 

now  and  then,  it  will  cause  me  pleasure.  And  you,  too, 
Monsieur  Pontmercy.  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  did 
iot  always  like  you,  and  I  ask  your  forgiveness.  Now,  she 
nd  you  are  only  one  for  me.     I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  for 

feel  that  you  render  Cosette  happy.  If  you  only  knew, 
l/Ionsieur  Pontmercy,  her  pretty  pink  cheeks  were  my  joy, 
pd  when  I  saw  her  at  all  pale  I  was  miserable.  There  is  in 
le  chest  of  drawers  a  five-hundred-franc  note;  I  have  not 
^uched  it,  for  it  is  for  the  poor,  Cosette.  Do  you  see  your 
itle  dress  there  on  the  bed?  do  you  recognize  it?  and  yet  it 
p&  only  ten  years  ago!  How  time  passes!  We  have  been 
liy  happy,  and  it  is  all  over.  Do  not  wTeep,  my  children; 
•am  not  going  very  far,  and  I  shall  see  you  from  there;  you 
dll  only  have  to  look  when  it  is  dark,  and  you  will  see  me 
mile.  Cosette,  do  you  remember  Montfermeil?  You  were 
l  the  woo*d,  and  very  frightened;  do  you  remember  when  I 
ook  the  bucket-handle  ?  It  was  the  first  time  I  touched  your 
retty  little  hand.     It  was  so  cold.     Ah,  you  had  red  hands 
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in  those  days,  miss,  but  now  they  are  very  white.  And  the 
large  doll?  do  you  remember?  You  christened  it  Catherine, 
and  were  sorry  that  you  did  not  take  it  with  you  to  the  convent, 
How  many  times  you  have  made  me  laugh,  my  sweet  angel 
When  it  had  rained,  you  used  to  set  straws  floating  in  the 
gutter,  and  watched  them  go.  One  day  I  gave  you  a  wickej 
battledore  and  a  shuttlecock  with  yellow,  blue,  and  greer 
feathers.  You  have  forgotten  it.  You  were  so  merry  wher 
a  little  girl.  You  used  to  play.  You  would  put  cherries  or 
your  ears.  All  these  are  things  of  the  past.  The  forest* 
through  which  one  has  passed  with  one's  child,  the  tree* 
under  which  we  have  walked,  the  convent  in  which  we  hid 
the  sports,  the  hearty  laughter  of  childhood,  are  shadows 
I  imagined  that  all  this  belonged  to  me,  and  that  was  m; 
stupidity.  Those  Thenardiers  were  very  wicked,  but  w< 
must  forgive  them.  Cosette,  the  moment  has  arrived  to  tel 
you  your  mother's  name.  It  was  Fantine.  Remembe: 
this  name — Fantine.  Fall  on  your  knees  every  time  that  yoi 
pronounce  it.  She  suffered  terribly.  She  loved  you  dearly 
She  knew  as  much  misery  as  you  have  known  happiness 
Such  are  the  distributions  of  God.  He  is  above.  He  see 
us  all,  and  He  knows  all  that  He  does  amid  his  great  stars 
I  am  going  away,  my  children.  Love  each  other  dearly  an< 
always.  There  is  no  other  thing  in  the  world  but  that 
love  one  another.  You  will  sometimes  think  of  the  poor  ol< 
man  who  died  here.  Ah,  my  Cosette,  it  is»not  my  fault  tha 
I  did  not  see  you  every  day,  for  it  broke  my  heart.  I  wenl 
as  far  as  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  must  have  produced  \ 
strange  effect  on  the  people  who  saw  me  pass,  for  I  was  lik! 
a  madman,  and  even  went  out  without  my  hat.  My  children 
I  can  no  longer  see  very  clearly.  I  had  several  things  to  sa; 
to  you,  but  no  matter.  Think  of  me  a  little.  You  are  blesse< 
beings.  I  know  not  what  is  the  matter  with  m£,  but  I  se 
light.  Come  hither.  I  die  happy.  Let  me  lay  my  hand 
on  your  beloved  heads." 
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Cosette  and  Marius  fell  on  their  knees,  heart-broken  and 
boked  with  sobs,  each  under  one  of  Jean  Valjean's  hands, 
'hese  august  hands  did  not  move  again. 

He  had  fallen  back,  and  the  light  from  the  two  candles 
lumined  him;  his  white  face  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  he 
it  Cosette  and  Marius  cover  his  hands  with  kisses. 

He  was  dead. 

The  night  was  starless  and  intensely  dark;  doubtless  some 
nmense  angel  was  standing  in  the  gloom,  with  outstretched 
zings,  waiting  for  the  soul. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Grass  Hides,  and  the  Rain  Effaces 

There  is  at  the  cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  poor  side,  far  from  the  elegant  quarter  of  that  city  of 
sepulchers,  far  from  those  fantastic  tombs  which  display  in 
the  presence  of  eternity  the  hideous  fashions  of  death,  in  a 
deserted  corner  near  an  old  wall,  under  a  yew  up  which  bind- 
weed climbs,  and  amid  couch-grass  and  moss, — a  tombstone. 
This  stone  is  no  more  exempt  than  the  others  from  the  results 
of  time,  from  mildew,  lichen,  and  the  deposits  of  birds. 
Water  turns  it  green  and  the  atmosphere  blackens  it.  It  is 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  any  path,  and  people  do  not  care  to  visit 
that  part,  because  the  grass  is  tall  and  they  get  their  feet  wet. 
When  there  is  a  little  sunshine  the  lizards  disport  on  it;  there 
is  all  around  a  rustling  of  wild  oats,  and  in  spring  linnets  singl 
on  the  trees. 

This  tombstone  is  quite  bare.  In  cutting  it,  only  the 
necessities  of  the  tomb  were  taken  into  consideration;  no 
further  care  was  taken  than  to  make  the  stone  long  enough 
and  narrow  enough  to  cover  a  man. 

No  name  can  be  read  on  it. 

Manv,  many  years  ago,  however,  a,  hand   wrote  on  it  in 


encil  these  lines,  which  became  almost  illegible  through 
lin  and  dust;  and  which  are  probably  effaced  at  the  present 
ay: 

II  dort.     Quoique  le  sort  fut  pour  lui  bien  etrange, 
II  vivait.     II  mourut  quand  il  n'eut  pas  son  ange; 
La  chose  simplement  d'elle-meme  arriva, 
Comme  la  nuit  se  fait  lorsque  le  jour  s'en  va. 

THE  END 


Bug-Jargal 


PROLOGUE 

When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Captain  Leopold  d'Auverney, 
he  gazed  around  him  with  surprise,  and  hurriedly 
assured  his  comrades  that  he  did  not  remember  any  incident 
n  his  life  that  was  worthy  of  repetition. 

"But,  Captain  d'Auverney/'  objected  Lieutenant  Henri, 
'you  have — at  least  report  says  so — travelled  much,  and 
>een  a  good  deal  of  the  world;  have  you  not  been  to  the 
Antilles,  to  Africa,  and  to  Italy?  and  above  all,  you  have 
i>een  in  Spain.  But  see,  here  is  your  lame  dog  come  back 
.gain!" 

D'Auverney  started,  let  fall  the  cigar  that  he  was  smoking, 
,nd  turned  quickly  to  the  tent  door,  at  which  an  enormous 
log  appeared,  limping  towards  him. 

In  another  instant  the  dog  was  licking  his  feet,  wagging 

I  is  tail,  whining,  and  gambolling  as  well  as  he  was  able; 

Bid   by   every   means   testifying   his   delight   at  finding   his 

Raster;  and  at  last,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had  done  all  that 

ould  be  required  of  a  dog,  he  curled  himself  up  peaceably 

fefbre  his  master's  seat. 

Captain  d'Auverney  was  much  moved,  but  he  strove 
o  conceal  his  feelings,  and  mechanically  caressed  the  dog 
!/ith  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  played  with  the  chin- 
trap  of  his  shako,  murmuring  from  time  to  time,  "So  here 
ou  arc  once  again,  Rusk,  here  you  arc!"  Then,  as  if  suddenly 
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recollecting  himself,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "But  who  has 
brought  him  back?" 

"By  your  leave,  Captain — " 

For  the  last  few  seconds  Sergeant  Thaddeus  had  been 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  the  curtain  of  which  he  was 
holding  back  with  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  was  thrust 
into  the  bosom  of  his  great-coat.  Tears  were  in  his  eyes 
as  he  contemplated  the  meeting  of  the  dog  and  his  master, 
and  at  last,  unable  to  keep  silence  any  longer,  he  risked  the 
words,  "By  your  leave,  Captain." 

D'Auverney  raised  his  eyes. 

"Why,  it  is  you,  Thaddeus?  and  how  the  deuce  have  you 
been  able — eh?  Poor  dog,  poor  Rask!  I  thought  that  you 
were  in  the  English  camp.  Where  did  you  find  him,  Ser- 
geant ?  " 

"Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  Captain,  you  see  me  as  happy  as 
your  little  nephew  used  to  be  when  you  let  him  off  his  Latirj 
lesson. " 

"But  tell  me,  where  did  you  find  him?" 

"I  did  not  find  him,  Captain;  I  went  to  look  for  him. 'j 

Captain  d'Auverney  rose,  and  offered  his  hand  to  the 
sergeant,  but  the  latter  still  kept  his  in  the  bosom  of  his  coat. 

"Well,  you  see,  it  wTas — at  least,  Captain,  since  poor 
Rask  was  lost,  I  noticed  that  you  were  like  a  man  beside 
himself;  so  when  I  saw  that  he  did  not  come  to  me  in  the 
evening,  according  to  his  custom,  for  his  share  of  my  ration 
bread,— which  made  old  Thaddeus  weep  like  a  child;  I,j 
who  before  that  had  only  wept  twice  in  my  life,  the  firstj 
time  when — yes,  the  day  when — "  and  the  sergeant  cast 
a  sad  look  upon  his  captain.  "Well,  the  second  was  wheni 
that  scamp  Balthazar,  the  corporal  of  the  Seventh  half 
brigade,  persuaded  me  to  peel  a  bunch  of  onions. " 

"It  seems  to  me,  Thaddeus,"  cried  Henri,  with  a  laugh, 
"that  you  avoid  telling  us  what  was  the  first  occasion  upon 
which  you  shed  tears." 
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"It  was  doubtless,  old  comrade,"  said  the  captain  kindly, 
^s  he  patted  Rask's  he;ad,"when  you  answered  the  roll-call 
is  Tour  d'Auvergne,  the  first  grenadier  of  France. " 

"No,  no,  Captain;  if  Sergeant  Thaddeus  wept,  it  was 
;vhen  he  gave  the  order  to  fire  on  Bug-Jargal,  otherwise 
tailed  Pierrot." 

A  cloud  gathered  on  the  countenance  of  D'Auverney, 
'hen  he  again  endeavored  to  clasp  the  sergeant's  hand; 
but  in  spite  of  the  honor  that  was  attempted  to  be  conferred 
<m  him,  the  old  man  still  kept  his  hand  hidden  under  his 
:oat. 

"Yes,   Captain,"   continued  Thaddeus,  drawing  back  a 

^;tep  or  two,  while  D'Auverney  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with 

i  strange  and  sorrowful  expression, — "yes,  I  wept  for  him 

hat  day,  and  he  well  deserved  it.     He  was  black,  it  is  true, 

but  gunpowder  is  black  also;  and — and — " 

The  good  sergeant  would  fain  have  followed  out  his  strange 
:omparison,  for  there  was  evidently  something  in  the  idea 
hat  pleased  him;  but  he  utterly  failed  to  put  his  thoughts 
nto  words,  and  after  having  attacked  his  idea  on  every 
!ide,  as  a  general  would  a  fortified  place,  and  failed,  he  raised 
he  siege,  and  without  noticing  the  smiles  of  his  officers, 
le  continued: — 

"Tell  me,  Captain,  do  you  recollect  how  that  poor  negro 
rrived  all  out  of  breath,  at  the  moment  when  his  ten  comrades 

ere  waiting  on  the  spot?  We  had  had  to  tie  them  though. 
I  was  I  who  commanded  the  party;  and  with  his  own  hands 
k  untied  them,  and  took  their  place,  although  they  did  all 
feat  they  could  to  dissuade  him;  but  he  was  inflexible.  Ah, 
;hat  a  man  he  was;  you  might  as  well  have  tried  to  move 
libraltar!  And  then,  Captain,  he  drew  himself  up  as 
I  he  were  going  to  enter  a  ball-room,  and  this  dog,  who 
:new  well  enough  what  was  coming,  flew  at  my 
hroat—  " 

"Generally,   Thaddeus,  at  this  point  of  your  story  you 
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pat  Rask,"  interrupted  the  captain;  "see  how  he  looks  at 
you." 

"You  are  right,  sir,"  replied  Thaddeus,  with  an  air  of 
embarrassment;  "he  does  look  at  me,  poor  fellow;  but  the 
old  woman  Malajuda  told  me  it  was  unlucky  to  pat  a  dog 
with  the  left  hand,  and — " 

"And  why  not  with  your  right,  pray?"  asked  D'Auverney, 
for  the  first  time  noticing  the  sergeant's  pallor,  and  the  hand 
reposing  in  his  bosom. 

The  sergeant's  discomfort  appeared  to  increase.  "By 
your  leave,  Captain,  it  is  because — well,  you  have  got  a 
lame  dog,  and  now  there  is  a  chance  of  your  having  a  one- 
handed  sergeant." 

"A  one-handed  sergeant!  What  do  you  mean?  Let  me 
see  your  arm.     One  hand!  Great  heavens!" 

D'Auverney  trembled,  as  the  sergeant  slowly  withdrew 
his  hand  from  his  bosom,  and  showed  it  enveloped  in  a  blood- 
stained   handkerchief. 

"This  is  terrible,"  exclaimed  D'Auverney,  carefully  un- 
doing the  bandage.  "But  tell  me,  old  comrade,  how  this 
happened. " 

"As  for  that,  the  thing  is  simple  enough.  I  told  you 
how  I  had  noticed  your  grief  since  those  confounded  English 
had  taken  away  your  dog, — poor  Rask,  Bug's  dog.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to-day  to  bring  him  back,  even  if  it  cost  me  my 
life,  so  that  you  might  eat  a  good  supper.  After  having  told 
Mathelet,  your  bat  man,  to  get  out  and  brush  your  full- 
dress  uniform,  as  we  were  to  go  into  action  to-morrow, 
I  crept  quietly  out  of  camp,  armed  only  with  a  saber, 
and  crouched  under  the  hedges  until  I  neared  the  English 
camp.  I  had  not  passed  the  first  trench  when  I  saw  a  whole 
crowd  of  red  soldiers.  I  crept  on  quietly  to  see  what  they 
were  doing,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  I  perceived  Rask  tied 
to  a  tree;  while  two  of  the  milords,  stripped  to  here,  were 
knocking  each  other  about  with  their  fists,  until  their  bones 
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;ounded  like  the  big  drum  of  the  regiment.  They  were 
ighting  for  your  dog.  But  when  Rask  caught  sight  of  me, 
le  gave  such  a  bound  that  the  rope  broke,  and  in  a  twinkling 
)f  an  eye  the  rogue  was  after  me.  I  did  not  stop  to  explain, 
)ut  off  I  ran,  with  all  the  English  at  my  heels.  A  regular 
lail  of  balls  whistled  past  my  ears.  Rask  barked,  but 
hey  could  not  hear  him  for  their  shouts  of  Trench  dog! 
7rench  dog!'  just  as  if  Rask  was  not  of  the  pure  St.  Domingo 
)reed.  In  spite  of  all  I  crushed  through  the  thicket,  and 
iad  almost  got  clean  away  when  two  red  coats  confronted 
me.  My  saber  accounted  for  one,  and  would  have  rid  me 
)f  the  other  had  his  pistol  not  unluckily  had  a  bullet  in 
t.  My  right  arm  suffered;  but  Trench  dog'  leapt  at  his 
hroat,  as  if  he  were  an  old  acquaintance.  Down  fell  the 
Englishman,  for  the  embrace  was  so  tight  that  he  was  stran- 
ded in  a  moment, — and  here  we  both  are.  My  only  regret 
s  that  I   did  not  get  my   wound  in  to-morrow's  battle." 

"Thaddeus,  Thaddeus!"  exclaimed  the  captain  in  tones 
i)f  reproach;  "were  you  mad  enough  to  expose  your  life  thus 
or  a  dog?" 

"■It  was  not  for  a  dog,  it  was  for  Rask." 

D'Auverney's  face  softened  as  Thaddeus  added:  "For 
^ask,  for  Bug's  dog." 

"Enough,  enough,  old  comrade!"  cried  the  captain, 
lashing  his  hand  across  his  eyes;  "come,  lean  on  me,  and 
i  will  lead  you  to  the  hospital. " 

Thaddeus  essayed  to  decline  the  honour,  but  in  vain; 
nd  as  they  left  the  tent  the  dog  got  up  and  followed  them. 
I  This  little  drama  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  specta- 
tors to  the  highest  degree.  Captain  Leopold  d'Auverney  was 
me  of  those  men  who,  in  whatever  position  the  chances  of 
lature  and  society  may  place  them,  always  inspire  a 
ningled  feeling  of  interest  and  respect.  At  the  first 
glimpse  there  was  nothing  striking  in  him, — his  manner 
vas  reserved,  and  his  look  cold.     The  tropical  sun,  though 
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it  had  browned  his  cheek,  had  not  imparted  to  him  that  vi- 
vacity of  speech  and  gesture  which  among  the  Creoles  isl 
united  to  an  easy  carelessness  of  demeanor,  in  itself  full 
of  charm. 

D'Auverney  spoke  little,  listened  less,  but  showed  himself 
ready  to  act  at  any  moment.  Always  the  first  in  the  saddle,! 
and  the  last  to  return  to  camp,  he  seemed  to  seek  a  refuge 
from  his  thoughts  in  bodily  fatigue.  These  thoughts,! 
which  had  marked  his  brow  with  many  a  premature 
wrinkle,  were  not  of  the  kind  that  you  can  get  rid 
of  by  confiding  them  to  a  friend;  nor  could  they  be  dis-J 
cussed  in  idle  conversation.  Leopold  d'Auverney,  whosej 
body  the  hardships  of  war  could  not  subdue,  seemed  to 
experience  a  sense  of  insurmountable  fatigue  in  what  is 
termed  the  conflict  of  the  feelings.  He  avoided  argument) 
as  much  as  he  sought  warfare.  If  at  any  time  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion,  he  would  utter  a  fevJ 
words  full  of  common-sense  and  reason,  and  then  at  the) 
moment  of  triumph  over  his  antagonist  he  would  stop  shortJ 
and  muttering  "What  good  is  it?"  would  saunter  off  to 
the  commanding  officer  to  glean  what  information  he  coulc 
regarding  the  enemy's  movements.  His  comrades  forgave 
his  cold,  reserved,  and  silent  habits,  because  upon  every 
occasion  they  had  found  him  kind,  gentle,  and  benevolent 
He  had  saved  many  a  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  and  the) 
well  knew  that  though  his  mouth  was  rarely  opened,  yel 
his  purse  was  never  closed  when  a  comrade  had  need  of  hi3 
assistance. 

D'Auverney  was  young;  many  would  have  guessed  him1 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  but  they  would  have  been  wrong,  for 
he  was  some  years  under  it.  Although  he  had  for  a  long 
period  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  army,  yet  al 
were  in  ignorance  of  his  former  life.  The  only  one  to  whon 
he  seemed  ever  to  open  his  heart  was  Sergeant  Thaddeus 
who  had  joined  the  regiment  with  him,  and  would  at  tiftttj 
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>eak  vaguely  of  sad  events  in  his  early  life.  It  was  known  that 
'Auverney  had  undergone  great  misfortunes  in  America; 
at  he  had  been  married  in  St.  Domingo,  and  that  his  wife 
id  all  his  family  had  perished  in  those  terrible  massacres 
lich  had  marked  the  Republican  invasion  of  that  mag- 
ficent  colony.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  misfortunes 
this  kind  were  so  general  that  any  one  could  sympathize 
th,  and  feel  pity  for,  such  sufferers. 

£)  Auverney,  therefore,  was  pitied  less  for  his  misfortunes 
an  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  brought  about. 
;neath  his  icy  mask  of  indifference  the  traces  of  the  incur- 
ly  wounded  spirit  could  be  at  times  perceived.  When 
went  into  action  his  calmness  returned,  and  in  the  fight 

behaved  as  if  he  sought  for  the  rank  of  general;  while 
:er  victory  he  was  as  gentle  and  unassuming  as  if  the  posi- 
n  of  a  private  soldier  would  have  satisfied  his  ambition. 
s  comrades,  seeing  him  thus  despise  honor   and   promo- 
rn,  could  not  understand  what  it  was  that  lighted  up  his 
untenance  with  a  ray  of  hope  when  the  action  commenced, 
d  they    did    not    for    a    moment    divine    that    the    prize 
I  Auverney  was  striving  to  gain  was  simply — death. 
:The  Representatives  of  the  People,  in  one  of  their  missions 
\  the  army,  had  appointed  him  a  Chief  of  Brigade  on  the 
[d  of  battle;  but  he  had  declined  the  honor  upon  learning- 
it  it  would  remove  him  from  his  old  comrade  Sergeant 
addeus.     Some   days   afterwards,   having  returned  from 
dangerous   expedition   safe   and   sound,   contrary   to   the 
keral  expectation  and  his  own   hopes,  he  was   heard   to 
ret  the  rank  that  he  had  refused.     "For,"  said  he,  "since 
I  enemy's  guns  always  spare  me,  perhaps  the  guillotine, 
ich  ever  strikes  down  those  it  has  raised,  would  in  time 
ye  claimed  me." 

iSuch  was  the  character  of  the  man  upon  whom  the  con- 
ization turned  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  tent. 

I    would    wager,"    cried    Lieutenant    Henri,    wiping    a 
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splash  of  mud  off  his  boot  which  the  dog  had  left  as  he  passed 
him, — "I  would  wager  that  the  captain  would  not  ex- 
change the  broken  paw  of  his  dog  for  the  ten  baskets  of 
Madeira  that  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  in  the  general's  wagon." 

"Bah!"  cried  Paschal  the  aide-de-camp,  "that  would 
be  a  bad  bargain:  the  baskets  are  empty  by  now,  and  thirty 
empty  bottles  would  be  a  poor  price  for  a  dog's  paw;  why, 
you  might  make  a  good  bell-handle  out  of  it. " 

They  all  laughed  at  the  grave  manner  in  which  Pascnal 
pronounced  these  words,  with  the  exception  of  a  young 
officer  of  Hussars  named  Alfred,  who  remarked, — 

"I  do  not  see  any  subject  for  chaff  in  this  matter, 
gentlemen.  This  sergeant  and  dog,  who  are  always  at 
D'Auverney 's  heels  ever  since  I  have  known  him,  seem  to  me| 
more  the  objects  of  sympathy  than  raillery,  and  interest) 
me  greatly." 

Paschal,  annoyed  that  his  wit  had  missed  fire,  interrupted 
him:  "It  certainly  is  a  most  sentimental  scene;  a  lost  dogi 
found,  and  a  broken  arm — " 

"Captain  Paschal,"  said  Henri,  throwing  an  empty  bottle 
outside  the  tent,  "you  are  wrong;  this  Bug,  otherwise  called 
Pierrot,  excites  my  curiosity  greatly." 

At  this  moment  D'Auverney  returned,  and  sat  down 
without  uttering  a  word.  His  manner  was  still  sad,  but  his 
face  was  more  calm:  he  seemed  not  to  have  heard  what  wasj 
said.  Rask,  who  had  followed  him,  lay  down  at  his  feet, 
but  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  master's  comrades. 

"Pass  your  glass,  Captain  D'Auverney,  and  taste  this." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  replied  the  captain,  evidently  imagining 
that  he  was  answering  a  question,  "the  wound  is  not  dan- 
gerous; there  is  no  bone  broken." 

The  respect  which  all  felt  for  D'Auverney  prevented  a 
burst  of  laughter  at  this  reply. 

"Since  your  mind  is  at  rest  regarding  Thaddeus's  wound, 
said  Henri,  "and,  as  you  may  remember,  we  entered  intoj 
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|l  agreement  to  pass  away  the  hours  of  bivouac  by  relating 
I  one  another  our  adventures,  will  you  carry  out  your  prom- 
li  by  telling  us  the  history  of  your  lame  dog,  and  of  Bug, — 
Iherwise  called  Pierrot,  that  regular  Gibraltar  of  a  man?11 

To  this  request,  which  was  put  in  a  semi-jocular  tone, 
rAuverney  at  last  yielded. 

"I  will  do  what  you  ask,  gentlemen, "  said  he;  "but  you 
|ust  only  expect  a  very  simple  tale,  in  which  I  play  an 
tremely  second-rate  part.  If  the  affection  that  exists 
ptween  Thaddeus,  Rask,  and  myself  leads  you  to  expect 
lything  very  wonderful,  I  fear  that  you  will  be  greatly 
Isappointed.  However,  I  wall  begin. " 
1  For  a  moment  D'Auverney  relapsed  into  thought,  as 
|  ough  he  wished  to  recall  past  events  which  had  long  since 
>en  replaced  in  his  memory  by  the  acts  of  his  later  years; 
it  at  last,  in  a  low  voice  and  with  frequent  pauses,  he  be- 
m  his  tale. 


VOL.  III.  —  13 


CHAPTER  I 

I  was  born  in  France,  but  at  an  early  age,  I  was  sent  to  St 
Domingo,  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  to  whose  daughter  it  hac 
been  arranged  between  our  parents  that  I  was  to  be  married. 
My  uncle  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  colonists,  and  possessed! 
a  magnificent  house  and  extensive  plantations  in  the  Plains 
of  Acul,  near  Fort  Galifet.  The  position  of  the  estate, 
which  no  doubt  you  wonder  at  my  describing  so  minutely, 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  all  our  disasters,  and  the  eventual 
total  ruin  of  our  whole  family. 

Eight  hundred  negro  slaves  cultivated  the  enormous  do- 
mains of  my  uncle.  Sad  as  the  position  of  a  slave  is,  my 
uncle's  hardness  of  heart  added  much  to  the  unhappiness 
of  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  his  property.  My 
uncle  was  one  of  the  happily  small  number  of  planters  from 
whom  despotic  power  had  taken  away  the  gentler  feelings 
of  humanity.  He  was  accustomed  to  see  his  most  trifling 
command  unhesitatingly  obeyed,  and.  the  slightest  delay 
on  the  part  of  his  slaves  in  carrying  it  out  was  punished  with 
the  harshest  severity;  while  the  intercession  either  of  my 
cousin  or  of  myself  too  often  merely  led  to  an  increase  of 
the  punishment,  and  we  were  only  too  often  obliged  to  rest 
satisfied  by  secretly  assuaging  the  injuries  which  we  were 
powerless  to  prevent. 
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Among  the  multitude  of  his  slaves,  one  only  had  found 
tvor  in  my  uncle's  sight;  this  was  a  half-caste  Spanish 
warf,  who  had  been  given  him  by  Lord  Effingham,  the 
rovernor  of  Jamaica.  My  uncle,  who  had  for  many  years 
^sided  in  Brazil,  and  had  adopted  the  luxurious  habits 
f  the  Portuguese,  loved  to  surround  himself  with  an  estab- 
shment  that  was  in  keeping  with  his  wealth.  In  order 
lat  nothing  should  be  wanting,  he  had  made  the  slave 
resented  to  him  by  Lord  Effingham  his  fool,  in  imitation 
f  the  feudal  lords  who  had  jesters  attached  to  their  household. 

must  say  that  the  slave  amply  fulfilled  all  the  required 
editions. 

Habibrah,  for  that  was  the  half-caste's  name,  was  one  of 
lose  strangely  formed,  or  rather  deformed,  beings  who 
ould  be  looked  upon  as  monsters  if  their  very  hideousness 
id  not  cause  a  laugh.  This  ill-featured  dwarf  was  short 
md  fat,  and  moved  with  wondrous  activity  upon  a  pair  of 
ender  limbs,  which,  when  he  sat  down,  bent  under  him 
ke  the  legs  of  a  spider.     His  enormous  head,  covered  with 

mass  of  red  curly  wool,  was  stuck  between  his  shoulders, 
'hile  his  ears  were  so  large  that  Habibrah's  comrades  were  in 
le  habit  of  saying  that  he  used  them  to  wTipe  his  eyes  when  he 
rept.  On  his  face  there  was  always  a  grin,  which  was 
sntinually  changing  its  character,  and  which  caused  his 
gliness  to  be  of  an  ever-varying  description.  My  uncle 
•as  fond  of  him,  because  of  his  extreme  hideousness  and 
h  inextinguishable  gayety.  Habibrah  was  his  only  favor- 
Bj  and  led  a  life  of  ease,  while  the  other  slaves  were  over- 
whelmed with  work.  The  sole  duties  of  the  jester  were  to 
OTy  a  large  fan,  made  of  the  feathers  of  the  bird  of  para- 
ise,  to  keep  away  the  sandflies  and  the  mosquitoes  from 
is  master.  At  mealtimes  he  sat  upon  a  reed  mat  at  his 
master's  feet,  who  fed  him  with  tit-bits  from  his  own  plate, 
labibrah  appeared  to  appreciate  all  these  acts  of  kindness, 
md  at  the  slightest  sign  from  my  uncle  he  would  run  to  him 
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with  the   agility  of  a  monkey   and  the  docility  of  a  dog. 

I  had  imbibed  a  prejudice  against  my  uncle's  favorite 
slave.  There  was  something  crawling  in  his  servility;  foi 
though  outdoor  slavery  does  not  dishonor,  domestic  ser- 
vice too  often  debases.  I  felt  a  sentiment  of  pity  for  those 
slaves  who  toiled  in  the  scorching  sun,  with  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige of  clothing  to  hide  their  chains;  but  I  despised  this  idle 
serf,  with  his  garments  ornamented  with  gold  lace  and 
adorned  with  bells.  Besides  the  dwarf  never  made  use  oi 
his  influence  with  his  master  to  ameliorate  the  condition  ol 
his  fellow-sufferers;  on  the  contrary,  I  heard  him  once,  when 
he  thought  that  he  and  his  master  were  alone,  urge  him  t<2 
increase  his  severity  towards  his  ill-fated  comrades.  The 
other  slaves,  however,  did  not  appear  to  look  upon  him 
with  any  feelings  of  anger  or  rancor,  but  treated  him  with 
a  timid  kind  of  respect;  and  when,  dressed  in  all  the  splenn 
dor  of  laced  garments  and  a  tall  pointed  cap  ornamented 
with  bells,  and  quaint  symbols  traced  upon  it  in  red  ink,  h^ 
walked  past  their  huts,  I  have  heard  them  murmur  in  accents 
of  awe,  "He  is  an  obi"  (sorcerer.) 

These  details,  to  which  I  now  draw  your  attention,  oc- 
cupied my  mind  but  little  then.  I  had  given  myself  up 
entirely  to  the  emotion  of  a  pure  love,  in  which  nothing  else 
could  mingle, — a  love  which  was  returned  me  with  passion 
by  the  girl  to  whom  I  was  betrothed, — and  I  gave  little  heed 
to  anything  that  was  not  Marie.  Accustomed  from  youth 
to  look  upon  her  as  the  future  companion  of  my  life,  there 
was  a  curious  mixture  of  the  love  of  a  brother  for  a  sister, 
mingled  with  the  passionate  adoration  of  a  betrothed 
lover. 

Few  men  have  spent  their  earlier  years  more  happily 
than  I  have  done,  or  have  felt  their  souls  expand  into  life 
in  the  midst  of  a  delicious  climate  and  all  luxuries  which 
wealth  could  procure,  with  perfect  happiness  in  the  present 
and   the   brightest   hopes   for   the   future.     No   man,    as    I 

J 
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id    before,     could     have     spent     his    earlier    years    more 

ppily— 

[D'Auverney  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  these  thoughts 

by-gone  happiness  had  stifled  his  voice,  and  then  added:] 

And  no  one  could  have  passed  his  later  ones  in  more  pro- 

und  misery  and  affliction . 


CHAPTER  II 

In  the  midst  of  these  blind  illusions  and  hopes,  my  twentieth 
birthday  approached.  It  was  now  the  month  of  August,. 
1791,  and  my  uncle  had  decided  that  this  should  be  the  date 
of  my  marriage  with  Marie.  You  can  well  understand, 
that  the  thoughts  of  happiness,  now  so  near,  absorbed  all 
my  faculties,  and  how  little  notice  I  took  of  the  political 
crisis  which  was  then  felt  throughout  the  colony.  I  will 
not,  therefore,  speak  of  the  Count  de  Pernier,  or  of  M.  dl 
Blanchelande,  nor  of  the  tragical  death  of  the  unfortunate; 
Colonel  de  Marchiste;  nor  will  I  attempt  to  describe  the  jealous-, 
ies  of  the  Provincial  House  of  Assembly  of  the  North,  and  the 
Colonial  Assembly  (which  afterwards  called  itself  the. 
General  Assembly,  declaring  that  the  word  "Colonial", 
had  a  ring  of  slavery  in  it).  For  my  own  part,  I  sided  witH 
neither;  but  if  I  did  espouse  any  cause,  it  was  in  favor  o| 
Cap,  near  which  town  my  home  was  situate,  in  opposition 
to  Port  au  Prince. 

Only  once  did  I  mix  myself  up  in  the  question  of  the  day7 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  disastrous  decree  of  the  lSthj 
of  May,  1791,  by  which  the  National  Assembly  of  France] 
admitted  free  men  of  color  to  enjoy  the  same  political] 
privileges  as  the  whites.  At  a  ball  given  by  the  Governor! 
of  Cap,  many  of  the  younger  colonists  spoke  in  impassioned! 
terms  of  this  law,  which  levelled  so  cruel  a  blow  at  the  in- 
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incts  of  supremacy  assumed  by  the  whites,  with  perhaps 
•o  little  foundation.  I  had,  as  yet,  taken  no  part  in  the 
mversation,  when  I  saw  approaching  the  group  a  wealthy 
anter,  whose  doubtful  descent  caused  him  to  be  received 
erely  upon  sufferance  by  the  white  society.  I  stepped 
.  front  of  him,  and  in  a  haughty  voice  I  exclaimed,  "Pass 
1,  sir!  pass  on!  or  you  may  hear  words  which  would 
Ttainly  be  disagreeable  to  those  with  mixed  blood  in  their 
iins. "  He  was  so  enraged  at  this  insinuation  that  he 
lallenged  me.  We  fought,  and  each  was  slightly  wounded, 
confess  that  I  was  in  the  wrong  to  have  thus  provoked  him, 
id  it  is  probable  that  I  should  not  have  done  so  on  a  mere 
lestion  of  color;  but  I  had  for  some  time  past  noticed  that 
{i  had  had  the  audacity  to  pay  certain  attentions  to  my 
>usin,  and  had  danced  with  her  the  very  night  upon  which 
!had  insulted  him. 

However,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  date  so  ardently  de- 
red  approached,  I  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  state  of 
blitical  ferment  in  which  those  around  me  lived;  and  I 
i^ver  perceived  the  frightful  cloud  which  had  already  al- 
ost  obscured  the  horizon,  and  which  promised  a  storm  that 
ould  sweep  all  before  it.     No  one  at  that  time  thought 
;riously  of  a  revolt  among  the  slaves, — a  class  too  much 
ispised  to  be  feared;  but  between,  the  whites  and  the  free 
ulattoes  there  was   sufficent  hatred  to  cause  an  outbreak 
any    moment,    which   might  entail  the  most  disastrous 
nsequences. 

During  the  first  days  of  August  a  strange  incident  occurred, 
!dch  threw  a  slight  shade  of  uneasiness  over  the  sunshine 
[my  happiness. 


CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  banks  of  a  little  river  which  flowed  through  my  uncle's 
estate  was  a  small  rustic  pavilion  in  the  midst  of  a  clump  oi 
trees.  Marie  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  here  every  day 
to  enjoy  the  sea  breeze,  which  blows  regularly  in  St.  Domingo, 
even  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  from  sunrise 
until  evening.  Each  morning  it  was  my  pleasant  task  to 
adorn  this  charming  retreat  with  the  sweetest  flowers  that 
I  could  gather. 

One  morning  Marie  came  running  to  me  in  a  great  state 
of  alarm.  Upon  entering  her  leafy  retreat  she  had  per^ 
ceived,  with  surprise  and  terror,  all  the  flowers  which  I 
had  arranged  in  the  morning  thrown  upon  the  ground  and 
trampled  under  foot,  and  a  bunch  of  wild  marigolds,  freshly 
gathered,  placed  upon  her  accustomed  seat.  She  had 
hardly  recovered  from  her  terror,  when,  in  the  adjoining 
coppice,  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  guitar,  and  a  voice,  which 
was  not  mine,  commenced  singing  a  Spanish  song;  but  in 
her  excitement  she  had  been  unable  to  catch  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  though  she  could  hear  her  own  name  frequently 
repeated.  Then  she  had  taken  to  flight,  and  had  come  tq 
me  full  of  this  strange  and  surprising  event. 

This  recital  filled  me  with  jealousy  and  indignation.  My 
first  suspicions  pointed  to  the  mulatto  with  whom  I  had 
fought;  but  even  in  the  midst  of   my  perplexity  I   resolvcc 
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|j  do  nothing  rashly.  I  soothed  Marie's  fears  as  best  I 
lould,  and  promised  to  watch  over  her  without  ceasing,  until 
Be  marriage  tie  would  give  me  the  right  of  never  leaving  her. 

Believing  that   the  intruder  whose  insolence   had  so   al- 

rmed  Marie  would  not  content  himself  with  what  he  had 

lready   done,   I   concealed   myself  that  very   evening  near 

lie  portion  of  the  house  in  which  my  betrothed's  chamber 

ras  situated. 

,  Hidden  among  the  tall  stalks  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  armed 
i/ith  a  dagger,  I  waited;  and  I  did  not  wait  in  vain.  Towards 
le  middle  of  the  night  my  attention  was  suddenly  attracted 
|y  the  notes  of  a  guitar  under  the  very  window  of  the 
bom  in  which  Marie  reposed.  Furious  with  rage,  with  my 
'agger  clutched  firmly  in  my  hand,  I  rushed  in  the  direction 
cf  the  sound,  crushing  beneath  my  feet  the  brittle  stalks  of 
"ie  sugar-canes.  All  of  a  sudden  I  felt  myself  seized  and 
Jirown  upon  my  back  with  what  appeared  to  be  super- 
luman  force;  my  dagger  wTas  wrrenched  from  my  grasp,  and 

saw  its  point  shining  above  me;  at  the  same  moment 
■  could  perceive  a  pair  of  eyes  and  a  double  row  of  white 
keth  gleaming  through  the  darkness,  while  a  voice,  in  ac- 
ents  of  concentrated  rage,  muttered,  "Te  tengo,  te  tengo!" 
[  have  you,  I  have  you). 

More  astonished  than  frightened,  I  struggled  vainly  with 
ly  formidable  antagonist,  and  already  the  point  of  the 
'agger  had  pierced  my  clothes,  when  Marie,  whom  the 
>und  of  the  guitar  and  the  noise  of  the  struggle  had  aroused, 
i  >peared  suddenly  at  her  window.  She  recognized  my 
»ice,  saw  the  gleam  of  the  knife,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  terror 
ad  affright.  This  cry  seemed  to  paralyze  the  hand  of  my 
pponent.  He  stopped  as  if  petrified;  but  still,  as  though 
ndecided,  he  kept  the  point  of  the  dagger  pressed  upon 
ly  chest.     Then  he  suddenly  exclaimed  in  French,   "No, 

cannot;  she  would  weep  too  much,"  and,  casting  away 
he  weapon,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  in  an  instant  disappeared 
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in  the  canes;  and  before  I  could  rise,  bruised  and  shaken 
from  the  struggle,  no  sound  and  no  sign  remained  of  the 
presence  or  the  flight  of  my  adversary. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  recover  my  scattered 
faculties.  I  was  more  furious  than  ever  with  my  unknown 
rival,  and  was  overcome  with  a  feeling  of  shame  at  being 
indebted  to  him  for  my  life.  "  After  all,  however, "  I 
thought,  "it  is  to  Marie  that  I  owe  it;  for  it  was  the  sound 
of  her  voice  that  caused  him  to  drop  his  dagger. " 

And  yet  I  could  not  hide  from  myself  that  there  was  some- 
thing noble  in  the  sentiment  which  had  caused  my  unknown 
rival  to  spare  me.  But  who  could  he  be?  One  supposition 
after  another  rose  in  my  mind,  all  to  be  discarded  in  turn. 
It  could  not  be  the  mulatto  planter  to  whom  my  suspicions 
had  first  been  directed.  He  was  not  endowed  with  such 
muscular  power;  nor  was  it  his  voice.  The  man  with  whom 
I  had  struggled  was  naked  to  the  waist;  slaves  alone  went 
about  half -clothed  in  this  manner.  But  this  could  not  be 
a  slave;  the  feeling  which  had  caused  him  to  throw  away  the 
dagger  would  not  have  been  found  in  the  bosom  of  a  slave, — 
and  besides,  my  whole  soul  revolted  at  the  idea  of  having 
a  slave  for  a  rival.  What  was  to  be  done?  I  determined  to; 
wait  and  watch. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Marie  had  awakened  her  old  nurse,  whom  she  looked 
upon  almost  in  the  light  of  the  mother  who  had  died  in  giving 
her  birth,  and  with  them  I  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  informed  my  uncle  of  the  mysterious 
Dccurrence.  His  surprise  was  extreme,  but,  like  me,  his 
pride  would  not  permit  him  to  believe  that  a  slave  would 
venture  to  raise  his  eyes  to  his  daughter.  The  nurse  received 
the  strictest  orders  from  my  uncle  never  to  leave  Marie  alone 
for  a  moment;  but  as  the  sittings  of  the  Provincial  Assembly, 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  plantation  allowed  him  but  little 
leisure,  he  authorized  me  to  accompany  his  daughter  when- 
:ver  she  left  the  house,  until  the  celebration  of  our  nup- 
tials; and  at  the  same  time,  presuming  that  the  daring  lover 
must  be  lurking  in  the  neighborhood,  he  ordered  the  boun- 
daries of  the  plantation  to  be  more  strictly  guarded  than  ever. 
After  all  these  precautions  had  been  taken,  I  determined 
To  put  the  matter  to  further  proof.  I  returned  to  the  summer- 
;iouse  by  the  river,  and  repairing  the  destruction  of  the 
evening  before,  I  placed  a  quantity  of  fresh  flowers  in  their 
accustomed  place.  When  the  time  arrived  at  which  Marie 
usually  sought  the  sw^eet  shades  of  this  sequestered  spot,  I 
loaded  my  rifle  and  proposed  to  escort  her  thither.  The  old 
murse  followed  a  few  steps  behind. 
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Marie,  to  whom  I  had  said  nothing  about  my  having 
set  the  place  to  rights,  entered  the  summer-house  the  first. 
"See,  Leopold, "  says  she,  "my  nest  is  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  which  I  left  it  yesterday;  here  are  your  flowers  thrown] 
about  in  disorder  and  trampled  to  pieces,  and  there  is  that 
odious  bouquet  which  does  not  appear  at  all  faded  since 
yesterday;  indeed,  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  freshly  gathered. I 

I  was  speechless  with  rage  and  surprise.  There  was  my 
morning's  work  utterly  ruined,  and  the  wild  flowers,  at  whose 
freshness  Marie  was  so  much  astonished,  had  insolently! 
usurped  the  place  of  the  roses  that  I  had  strewn  all  over  the 
the  place. 

"Calm  yourself,"  said  Marie,  who  noticed  my  agita- 
tion; "this  insolent  intruder  will  come  here  no  more;  let 
us  put  all  thoughts  of  him  on  one  side,  as  I  do  this  nasty 
bunch  of  flowers.'' 

I  did  not  care  to  undeceive  her,  and  to  tell  her  that  he  had 
returned;  yet  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  air  of  innocent  indigna- 
tion with  which  she  crushed  the  flowers  under  her  foot. 
Hoping  that  the  day  would  again  come  when  I  should  meet 
my  mysterious  rival  face  to  face,  I  made  her  sit  down  between 
her  nurse  and  myself. 

Scarcely  had  we  done  so  when  Marie  put  her  finger  on 
my  lips:  a  sound,  deadened  by  the  breeze  and  the  rippling 
of  the  stream,  had  struck  upon  her  ear.  I  listened;  it  was 
the  notes  of  a  guitar,  the  same  melody  that  had  filled  me 
with  fury  on  the  preceding  evening.  I  made  a  movement 
to  start  from  my  seat,  but  a  gesture  of  Marie's  detained 
me. 

"Leopold,"  whispered  she,  "restrain  yourself;  he  is 
going  to  sing,  and  we  shall  learn  who  he  is. " 

As  she  spoke,  a  few  more  notes  were  struck  on  the  guitar, 
and  then  from  the  depths  of  the  wood  came  the  plaintive 
melody  of  a  Spanish  song,  every  word  of  which  has  remained 
deeply  engraved  on  my  memory: — 
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Why  dost  thou  fear  me  and  fly  me? 

Say,  has  my  music  no  charms? 
Do  you  not  know  that  I  love  you  ? 

Why,  then,  these  causeless  alarms? 

Maria! 

When  I  perceive  your  slight  figure 

Glide  through  the  cocoanut  grove, 
Sometimes  I  think  'tis  a  spirit 

Come  to  reply  my  love. 

Maria! 

Sweeter  your  voice  to  mine  ears 

Than  the  birds'  song  in  the  sky 
That,  from  the  kingdom  I've  lost, 

Over  the  wide  ocean  fly. 

Maria! 

Far  away,  once  I  was  king, 

Noble  and  powerful  and  free; 
All  I  would  gladly  give  up 

For  a  word,  for  a  gesture  from  thee, 

Maria! 

Tall  and  upright  as  a  palm, 

Sweet  in  your  young  lover's  eyes 
As  the  soft  shade  of  the  tree 

Mirrored  in  cool  water  lies. 

Maria! 

But  know  you  not  that  the  storm 

Comes  and  uproots  the, fair  tree? 
Jealousy  comes  like  that  storm, 

Bringing  destruction  to  thee, 

Maria! 
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Tremble,  Hispaniola's  daughter, 
Lest  all  should  fade  and  decay; 

And  vainly  you  look  for  the  arm 
To  bear  you  in  safety  away. 

Maria! 

Why,  then,  repulse  my  fond  love? 

Black  I  am,  while  you  are  white; 
Night  and  the  day,  when  united, 

Bring  forth  the  beautiful  light. 

Maria! 


CHAPTER  V 

A  prolonged  quavering  note  upon  the  guitar,  like  a  sob 
concluded  the  song. 

I  was  beside  myself  with  rage.  King!  black!  slave!  A 
thousand  incoherent  ideas  were  awakened  by  this  extraor- 
dinary and  mysterious  song.  A  maddening  desire  to  finish 
for  once  and  all  with  this  unknown  being,  who  dared  to 
mingle  the  name  of  Marie  with  songs  of  love  and  menace, 
took  possession  of  me.  I  grasped  my  rifle  convulsively 
and  rushed  from  the  summer-house.  Marie  stretched  out 
her  arms  to  detain  me,  but  I  was  already  in  the  thicket 
from  which  the  voice  appeared  to  have  come.  I  searched 
the  little  wood  thoroughly,  I  beat  the  bushes  with  the  barrel 
of  my  rifle,  I  crept  behind  the  trunks  of  the  large  trees,  and 
walked  through  the  high  grass. 

Nothing,  nothing,  always  nothing!  This  fruitless  search 
idded  fuel  to  the  fire  of  my  anger.  Was  this  insolent  rival 
tlways  to  escape  from  me  like  a  supernatural  being?  Was  I 
lever  to  be  able  to  find  out  who  he  was,  or  to  meet  him  ?  At 
this  moment  the  tinkling  of  bells  roused  me  from  my  reverie. 
I  turned  sharply  round,  the  dwarf  Habibrah  was  at  my 
side. 

"  Good-day,  master, "  said  he,  with  a  sidelong  glance 
full  of  triumphant  malice  at  the  anxiety  which  was  imprinted 
on  my  face. 
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"Tell  me,"  exclaimed  I,  roughly,  "have  you  seen  any 
one  about  here?" 

"No  one  except  yourself,  senor  mio, "  answered  he,  calmly. 

"Did  you  hear  no  voice?"  continued  I. 

The  slave  remained  silent,  as  though  seeking  for  an 
evasive  reply. 

My  passion  burst  forth.  "Quick,  quick!"  I  exclaimed. 
"Answer  me  quickly,  wretch!  did  you  hear  a  voice?" 

He  fixed  his  eyes  boldly  upon  mine;  they  were  small  and 
round,  and  gleamed  like  those  of  a  wild  cat. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  voice,  master?  There  are  voices 
everywhere, — the  voice  of  the  birds,  the  voice  of  the  stream, 
the  voice  of  the  wind  in  the  trees — " 

I  shook  him  roughly.  "Miserable  buffoon!"  I  cried, 
"cease  your  quibbling,  or  you  shall  hear  another  voice  from 
the  barrel  of  my  rifle.  Answer  at  once;  did  you  hear  a  mar 
singing  a  Spanish  song?" 

"Yes,  senor,"  answered  he,  calmly.  "Listen,  and  ] 
will  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  was  walking  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  wood  listening  to  what  the  silver  bells  of  my  gorro 
[cap]  were  telling  me,  when  the  wind  brought  to  my  ean 
some  Spanish  words, — the  first  language  that  I  heard  wher 
my  age  could  have  been  counted  by  months,  and  my  mothei 
carried  me  slung  at  her  back  in  a  hammock  of  red  and  yellow 
wool.  I  love  the  language;  it  recalls  to  me  the  time  wher 
I  was  little  without  being  a  dwarf, — a  little  child,  and  not  c 
buffoon;  and  so  I  listened  to  the  song." 

"Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?"  cried  I,  impatiently. 

"Yes,  handsome  master;  but  if  you  like  I  can  tell  you  whc 
the  man  was  who  sang. " 

I  felt  inclined  to  clasp  him  in  him  in  my  arms.  "Oh 
speak!"  I  exclaimed;  "speak!  Here  is  my  purse,  and  ten  other* 
fuller  than  that  shall  be  yours  if  you  tell  me  his  name.' 

He  took  the  purse,  opened  it,  and  smiled.  "Ten  purse: 
fuller  than   this,"   murmured   he;   "that  will   make   a  fin< 
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eap  of  good  gold  coins.  But  do  not  be  impatient,  young 
laster,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all.  Do  you  remember  the 
ist  verse  of  his  song, — something  about  'I  am  black,  and  you 
re  white,  and  the  union  of  the  two  produces  the  beautiful 
ght'?  Well,  if  this  song  is  true,  Habibrah,  your  humble 
lave,  was  born  of  a  negress  and  a  white,  and  must  be  more 
eautiful  than  you,  master.  I  am  the  offspring  of  day  and 
ight.  therefore  I  am  more  beautiful  than  a  white  man, 
nd—  " 

He  accompanied  this   rhapsody  with  bursts  of   laughter. 

"  Enough  of  buffoonery, "  cried  I;  " tell  me  who  was  singing 
the  wood!" 

"Certainly,  master;  the  man  who  sang  such  buffooneries, 
s  you  rightly  term  them,  could  only  have  been — a  fool  like 
le!  Have  I  not  gained  my  ten  purses?" 

I  raised  my  hand  to  chastise  his  insolence,  when  a  wild 
hriek  rang  through  the  wood  from  the  direction  of  the 
ummer-house.  It  was  Marie's  voice.  Like  an  arrow  I 
arted  to  the  spot,  wondering  what  fresh  misfortune  could 
>e  in  store  for  us,  and  in  a  few  moments  arrived,  out  of  breath, 
1  the  door  of  the  pavilion.  A  terrible  spectacle  presented 
■self  to  my  eyes. 

An  enormous  alligator,  whose  body  was  half  concealed 
>y  the  reeds  and  water  plants,  had  thrust  his  monstrous 
tead  through  one  of  the  leafy  sides  of  the  summer-house; 
is  hideous,  widely-opened  mouth  threatened  a  young  negro 
|  colossal  height,  who  with  one  arm  sustained  Marie's 
feinting  form,  while  with  the  other  he  had  plunged  the  iron 
portion  of  a  hoe  between  the  sharp  and  pointed  teeth 
f  the  monster.  The  reptile  struggled  fiercely  against 
he  bold  and  courageous  hand  that  held  him  at  bay. 

As  I  appeared  at  the  door,  Marie  uttered  a  cry  of  joy, 
md  extricating  herself  from  the  support  of  the  negro,  threw 
lerself  into  my  arms  with,  "I  am  saved!  I  am  saved!" 

At  the  movement  and  exclamation  of  Marie  the  negro 
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turned  abruptly  round,  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  ar 
casting  a  look  of  infinite  sorrow  upon  my  betrothed,  remains 
immovable,  taking  no  heed  of  the  alligator,  which,  ha 
ing  freed  itself  from  the  hoe,  was  advancing  on  him  : 
a  threatening  manner.  There  would  have  been  a  speec 
end  of  the  courageous  negro  had  I  not  rapidly  placed  Mar 
on  the  knees  of  her  nurse  (who,  more  dead  than  alive,  w; 
gazing  upon  the  scene),  and  coming  close  to  the  monste 
discharged  my  carbine  into  its  yawning  mouth.  The  huj 
reptile  staggered  back,  its  bleeding  jaws  opened  and  shi 
convulsively,  its  eyes  closed;  and  after  one  or  two  unavailir 
efforts  it  rolled  over  upon  its  back,  with  its  scaly  feet  stiffei 
ing  in  the  air.     It  was  dead. 

The  negro  whose  life  I  had  so  happily  preserved  turnc 
his  head,  and  saw  the  last  convulsive  struggles  of  the  monste 
then  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Marie,  who  had  again  cast  he 
self  into  my  arms,  and  in  accents  of  the  deepest  despai 
he  exclaimed  in  Spanish,  "Why  did  you  kill  him?"  an 
without  waiting  for  a,reply  leaped  into  the  thicket  and  di 
appeared. 


CHAPTER  VI 

he  terrible  scene,  its  singular  conclusion,  the  extraordinary 
ental  emotions  of  every  kind  which  had  accompanied  and 
llowed  my  vain  researches  in  the  wood,  had  made  my  brain 
,hirl.  Marie  was  still  stupefied  with  the  danger  that  she 
fid  so  narrowly  escaped,  and  some  time  elasped  before  we 
>uld  frame  coherent  words,  or  express  ourselves  otherwise 
ft  an  by  looks  and  clasping  of  the  hands. 

At  last  I  broke  the  silence:  "Come,  Marie,  let  us  leave 
lis;  some  fatality  seems  attached  to  the  place. " 

She  rose  eagerly,  as  if  she  had  only  been  waiting  for  my 
amission  to  do  so,  and  leaning  upon  my  arm,  we  quitted 
le  pavilion.  I  asked  her  how  it  had  happened  that  succor 
ad  so  opportunely  arrived  when  the  danger  was  so  imminent, 
id  if  she  knew  who  the  slave  was  who  had  come  to  her 
distance;  for  that  it  was  a  slave,  was  shown  by  his  coarse 
len  trousers,— a  dress  only  worn  by  that  unhappy  class. 

"The  man,"  replied  Marie,  "is  no  doubt  one  of  my 
'-ther's  negroes,  who  was  at  work  in  the  vicinity  when  the 
•^pearance  of   the  alligator  made  me  scream;  and  my  cry 

ust  have  warned  him  of  my  danger.  All  I  know  is,  that 
e  rushed  out  of  the  wTood  and  came  to  my  help." 

"From  which  side  did  he  come?"  asked  I. 

"From  the  opposite  side  from  which  the  song  came,  and 
ito  which  you  had  just  gone. " 

This  statement  upset  the  conclusion  that  I  had  been  draw- 
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ing  from  the  Spanish  words  that  the  negro  had  addresse 
to  me,  and  from  the  song  in  the  same  language  by  my  ui 
known  rival.  But  yet  there  was  a  crowd  of  other  similaritie 
This  negro  of  great  height  and  powerful  muscular  develoj 
ment  might  well  have  been  the  adversary  with  whom  I  ha 
struggled  on  the  preceding  night.  In  that  case  his  hal 
clothed  person  would  furnish  a  striking  proof.  The  singt 
in  the  wood  had  said,  "I  am  black," — a  further  proof.  E 
had  declared  himself  to  be  a  king,  and  this  one  was  only 
slave;  but  I  recollected  that  in  my  brief  examination  I  ha 
been  surprised  at  the  noble  appearance  of  his  feature 
though  of  course  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  signs  | 
the  African  race. 

The  more  that  I  thought  of  his  appearance,  the  noblene; 
of  his  deportment,  and  his  magnificent  proportions,  I  fe 
that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  his  statement  that  he  ha 
been  a  king.  But  then  came  the  crushing  blow  to  my  pridi 
if  he  had  dared  to  gaze  with  an  eye  of  affection  upon  Mari 
if  he  had  made  her  the  object  of  his  serenades, — he,  a  negi 
and  a  slave, — what  punishment  could  be  sufficiently  sevei 
for  his  presumption?  With  these  thoughts  all  my  indec 
sion  returned  again,  and  again  my  anger  increased  again 
the  mysterious  unknown.  But  at  the  moment  that  the* 
ideas  filled  my  brain,  Marie  dissipated  them  entirely  b 
exclaiming,  in  her  gentle  voice, — 

"My  Leopold,  we  must  seek  out  this  brave  negro,  and  pa 
him  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  we  owe  him;  for  without  hi] 
I  should  have  been  lost,  for  you  would  have  arrived  too  late. 

These  few  words  had  a  decisive  effect.     They  did  n< 
alter  my  determination  to  seek  out  the  slave,   but  they  ei 
tirely  altered  the  design  with  which  I  sought  him;  for  it  w 
to  recompense  and  not  to  punish  him  that  I  was  now  eage 

My  uncle  learned  from  me  that  he  owed  his  daughter 
life  to  the  courage  of  one  of  his  slaves,  and  he  promised  n 
his  liberty  as  soon  as  I  could  find  him  out. 


CHAPTER  VII 

p  to  that  time  my  feelings  had  restrained  me  from  going 
tto  those  portions  of  the  plantation  where  the  slaves  were 
:  work ;  it  had  been  too  painful  for  me  to  see  so  much  suffer- 
ig  which  I  was  powerless  to  alleviate.  But  on  the  day 
iter  the  events  had  taken  place  which  I  have  just  narrated, 
pon  my  uncle  asking  me  to  accompany  him  on  his  tour 
f  inspection,  I  accepted  his  proposal  with  eagerness,  hop- 
\g  to  meet  among  the  laborers  the  preserver  of  my  much- 
eloved  Marie. 

I  had  the  opportunity  in  this  visit  of  seeing  how  great  a 
bwer  the  master  exercises  over  his  slaves,  but  at  the  same 
me  I  could  perceive  at  what  a  cost  this  power  was  bought; 
>r  though  at  the  presence  of  my  uncle  all  redoubled  their 
'forts,  I  could  perceive  that  there  was  as  much  hatred  as 
irror  in  the  looks  that  they  furtively  cast  upon  him. 

Irascible  by  temperament,  my  uncle  seemed  vexed  at 
fing  unable  to  discover  any  object  upon  which  to  vent  his 
rath,  until  Habibrah  the  buffoon,  who  was  ever  at  his 
tels,  pointed  out  to  him  a  young  negro,  who,  overcome  by 
*at  and  fatigue,  had  fallen  asleep  under  a  clump  of  date- 
ees.  My  uncle  stepped  quickly  up  to  him,  shook  him 
;olently,  and  in  angry  tones  ordered  him  to  resume  his 
ork. 

The  terrified  slave  rose  to  his  feet,  and  in  so  doing  dis- 
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closed  a  Bengal  rose-tree  upon  which  he  had  accidentall 
lain,  and  which  my  uncle  prized  highly.  The  shrub  wa 
entirely    destroyed. 

At  this  the  master,  already  irritated  at  what  he  callei 
the  idleness  of  his  slave,  became  furious.  Foaming  witj 
rage,  he  unhooked  from  his  belt  the  whip 'with  wire-plate 
thongs,  which  he  always  carried  with  him  on  his  rounds 
and  raised  his  arm  to  strike  the  negro  who  had  fallen  a 
his  feet. 

The  whip  did  not  fall.  I  shall,  as  long  as  I  live,  nevi 
forget  that  moment.  A  powerful  grasp  arrested  the  hai 
of  the  angry  planter,  and  a  negro  (it  was  the  very  ojie  thd 
I  was  in  search  of)  exclaimed,  "  Punish  me,  for  I  have  offendej 
you;  but  do  not  hurt  my  brother,  who  has  but  broken  you 
rose-tree. " 

This  unexpected  interposition  from  the  man  to  whom 
owed  Marie's  safety,  his  manner,  his  look,  and  the  haughi 
tone  of  his  voice,  struck  me  with  surprise.  But  his  generoii 
intervention,  far  from  causing  my  uncle  to  blush  for  hj 
causeless  anger,  only  increased  the  rage  of  the  incense 
master,  and  turned  his  anger  upon  the  new  comer. 

Exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch,  my  uncle  disengage 
his  arm  from  the  grasp  of  the  tall  negro,  and  pouring  oi 
a  volley  of  threats,  again  raised  the  whip  to  strike  the  fnj 
victim  of  his  anger.  This  time,  however,  it  was  torn  froi 
his  hand,  and  the  negro,  breaking  the  handle  studded  wit 
iron  nails  as  you  would  break  a  straw,  cast  it  upon  the  groun 
and  trampled  upon  the  instrument  of  degrading  punisl' 
ment. 

I  was  motionless  with  surprise;  my  uncle  with  rage,  f( 
it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  for  him  to  find  his  authoril 
thus  contemned.  His  eyes  appeared  ready  to  start  fro] 
their  sockets,  and  his  lips  quivered  with  passion. 

The  negro  gazed  upon  him  calmly,  and  then,  with  a  dij 
nified  air,  he  offered  him  an  axe  that   he  held  in  his  had 
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Vhite  man, n  said  lie,  "if  you  wish  to  strike  me,  at  least 
:e  this  axe." 

My  uncle,  beside  himself  with  rage,  would  certainly  have 
mplied  with  the  request,  for  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
isp  the  dangerous  weapon;  but  I  in  my  turn  interfered, 
d  seizing  the  axe  threw  it  into  the  well  of  a  sugar-mill 
dch  was  close  at  hand. 

"What  have  you  done?"  asked  my  uncle,  angrily. 
'I  have  saved  you,"  answered  I,  "from  the  unhappiness 
:  striking  the  preserver  of  your  daughter.     It  is  to  this 
ve  that  you  owe  Marie;  it  is  the  negro  to  whom  you  have 
)mised  liberty." 

It  was  an  unfortunate  moment  in  which  to  remind  my 
cle  of  his  promise.     My  words  could  not  soothe  the  wound- 
dignity  of  the  planter. 

'His  liberty!"  replied  he,  savagely.  "Yes,  he  has  de- 
ved  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  his  slavery.  His  liberty 
leed!  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  liberty  the  members  of  a 
irt-martial  will  accord  him. " 

These  menacing  words  chilled  my  blood.  In  vain  did 
axie  later  join  her  entreaties  to  mine.  The  negro  whose 
^ligence  had  been  the  cause  of  this  scene  was  punished 
:h  a  severe  flogging,  while  his  defender  was  thrown  into 
dungeons  of  Fort  Galifet,  under  the  terrible  accusation 
having  assaulted  a  white  man.  For  a  slave  who  did 
&  the  punishment  was  invariably  death. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

You  may  judge,  gentlemen,  how  much  all  these  circun 
stances  excited  my  curiosity  and  interest.  I  made  eve] 
inquiry  regarding  the  prisoner,  and  some  strange  particula 
came  to  my  knowledge.  I  learned  that  all  his  comrad 
displayed  the  greatest  respect  for  the  young  negro.  Sla1 
as  he  was,  he  had  but  to  make  a  sign  to  be  implicit 
obeyed.  He  was  not  born  upon  the  estate,  nor  did  any  oi 
know  his  father  or  mother:  all  that  was  known  of  him  w 
that  some  years  ago  a  slave  ship  had  brought  him  to  a 
Domingo.  This  circumstance  rendered  the  influence  whi( 
he  exercised  over  the  slaves  the  more  extraordinary,  for 
a  rule  the  negroes  born  upon  the  island  profess  the  greate 
contempt  for  the  Congos, — a  term  which  they  apply  to  * 
slaves  brought  direct  from  Africa. 

Although  he  seemed  a  prey  to  deep  dejection,  his  enormoi 
strength,  combined  with  his  great  skill,  rendered  him  ve 
valuable  in  the  plantation.  He  could  turn  more  quick] 
and  for  a  longer  period,  than  a  horse  the  wheels  of  tl 
sugar-mills,  and  often  in  a  single  day  performed  tl 
work  of  ten  of  his  companions  to  save  them  from  the  pu 
ishment  to  which  their  negligence  or  incapacity  had  render* 
them  liable.  For  this  reason  he  was  adored  by  the  slave 
but  the  respect  that  they  paid  him  was  of  an  entirely  diffe 
ent  character  from  the  superstitious  dread  with  which  th 
looked  upon  Habibrah  the  Jester. 
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What  was  more  strange  than  all  was  the  modesty  and 
entleness  with  which  he  treated  his  equals,  in  contrast  to 
le  pride  and  haughtiness  which  he  displayed  to  the  negroes 
/ho  acted  as  overseers.  These  privileged  slaves,  the  in- 
ermediary  links  in  the  chain  of  servitude,  too  often 
xceed  the  little  brief  authority  that  is  delegated  to  them, 
nd  find  a  cruel  pleasure  in  overwhelming  those  beneath 
hem  with  work.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  had  ever 
ared  to  inflict  any  species  of  punishment  on  him,  for  had 
hey  done  so,  twenty  negroes  would  have  stepped  forward  to 
ake  his  place,  while  he  would  have  looked  gravely  on,  as 
hough  he  considered  that  they  were  merely  performing  a 
uty.  The  strange  being  was  known  throughout  the  negro 
-uarter  as  Pierrot. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

The  whole  of  these  circumstances  took  a  firm  hold  upc 
my  youthful  imagination.  Marie,  inspired  by  compassic 
and  gratitude,  applauded  my  enthusiasm;  and  Pierrot  e: 
cited  our  interest  so  much  that  I  determined  to  visit  him  ar 
offer  him  my  services  in  extricating  him  from  his  periloi 
position.  As  the  nephew  of  one  of  the  richest  colonis 
in  the  Cap,  I  was,  in  spite  of  my  youth,  a  captain  in  tl 
Acul  Militia.  This  regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  tl 
Yellow  Dragoons,  had  charge  of  Fort  Galifet;  the  detachme] 
was  commanded  by  a  non-commissioned  officer,  to  who: 
brother  I  had  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  render  an  in 
portant  service,  and  who  therefore  was  entirely  devoted  to  m 

[Here  the  listeners  at  once  pronounced  the  name  of  Tha< 
deus.] 

You  are  right,  gentlemen;  and  as  you  may  well  believ 
I  had  not  much  trouble  in  penetrating  to  the  cell  in  whk 
the  negro  was  confined.  As  a  captain  in  the  militia,  I  ha 
of  course  the  right  to  visit  the  fort;  but  to  evade  the  su 
picions  of  my  uncle,  whose  rage  was  still  unabated,  I  toe 
care  to  go  there  at  the  time  of  his  noon-day  siesta.  A 
the  soldiers  too,  except  those  on  guard,  were  asleep,  ai 
guided  by  Thaddeus  I  came  to  the  door  of  the  cell, 
opened  it  for  me,  and  then  discreetly  retired. 

The  negro  was  seated  on  the  ground,  for  on  account 
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is  height  he  could  not  stand  upright.     He  was  not  alone; 
n  enormous  dog  was  crouched  at  his  feet,  which  rose  with 

growl,  and  moved  toward  me. 

"Rask!"  cried  the  negro. 

The  dog  ceased  growling,  and  again  lay  down  at  his  master's 
>et,  and  began  eating  some  coarse  food. 

I  was  in  uniform,  and  the  daylight  that  came  through 
le  loophole  in  the  wall  of  the  cell  was  so  feeble  that  Pierrot 
3uld  not  recognize  my  features. 

"I  am  ready,''  said  he,  in  a  clear  voice. 

"I  thought,"  remarked  I,  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which 
oje  moved,  "that  you  were  in  irons." 
on  He  kicked  something  that  jingled. 

" Irons;  oh,  I  broke  them!" 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  in  which  he  uttered 
lese  words  that  seemed  to  say,  "I  was  not  born  to  wear 
stters. " 

I  continued:  "I  did  not  know  that  they  had  permitted 
l]|ou  to  have  a  dog  with  you." 

"They  did  not  allow  it;  I  brought  him  in." 

I  wras  more  and  more  astonished.  Three  bolts  closed 
le  door  on  the  outside,  the  loop-hole  was  scarcely  six  inches 
l  width,  and  had  two  iron  bars  across  it. 

He  seemed  to  divine  my  thoughts,  and  rising  as  nearly 
rect  as  the  low  roof  would  permit,  he  pulled  out  with  ease 

large    stone    placed    under  the    loop-hole,   removed   the 

on   bars,  and  displayed    an  opening    sufficiently  large  to 

a|.ermit   two    men   to   pass   through.     This   opening   looked 

tpori  a  grove  of  bananas  and  cocoa-nut  trees  which  covered 

fce  hill  upon  which  the  fort  wTas  built. 

l|  Surprise   rendered  me  dumb;    at  that  moment  a  ray  of 

ght  fell  on  my  face.     The  prisoner  started  as  if  he  had 

ccidently  trodden  upon  a  snake,  and  his  head  struck  against 

he  ceiling  of  the  cell.     A  strange  mixture  of  opposing  feelings 

o|»assed  over  his  face, — hatred,  kindness,  and  astonishment 
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being  all  mingled  together;  but  recovering  himself  with  a: 
effort,  his  face  once  more  became  cold  and  calm,  and  h 
gazed  upon  me  as  if  I  was  entirely  unknown  to  him. 

"I  can  live  two  days  more  without  eating,"  said  he. 

I  saw  how  thin  he  had  become,  and  made  a  movemer 
of  horror. 

He  continued:  "My  dog  will  only  eat  from  my  hanc 
and  had  I  not  enlarged  the  loop-hole,  poor  Rask  would  hav 
died  of  hunger.  It  is  better  that  he  should  live,  for  I  kno1* 
that  I  am  condemned  to  death. " 

"No, "  I  said;  "no,  you  shall  not  die  of  hunger." 

He  misunderstood  me.  "Very  well,"  answered  h< 
with  a  bitter  smile,  "I  could  have  lived  two  days  yet  witt 
out  food,  but  I  am  ready:  to-day  is  as  good  as  to-morrov 
Do  not  hurt  Rask. " 

Then  I  understood  what  he  meant  when  he  said  "I  ai 
ready. "  Accused  of  a  crime  the  punishment  for  whic 
was  death,  he  believed  that  I  had  come  to  announce  h: 
immediate  execution;  and  yet  this  man  endowed  with  hei 
culean  strength,  with  all  the  avenues  of  escape  open  to  hin 
had  in  a  calm  and  childlike  manner  repeated,  "I  am  ready! 

"Do  not  hurt  Rask,"  said  he  once  more. 

I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer.  "What!"  I  exclaimec 
"not  only  do  you  take  me  for  your  executioner,  but  yo 
think  so  meanly  of  my  humanity  that  you  believe  I  woul 
injure  this  poor  dog,  who  has  never  done  me  any  harm! 

His  manner  softened,  and  there  was  a  slight  tremor  i 
his  voice  as  he  offered  me  his  hand,  saying,  "White  mai 
pardon  me;  but  I  love  my  dog,  and  your  race  have  cruell 
injured  me." 

I  embraced  him,  I  clasped  his  hand,  I  did  my  best  to  ui 
deceive  him.     "Do  you  not  know  me?"  asked  I. 

"I  know  that  you  are  white,  and  that  a  negro  is  nothin 
in  the  eyes  of  men  of  your  color;  besides,  you  have  injure 


me." 
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uIn  what  manner?"  exclaimed  I,  in  surprise. 

"Have  you  not  twice  saved  my  life?" 

This  strange  accusation  made  me  smile;  he  perceived  it, 
nd  smiled  bitterly:  "  Yes,  I  know  it  too  well:  once  you  saved 
ay  life  from  an  alligator,  and  once  from  a  planter;  and  what 
I  wrorse,  I  am  denied  the  right  to  hate  you.     I  am  very  un- 

appy." 

The  strangeness  of  his  language  and  of  his  ideas  sur- 
prised me  no  longer;  it  wras  in  harmony  with  himself.  "I 
we  more  to  you  than  you  can  owe  to  me.  I  owe  you  the 
fe  of  Marie, — of  my  betrothed. " 

He  started  as  though  he  had  received  some  terrible  shock. 
Marie!"  repeated  he  in  stifled  tones,  and  his  face  fell  in 
is  hands,  which  trembled  violently,  while  his  bosom  rose 
nd  fell  with  heavy  sighs. 

I  must  confess  that  once  again  my  suspicions  were  aroused ; 
ut  this  time  there  were  no  feelings  of  anger  or  jealousy. 

was  too  near  my  happiness,  and  he  was  trembling  upon 
le  brink  of  death,  so  that  I  could  not  for  a  moment  look 
/pon  him  as  a  rival;  and  even  had  I  done  so,  his  forlorn 
ondition  would  have  excited  my  compassion  and  sympathy. 

At  last  he  raised  his  head.  "Go,"  said  he;  "do  not 
lank  me."  After  a  pause  he  added,  "And  yet  my  rank  is 
,'ls  lofty  as  your  own. " 

These  last  words  roused  my  curiosity.  I  urged  him  to 
*11  me  of  his  position  and  his  sufferings;  but  he  maintained 
i  obstinate  silence. 

My  proceedings,  however,  had  touched  his  heart,  and  my 
^treaties  appeared  to  have  vanquished  his  distaste  for  life. 
le  left  his  cell,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  with  some 
ananas  and  a  large  cocoa-nut;  then  he  reclosed  the 
pening  and  began  to  eat.  As  we  conversed,  I  remarked 
lat  he  spoke  French  and  Spanish  with  equal  facility,  and 
lat  his  education  had  not  been  entirely  neglected.  He 
new  many  Spanish  songs,  which  he  sang  with  great  feeling. 
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Altogether  he  was  a  mystery  that  I  endeavored  in  vain 

solve,   for   he   would  give  me  no  key  to  the  riddle.     At  la 

with  regret,  I  was  compelled  to  leave  him,  after  having  urg 

on  my  faithful  Thaddeus  to  permit  him  every  possible  i 

dulgence. 


CHAPTER  X 

very  day  at  the  same  hour  I  visited  him.  His  position 
mdered  me  very  uneasy,  for  in  spite  of  all  our  prayers, 
Ly  uncle  obstinately  refused  to  withdraw  his  complaint, 
did  not  conceal  my  fears  from  Pierrot,  who  however  listened 
►  them  with  indifference. 

Often  Rask  would  come  in  with  a  large  palm-leaf  tied 
>und  his  neck.  His  master  would  take  it  off,  read  some 
nes  traced  upon  it  in  an  unknown  language,  and  then  tear 

up.  I  had  ceased  to  question  him  in  any  matters  con- 
^cted  with  himself. 

One  day  as  I  entered  he  took  no  notice  of  me;  he  was 
:ated  with  his  back  to  the  door  of  the  cell,  and  was  whist- 
ig  in  melancholy  mood  the  Spanish  air,  "Yo  que  soy 
mtrabandista "  ("A  smuggler  am  I").  When  he  had 
>mpleted  it,  he  turned  sharply  round  to  me,  and  exclaimed: 
Brother,  if  you  ever  doubt  me,  promise  that  you  will  cast 
--ide  all  suspicion  on  hearing  me  sing  this  air. " 

■His  look  was  earnest,  and  I  promised  what  he  asked, 
*thout  noticing  the  words  upon  which  he  laid  so  much 
ress,  "If  you  ever  doubt  me."     He  took  the  empty  half 

a  cocoa-nut  which  he  had  brought  in  on  the  day  of  my  first 
sit,  and  had  preserved  ever  since,  filled  it  with  palm  wine, 
igged  me  to  put  my  lips  to  it,  and  then  drank  it  off  at  a 
•aught.     From    that    day    he    always    called    me    brother. 
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And  now  I  began  to  cherish  a  hope  of  saving  Pierro 
life.  My  uncle's  anger  had  cooled  down  a  little.  T 
preparations  for  the  festivities  connected  with  his  daughter 
wredding  had  caused  his  feelings  to  flow  in  gentle  channe 
Marie  joined  her  entreaties  to  mine.  Each  day  I  point 
out  to  him  that  Pierrot  had  had  no  desire  to  insult  hii 
but  had  merely  interposed  to  prevent  him  frc 
committing  an  act  of  perhaps  too  great  severity;  th 
the  negro  had  at  the  risk  of  his  life  saved  Marie  from  t 
alligator;  and  besides,  Pierrot  was  the  strongest  of  all  1 
slaves  (for  now  I  sought  to  save  his  life,  not  to  obtain  1 
liberty);  that  he  was  able  to  do  the  work  of  ten  men,  ai 
that  his  single  arm  was  sufficient  to  put  the  rollers  of  a  sugc 
mill  in  motion.  My  uncle  listened  to  me  calmly,  and  on 
or  twice  hinted  that  he  might  not  follow  up  his  complah 

I  did  not  say  a  word  to  the  negro  of  the  change  that  h; 
taken  place,  hoping  that  I  should  soon  be  the  messeng 
to  announce  to  him  his  restoration  to  liberty.  What  < 
tonished  me  greatly  was,  that  though  he  believed  that 
was  under  sentence  of  death,  he  made  no  effort  to  av 
himself  of  the  means  of  escape  that  lay  in  his  power, 
spoke  to  him  of  this. 

"I  am  forced  to  remain,"  said  he,  simply,  "or  they  wou 
think  that  I  was  afraid. " 


CHAPTER  XI 


>ne  morning  Marie  came  to  me  radiant  with  happiness; 

atpon  her  gentle  face  was  a  sweeter  expression  than  even 

j  le  joys  of  pure  love  could  produce,  for  written  upon  it  was 
le  knowledge  of  a  good  deed. 

'Listen,"  said  she.     "In  three  days  we  shall  be  mar- 
ed.     We  shall  soon — " 

af  I  interrupted  her. 

|    "Do  not  say  soon,  Marie,  when  there  is  yet  an  interval 

af  three  days." 

She  blushed  and  smiled.  "Do  not  be  foolish,  Leopold," 
eplied  she.  "An  idea  has  struck  me  which  has  made  me 
ery  happy.  You  know  that  yesterday  I  went  to  town 
i\th  my  father  to  buy  all  sorts  of  things  for  our  wedding.  I 
nly  care  for  jewels  because  you  say  that  they  become  me; 
would  give  all  my  pearls  for  a  single  flower  from  the  bouquet 
^hich  that  odious  man  with  marigolds  destroyed.  But 
*iat  is  not  what  I  meant  to  say.  My  father  wished  to  buy 
?ie  everything  that  I  admired;  and  among  other  things 
Here  was  a  basquina  of  Chinese  satin  embroidered  with 
lowers,  which  I  admired.  It  was  very  expensive.  My 
ather  noticed  that  the  dress  had  attracted  my  attention. 
Vs  we  were  returning  home,  I  begged  him  to  promise  me 
l  boon  after  the  manner  of  the  knights  of  old:  you  know  how 
le  delights  to  be  compared  to  them.      He  vowed  on   his 

Vol..  III.  —  14 
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honor  that  he  would  grant  me  whatever  I  asked,  thinkiu 
of  course  that  it  was  the  basquina  of  Chinese  satin;  but  n< 
it  is  Pierrot's  pardon  that  I  will  ask  for  as  my  nuptial  pre; 
ent. " 

I  could  not  refrain  from  embracing  her  tenderly.  M 
uncle's  word  was  sacred,  and  while  Marie  ran  to  him  t 
claim  its  fulfillment,  J  hastened  to  Fort  Galifet  to  conve 
the  glad  news  to  Pierrot. 

"Brother, "  exclaimed  I,  as  I  entered,  "rejoice!  yoi 
life  is  safe;  Marie  has  obtained  it  as  a  wedding  present  froi 
her  father. " 

The  slave  shuddered. 

"Marie — wedding — my  life!  What  reference  have  thes 
things  to  one  another?" 

"It  is  very  simple,"  answered  I.  "Marie,  whose  life  yo 
saved,  is  to  be  married — " 

"To  whom?"  exclaimed  the  negro,  a  terrible  chang 
coming  over  his  face. 

"Did  you  not  know  that  she  was  to  be  married  to  me? 

His  features  relaxed.  "Ah,  yes,"  he  replied;  "and  whe 
is  the  marriage  to  take  place?" 

"On  August  the  22d." 

"On  August  the  22d!  Are  you  mad?"  cried  he,  wit 
terror  painted  in  his  countenance. 

He  stopped  abruptly;  I  looked  at  him  with  astonishmem 
After  a  short  pause  he  clasped  my  hand:  "Brother,"  sai 
he,  "I  owe  you  so  much  that  I  must  give  you  a  warning 
Trust  to  me;  take  up  your  residence  in  Cap,  and  get  marrfe- 
before  the  22d. " 

In  vain  I  entreated  him  to  explain  his  mysterious  words 

"Farewell, "  said  he,  in  solemn  tones;  " I  have  perhaps  sai 
too  much,  but  I  hate  ingratitude  even  more  than  perjury. " 

I  left  the  prison  a  prey  to  feelings  of  great  uneasiness 
but  all  these  were  soon  effaced  by  the  thoughts  of  my  ap 
proaching  happiness. 
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That  very  day  my  uncle  withdrew  his  charge,  and  I  re- 
urned  to  the  fort  to  release  Pierrot.     Thaddeus,  on  hearing 

ei  he  noise,  accompanied  me  to  the  prisoner's  cell;  but  he 
^as  gone!  Rask  alone  remained,  and  came  up  to  me  wagging 
lis  tail.  To  his  neck  was  fastened  a  palm-leaf,  upon  which 
vere  written  these  words:  "Thanks;  for  the  third  time  you 
iave  saved  my  life.  Do  not  forget  your  promise,  friend;" 
vhile  underneath,  in  lieu  of  signature,  were  the  words:  "Yo 

]1]ue  soy  contrabandista. " 

Thaddeus  was  even  more  astonished  than  I  was,  for  he 
vas  ignorant  of  the  enlargement  of  the  loop-hole,  and  firmly 
relieved  that  the  negro  had  changed  himself  into  a  dog. 

^[  allowed  him  to  remain  in  this  belief,  contenting  myself 
Adth  making  him  promise  to  say  nothing  of  what  he  had  seen. 
{  wished  to  take  Rask  home  with  me,  but  on  leaving  the  fort 
le  plunged  into  a  thicket  and  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

My  uncle  was  furiously  enraged  at  the  escape  of  the  negrd 
He  ordered  a  diligent  search  to  be  made  for  him,  and  wrote 
to  the  governor  placing  Pierrot  entirely  at  his  disposal  should 
he  be  re-taken. 

The  22d  of  August  arrived.  My  union  with  Marie  was 
celebrated  with  every  species  of  rejoicing  at  the  parish 
church  of  Acul.  How  happily  did  that  day  commence 
from  which  all  our  misfortunes  were  to  date!  I  was  intoxfl 
cated  with  my  happiness,  and  Pierrot  and  his  mysterious 
warning  were  entirely  banished  from  my  thoughts. 

At  last  the  day  came  to  a  close,  and  my  wife  had  retired 
to  her  apartments,  but  for  a  time  duty  forbade  me  joining 
her  there.  My  position  as  a  captain  of  militia  required  m^ 
that  evening  to  make  the  round  of  the  guards  posted  aboul 
Acul.  This  nightly  precaution  was  absolutely  necessary 
owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  colony,  caused  by 
occasional  outbreaks  among  the  negroes,  which,  however 
had  been  promptly  repressed.  My  uncle  was  the  first  tc 
recall  me  to  the  recollection  of  my  duty.  I  had  no  option 
but  to  yield,  and,  putting  on  my  uniform,  I  went  out.  I  visited 
the  first  few  guards  without  discovering  any  cause  of  alarm; 
but  towards  midnight,  as  half  buried  in  my  own  thoughts 
I  was  patrolling  the  shores  of  the  bay,  I  perceived  upon 
the  horizon  a  ruddy  light  in  the  direction  of  Limonade  and 
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Louis  du   Morin.      At  first  my  escort  attributed  it  to 
me  accidental   conflagration;   but  in  a  few  moments  the 
i.mes  became  so  vivid,  and  the  smoke  rising  before  the  wind 
ew  so  thick,  that  I  ordered  an  immediate  return  to  the 
rt  to  give  the  alarm,  and  to  request  that  help  might  be 
Jnt  in  the  direction  of  the  fire. 
In  passing  through   the  quarters  of  the  negroes  who  be- 
nged  to  our  estate,  I  was  surprised  at  the  extreme  dis- 
der  that  reigned  there.     The  majority  of  .the  slaves  were 
loot,     and    were    talking     together    with    great    earnest- 
:ss.     One  strange  word  was  pronounced  with  the  greatest 
Lspect:     It  was  Bug- Jar  gal,  which  occurred  continually  in 
Le  almost  unintelligible  dialect  that  they  used.     From  a 
prd  or  two  which  I  had  gathered  here  and  there,  I  learned 
at  the  negroes  of  the  northern  districts  were  in  open  re- 
lit, and  had  set  fire  to  the  dwelling-houses  and  the  planta- 
ins on  the  other  side  of  Cap.     Passing  through  a  marshy 
Lot,  I  discovered  a  quantity  of  axes  and  other  tools,  which 
puld  serve  as  weapons,  hidden  among  the  reeds. 
|t  My  suspicions  were  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and  I  ordered 
le  whole  of  the  Acul  militia  to  get  under  arms,  and  gave 
[e  command  to  my  lieutenant;  and  while  my  poor  Marie 
ras  expecting  me,  I,  obeying  my  uncle's  orders  (who,  as  I 
jive  mentioned,  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly) 
Jok  the  road  to  Cap,  with  such  soldiers  as  I  had  been  able 
•  muster. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  appearance  of  the  town  as  we 
i-proached.  The  flames  from  the  plantations  which  were 
Brning  all  around  it  threw  a  lurid  light  upon  the  scene, 
iiich  was  only  partially  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  smoke 
|nich  the  wind  drove  into  the  narrow  streets.  Immense 
Lasses  of  sparks  rose  from  the  burning  heaps  of  sugar-cane, 
pd  fell  like  fiery  snow  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  on 
le  rigging  of  the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  roadsteads,  at 
l^ery  moment  threatening  the  town  of  Cap  with  as  serious 
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a  conflagration  as  was  already  raging  in  its  immediate  neigh 
borhood.  It  was  a  terrible  sight  .to  witness  the  terroi 
stricken  inhabitants  exposing  their  lives  to  preserve  from  s* 
destructive  a  visitant  their  habitations,  which  perhaps  wa 
the  last  portion  of  property  left  to  them;  while,  on  the  othe 
hand,  the  vessels,  taking  advantage  of  a  fair  wind,  and  fearini 
the  same  fate,  had  already  set  sail,  and  were  gliding  over  a] 
ocean  reddened  by  the  flames  of  the  conflagration. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

Stunned  by  the  noise  of  the  minute-guns  from  the  fort, 
>y  the  cries  of  the  fugitives  and  the  distant  crash  of  falling 
buildings,  I  did  not  know  in  what  direction  to  lead  my  men; 
)ut  meeting  in  the  main  square  the  captain  of  the  Yellow 
dragoons,  he  advised  me  to  proceed  direct  to  the  governor. 

Other  hands  have  painted  the  disasters  of  Cap,  and  I 
nust  pass  quickly  over  my  recollections  of  them,  written  as 
hey  are  in  fire  and  blood.  I  will  content  myself  with  say- 
ng  that  the  insurgent  slaves  were  already  masters  of 
Dondon,  of  Terrier-Rouge,  of  the  town  of  Ouanaminte, 
md  of  the  plantation  of  Limbe.  This  last  news  filled  me 
with  uneasiness,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Limbe  to  Acul. 

made '  all  speed  to  the  Government  House.  All  was  in 
:onfusion  there.  I  asked  for  orders,  and  begged  that  instant 
measures  might  be  taken  for  the  security  of  Acul,  which  I 
eared  the  insurgents  were  already  threatening.  With  the 
governor  (Monsieur  de  Blanchelande)  were  M.  de  Rouvray, 
fee  brigadier  and  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  Cap; 
VI.  de  Touzard,  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Regiment 
Df  Cap;  a  great  many  members  of  the  Colonial  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Assemblies,  and  numbers  of  the  leading  colonists. 
As  I  entered,  all  were  engaged  in  a  confused    argument. 

"Your  Excellency,"  said  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly,  "it  is  only  too  true, — it  is  the  negroes,  and  not  the 
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free  mulattoes.     It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  thei 
was  danger  in  that  direction. " 

"You  make  that  statement  without  believing  in  its  truth, 
answered  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  bitterl} 
"and  you  only  say  it  to  gain  credit  at  our  expense.  Sofa 
from  expecting  a  rising  of  the  slaves,  you  got  up  a  shai 
one  in  1789, — a  ridiculous  farce,  in  which  with  a  suppose 
insurgent  force  of  three  thousand  slaves  one  national  volur 
teer  only  was  killed,  and  that  most  likely  by  his  own  comrades. 

"I  repeat, "  replied  the  Provincial,  "that  we  can  see  farthe 
than  you.  It  is  only  natural.  We  remain  upon  the  spc 
and  study  the  minutest  details  of  the  colony,  while  you  an 
your  Assembly  hurry  off  to  France  to  make  some  absur 
proposals,  which  are  often  met  with  a  national  repriman 
Ridiculus  mus. " 

The  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  answered  wit 
a  sneer:  "Our  fellow-citizens  re-elected  us  all  without  he! 
itation. " 

"It  was  your  Assembly,''  retorted  the  other,  "that  cause 
the  execution  of  that  poor  devil  who  neglected  to  wear 
tricolored  cockade  in  a  cafe,  and  who  commenced  a  pet 
tion  for  capital  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  mulatt 
Lacombe  with  that  worn-out  phrase,  'In  the  name  of  th 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'" 

"It  is  false!"  exclaimed  the  other;  "there  has  always  bee 
a  struggle  of  principles  against  privileges  between  01 
Assemblies. " 

"Ha,   monsieur!   I   see  now  you  are  an  Independent. 

"That  is  tantamount  to  allowing  that  you  are  in  favt 
of  the  White  Cockade:  I  leave  you  to  get  out  of  that  cor 
fession  as  best  you  may. " 

More   might   have  passed,   but  the  governor  interposec 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  what  has  this  to  do  with  th 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  the  pressing  danger  that  threaten 
us?  Listen  to  the  reports  that  I  have  received.     The  revoi 
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eijegan  this  night  at  ten  o'clock  among  the  slaves  in  thQ  Turpin 

lantation.  The  negroes,  headed  by  an  English  slave 
amed  Bouckmann,  were  joined  by  the  blacks  from  Clement, 
Yemes,  Flaville,  and  Noe.  They  set  fire  to  all  the  plantations, 
fa.nd  massacred  the  colonists  with  the  most  unheard-of  bar- 
barities. By  one  single  detail  I  can  make  you  compre- 
hend all  the  horrors  accompanying  this  insurrection.  The 
Ditandard  of  the  insurgents  is  the  body  of  a  white  child  on 
le  point  of  a  pike." 

A  general  cry  of  horror  interrupted  the  governor's  state- 
lent. 

"So  much,"  continued  he,  "for  what  has  passed  out- 
ide  the  town.  Within  its  limits  all  is  confusion.  Fear  has 
endered  many  of  the  inhabitants  forgetful  of  the  duties  of 
umanity,  and  they  have  murdered  their  slaves.  Nearly 
111  have  confined  their  negroes  behind  bolts  and  bars.  The 
/hite  artisans  accuse  the  free  mulattoes  of  being  partici- 
»ators  in  the  revolt,  and  many  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
scaping  from  the  fury  of  the  populace.  I  have  had  to 
rrant  them  a  place  of  refuge  in  a  church,  guarded  by  a 
egiment  of  soldiers;  and  now,  to  prove  that  they  have 
othing  in  coirrmon  with  the  insurgents,  they  ask  that  they 
nay  be  armed  and  led  against  the  rebels. " 

"Do  nothing  of  the  kind,  your  Excellency!"  cried  a  voice 
vhich  I  recognized  as  that  of  the  planter  with  whom  I  had 
nad  a  duel, — "do  nothing  of  the  kind!  give  no  arms  to  the 
•lulattoes!" 

"What!  do  you  not  want  to  fight?"  asked  a  planter,  with 
s    sneer. 

The  other  did  not  appear  to  hear  him,  and  continued: 

"These  men  of  mixed  blood  are  our  worst  enemies,  and 
vve  must  take  every  precaution  against  them.  It  is  from 
that  quarter  that  the  insurgents  are  recruited;  the  negroes 
have  but  little  to  do  with  the  rising. "  The  poor  wretch 
hoped  by  his  abuse  of  the  mulattoes  to  prove  that  he  had 
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nothing  in  common  with  them,  and  to  clear  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  having  black  blood  in  his  veins;  but  the  attempt 
was  too  barefaced,  and  a  murmur  of  disgust  rose  up  oq 
all  sides. 

"Yes, "  said  M.  de  Rouvray,  "the  slaves  have  something 
to  do  with  it,  for  they  are  forty  to  one;  and  we  should  be  in  a 
serious  plight  if  we  could  only  oppose  the  negroes  and  the 
mulattoes  with  whites  like  you." 

The  planter  bit  his  lips. 

"General,"  said  the  governor,  "what  answer  shall  be 
given  to  the  petition?  Shall  the  mulattoes  have  the  arms?'' 

"Give  them  weapons,  your  Excellency;  let  us  make  use 
of  every  willing  hand.  And  you,  sir,"  he  added,  turning 
to  the  colonist  of  doubtful  color,  "go  arm  yourself,  and 
join  your  comrades." 

The  humiliated  planter  slunk  away,  filled  with  concen- 
trated rage. 

But  the  cries  of  distress  which  rang  through  the  town 
reached  even  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  council  was  being 
held.  M.  de  Blanchelande  hastily  pencilled  a  few  words 
upon  a  slip  of  paper,  and  handed  it  to  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp, who  at  once  left  the  room. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "the  mulattoes  will  receive  arms; 
but  there  are  many  more  questions  to  be  settled. " 

"The  Provincial  Assembly  should  at  once  be  con- 
voked, "  said  the  planter  who  had  been  speaking  when  first 
I  entered. 

"The  Provincial  Assembly!"  retorted  his  antagonist: 
"what  is  the  Provincial  Assembly?" 

"You  do  not  know  because  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly,"  replied  the  favorer  of  the  White 
Cockade. 

The  Independent  interrupted  him.  "I  know  no  more 
of  the  Colonial  than  the  Provincial;  I  only  recognize  the 
General  Assembly. " 
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'"Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  a  planter,  "while  we  are  losing 
me  with  this  nonsense,  tell  me  what  is  to  become  of  my 
btton  and  my  cochineal." 

("And  my  indigo  at  Lumbe?" 
"And    my  negroes,  for  whom  I    paid  twenty  dollars  a 
ead  all  round?"  said  the  captain  of  a  slave-ship. 
"Each  minute  that  kyou  waste, "  continued  another  colo- 
ist,  "costs  me  ten  quintals  of  sugar,,  which  at  seventeen 
iastres  the  quintal  makes  one  hundred  and  thirty  livres, 
m  sous,  in  French  money,  by  the — " 
Here   the  rival   upholders  of  the   two  Assemblies  again 
Dught  to  renew  their  argument. 

Morbleu,"  said  M.  de  Rouvray  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
triking  the  table  violently,  "what  eternal  talkers  you  are! 
Vhat  do  we  care  about  your  two  Assemblies?  Summon 
oth  of  them,  your  Excellency,  and  I  will  form  them  into  two 
egiments;  and  when  they  march  against  the  negroes  we 
hall  see  whether  their  tongues  or  their  muskets  make  the 
nost  noise." 

Then  turning  towards  me  he  whispered:  "Between  the 
wo  Assemblies  and  the  governor  nothing  can  be  done. 
Phese  fine  talkers  spoil  all,  as  they  do  in  Paris.  If  I  was 
;eated  in  his  Excellency's  chair,  I  would  throw  all  these 
ellows  out  of  the  window,  and  with  my  soldiers  and  a  dozen 
:rosses  of  St.  Louis  to  promise,  I  would  sweep  away  all  the 
ebels  in  the  island.  These  fictitious  ideas  of  liberty,  which 
■hey  have  all  run  mad  after  in  France,  do  not  do  out  here. 
NTegroes  should  be  treated  so  as  not  to  upset  them  entirely 
by  sudden  liberation;  all  the  terrible  events  of  to-day  are 
merely  the  result  of  this  utterly  mistaken  policy,  and  this 
•ising  of  the  slaves  is  the  natural  result  of  the  taking  of 
:he  Bastille. " 

While  the  old  soldier  thus  explained  to  me  his  views, 
—a  little  narrow-minded  perhaps,  but  full  of  the  frankness 
~>i  conviction, — the  stormy  argument  was  at  its  height.     A 
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certain  planter,  one  among  the  few  who  were  bitten  with 
rabid  mania  of  the  revolution,  and  who  called  himself  Citi- 
zen General  C ,  because  he  had  assisted  at  a  few  san- 
guinary executions,   exclaimed: 

"We  must  have  punishments  rather  than  battles.  Ever) 
nation  must  exist  by  terrible  examples:  let  us  terrify  the 
negroes.  It  was  I  who  quieted  the  slaves  during  the  risings 
of  June  and  July  by  lining  the  approach  to  my  house  with  a 
double  row  of  negro  heads.  Let  each  one  join  me  in  this 
and  let  us  defend  the  entrances  to  Cap  with  the  slaves  whc 
are  still  in  our  hands. " 

"How?"  "What  do  you  mean?"  "Folly!"  "The  heighi 
of  impudence!"  was  heard  on  all  sides. 

"You  do  not  understand  me,  gentlemen.  Let  us  make 
a  ring  of  negro  heads,  from  Fort  Picolet  to  Point  Caracole 
The  rebels,  their  comrades,  will  not  then  dare  to  approach 
us.  I  have  five  hundred  slaves  who  have  remained  faith- 
ful: I  offer  them  at  once." 

This  abominable  proposal  was  received  with  a  cry  o] 
horror.  "It  is  infamous!  It  is  too  disgusting!"  was  repeated 
by  at  least  a  dozen  voices. 

"Extreme  steps  of  this  sort  have  brought  us  to  the  verge 
of  destruction,"  said  a  planter.  "If  the  execution  of  the 
insurgents  of  June  and  July  had  not  been  so  hurried  on,  we 
should  have  held  in  our  hands  the  clew  to  the  conspiracy 
which  the  axe  of  the  executioner  divided  forever." 

Citizen  C was  silenced  for  a  moment  by  this  outburst 

then  in  an  injured  tone  he  muttered:  "I  did  not  think  thai 
/  above  all  others  should  have  been  suspected  of  cruelty 
Why,  all  my  life  I  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  lovers  oi 
the  negro  race.  I  am  in  correspondence  with  Briscot  and 
Pruneau  de  Pomme  Gouge,  in  France;  with  Hans  Sloane, 
in  England;  with  Magaw,  in  America;  with  Pezll,  in  Germany 
with  Olivarius,  in  Denmark;  with  Wadstiorn,  in  Swe- 
den; with  Peter   Paulus,    in   Holland;    with    Avendafio,   in 
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ipain;    and  with    the   Abbe   Pierre   Tamburini,    in  Italy!" 

His  voice  rbse  as  he  ran  through  the  names  of  his  corres- 
xmdents  among  the  lovers  of  the  African  race,  and  he  ter- 
ninated  his  speech  with  the  contemptuous  remark,  "But 
fter  all,  there  are  no  true  philosophers  here. " 

For  the  third  time  M.  de  Blanchelande  asked  if  any  one 
ad  anything  further  to  propose. 

"Your  Excellency, "  cried  one,  "let  us  embark  on  board 
he  'Leopard/  which  lies  at  anchor  off  the  quay. " 

"Let  us  put  a  price  on  the  head  of  Bouckmann,"  ex- 
laimed  another. 

"Send  a  report  of  what  has  taken  place  to  the  Governor 
f  Jamaica,"  suggested  a  third. 

"A  good  idea,  so  that  he  may  again  send  us  the  ironical 
lelp  of  five  hundred  muskets!"  sneered  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly.  "Your  Excellency,  let  us  send  the 
lews  to  France,  and  wait  for  a  reply. " 

"Wait!  a  likely  thing  indeed, "  exclaimed  M.  de  Rouvray; 
'and  do  you  think  that  the  blacks  will  wait,  eh?  And  the 
lames  that  encircle  our  town,  do  you  think  that  they  will 
vait?  Your  Excellency,  let  the  tocsin  be  sounded,  and 
end  dragoons  and  grenadiers  in  search  of  the  main  body 
)f  the  rebels.  Form  a  camp  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
sland;  plant  military  posts  at  Trou  and  at  Vallieres.  I  will 
ake  charge  of  the  plain  of  Dauphin;  but  let  us  lose  no  more 
ime,  for  the  moment  for  action  has  arrived." 

The  bold  and  energetic  speech  of  the  veteran  soldier 
-ushed  all  differences  of  opinion.  The  general  had  acted 
wisely.  That  secret  knowledge  which  every  one  possesses, 
nost  conducive  to  his  own  interests,  caused  all  to  support 
he  proposal  of  General  de  Rouvray;  and  while  the  governor 
■vith  a  warm  clasp  of  the  hand  showed  his  old  friend  that 
lis  counsels  had  been  appreciated,  though  they  had  been 
*iven  in  rather  a  dictatorial  manner,  the  colonists  urged 
'or  the  immediate  carrying  out  of  the  proposals. 
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I  seized  the  opportunity  to  obtain  from  M.  de  Blanche 
lande  the  permission  that  I  so  ardently  desired,  and  leaving 
the  room,  mustered  my  company  in  order  to  return  to  Acul,— 
though,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  all  were  worn  out  wit! 
the  fatigue  of  their  late  march. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

)ay  began  to  break  as  I  entered  the  market-place  of  the 
own,  and  began  to  rouse  up  the  soldiers,  who  were  lying 
bout  in  all  directions  wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  and  mingled 
)ell-mell  with  the  Red  and  Yellow  Dragoons,  fugitives  from 
he  country,  cattle  bellowing,  and  property  of  every  de- 
cription  sent  in  for  security  by  the  planters.  In  the  midst 
)f  all  this  confusion  I  began  to  pick  out  my  men,  when  I 
aw  a  private  in  the  Yellow  Dragoons,  covered  with  dust 
md  perspiration,  ride  up  at  full  speed.  I  hastened  to  meet 
lim;  and  in  a  few  broken  words  he  informed  me  that  my 
ears  were  realized, — that  the  insurrection  had  spread  to 
\cul,  and  that  the  negroes  were  besieging  Fort  Galifet,  in 
vhich  the  planters  and  the  militia  had  taken  refuge.  I  must 
ell  you  that  this  fort  was  by  no  means  a  strong  one,  for 
n  St.  Domingo  they  dignify  the  slightest  earthwork  with 
me  name  of  fort. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  I  mounted  as  many 
jrf  my  soldiers  as  I  could  procure  horses  for,  and  taking  the 
dragoon  as  a  guide,  I  reached  my  uncle's  plantation  about 
ten  o'clock.  I  scarcely  cast  a  glance  at  the  enormous 
estate,  which  was  nothing  but  a  sea  of  flame,  over  which 
hovered  huge  clouds  of  smoke,  through  which  every  now 
and  then  the  wind  bore  trunks  of  trees  covered  with  sparks. 
A  terrible  rustling  and  crackling  sound  seemed  to  reply  to 
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the  distant  yells  of  the  negroes  which  now  we  began  to  hea: 
though  we  could  not  as  yet  see  them.  The  destruction  c 
all  this  wealth,  which  would  eventually  have  become  mine,  di 
not  cause  me  a  moment's  regret.  All  I  thought  of  was  thl 
safety  of  Marie:  what  mattered  anything  else  in  the  worl 
to  me?  I  knew  that  she  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort,  and 
prayed  to  God  that  I  might  arrive  in  time  to  rescue  her 
This  hope  sustained  me  through  all  the  anxiety  I  felt,  am 
gave  me  the  strength  and  courage  of  a  lion. 

At  length  a  turn  in  the  road  permitted  us  to  see  the  fort 
The  tricolor  yet  floated  on  its  walls,  and  a  well  sustaine< 
fire  was  kept  up  by  the  garrison.  I  uttered  a  shout  of  joy 
" Gallop,  spur  on!"  said  I  to  my  men,  and  redoubling  ou 
pace  we  dashed  across  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  the  seen 
of  action.  Near  the  fort  I  could  see  my  uncle's  house;  th 
doors  and  windows  were  dashed  in,  but  the  walls  still  stood 
and  shone  red  with  the  reflected  glare  of  the  flames 
which  owing  to  the  wind  being  in  a  contrary  direction,  hai 
not  yet  reached  the  building.  A  crowd  of  the  insurgent 
had  taken  possession  of  the  house,  and  showed  themselve 
at  the  windows  and  on  the  roof.  I  could  see  the  glare  o 
torches  and  the  gleam  of  pikes  and  axes,  while  a  brisk  fir 
of  musketry  was  kept  up  on  the  fort.  Another  strong  bod; 
of  negroes  had  placed  ladders  against  the  walls  of  the  for 
and  strove  to  take  it  by  assault,  though  many  fell  under  th 
well-directed  fire  of  the  defenders.  These  black  men 
always  returning  to  the  charge  after  each  repulse,  looke< 
like  a  swarm  of  ants  endeavoring  to  scale  the  shell  of  a  tor 
toise,  and  shaken  off  by  each  movement  of  the  sluggis) 
reptile. 

We  reached  the  outworks  of  the  fort,  our  eyes  fixed  upoi 
the  banner  which  still  floated  above  it.  I  called  upon  m; 
men  to  remember  that  their  wives  and  children  were  shu 
up  within  those  walls,  and  urged  them  to  fly  to  their  rescue 
A  general  cheer  was  the  reply,  and  forming  column  I  wa 
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j  >n  the  point  of  giving  the  order  to  charge,  when  a  loud  yell 

(v^as  heard;  a  cloud  of  smoke  enveloped  the  fort  and  for  a 

lime  concealed  it  from  our  sight;  a  roar  was  heard  like  that 

>f  a  furnace  in  full  blast,  and  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  we 

aw  a  red  flag  floating  proudly  above  the  dismantled  walls. 

Ul  was  over.     Fort  Galifet  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 


CHAPTER  XV 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  my  feelings  were  at  this  terrible 
spectacle.  The  fort  was  taken,  its  defenders  slain,  ant 
twenty  families  massacred;  but  I  confess,  to  my  shame 
that  I  thought  not  of  this.  Marie  was  lost  to  me, — lost 
after  having  been  made  mine  but  a  few  brief  hours  be- 
fore; lost,  perhaps,  through  my  fault,  for  had  I  not  obeyec 
the  orders  of  my  uncle  in  going  to  Cap  I  should  have  been! 
by  her  side  to  defend  her,  or  at  least  to  die  with  her.  These 
thoughts  raised  my  grief  to  madness,  for  my  despair  was 
born  of  remorse. 

However,  my  men  were  maddened  at  the  sight.  With 
a  shout  of  " Revenge!"  with  sabres  between  their  teeth  and 
pistols  in  either  hand,  they  burst  into  the  ranks  of  the  victorious 
insurgents.  Although  far  superior  in  numbers,  the  negroes 
fled  at  their  approach;  but  we  could  see  them  on  our  right 
and  left,  before  and  behind  us,  slaughtering  the  colonists, 
and  casting  fuel  on  the  flames.  Our  rage  was  increased 
by  their  cowardly  conduct. 

Thaddeus,  covered  with  wounds,  made  his  escape  through 
a  postern  gate.  " Captain,"  said  he,  "your  Pierrot  is  a 
sorcerer, — an  obi  as  these  infernal  negroes  call  him;  a  devil, 
I  say.  We  were  holding  our  position,  you  were  coming  up 
fast;  all  seemed  saved, — when  by  some  means,  which  I  do 
not  know,  he  penetrated  into  the  fort,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  us.     As  for  your  uncle  and  Madame — " 
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" Marie!"  interrupted  I,   " where  is  Marie ?" 

At  this  instant  a  tali  black  burst  through  a  blazing  fence, 
:arrying  in  his  arms  a  young  woman  who  shrieked  and 
itruggled:  it  was  Marie,  and  the  negro  wTas  Pierrot! 

"Traitor!"  cried  I,  and  fired  my  pistol  at  him;  one  of 
he  rebels  threw  himself  in  the  way,  and  fell  dead. 

Pierrot  turned,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  me  which 
.'  did  not  catch;  and  then  grasping  his  prey  tighter,  he  dashed 
nto  a  mass  of  burning  sugar-canes.  A  moment  afterwards 
i  huge  dog  passed  me,  carrying  in  his  mouth  a  cradle  in 
vhich  lay  my  uncle's  youngest  child.  Transported  with 
rage,  I  fired  my  second  pistol  at  him;  but  it  missed  fire. 

Like  a  madman  I  followed  on  their  tracks;  but  my  night 
rnarch,  the  hours  that  I  had  spent  without  taking  rest  or 
:ood,  my  fears  for  Marie,  and  the  sudden  fall  from  the 
freight  of  happiness  to  the  depth  of  misery,  had  worn  me  out. 
\fter  a  few  steps  I  staggered,  a  cloud  seemed  to  come  over 
me,  and  I  fell  senseless. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


When  I  recovered  my  senses  I  found  myself  in  my  uncle' 
ruined  house,  supported  in  the  arms  of  my  faithful  Thaddeus 
who  gazed  upon  me  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  an 
xiety.  "  Victory !"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  felt  my  pulse  begii 
to  beat;  " victory!  the  negroes  are  in  full  retreat  and  m; 
captain  has  come  to  life  again!'.' 

I  interrupted  his  exclamations  of  joy  by  putting  the  onl 
question  in  which  I  had  any  interest:  "Where  is  Marie? 
I  had  not  yet  collected  my  scattered  ideas:  I  felt  my  misfoi 
tune  without  the  recollection  of  it. 

At  my  question  Thaddeus  hung  his  head.  Then  m 
memory  returned  to  me,  and  like  a  hideous  dream  I  recalle 
once  more  the  terrible  nuptial  day,  and  the  tall  negro  beai 
ing  Marie  through  the  flames.  The  rebellion  which  ha 
broken  out  in  the  colony  caused  the  whites  to  look  o 
the  blacks  as  their  mortal  enemies,  and  made  me  see  i 
Pierrot — the  good,  the  generous,  and  the  devoted,  who  owe 
his  life  three  times  to  me — a  monster  of  ingratitude  an 
a  rival.  The  carrying  off  my  wife  on  the  very  night  of  on 
nuptials  proved  too  plainly  to  me  what  I  had  at  first  onl 
suspected;  and  I  now  knew  that  the  singer  of  the  wood  wa 
the  wretch  who  had  torn  my  wife  from  me.  In  a  few  houi 
how  great  a  change  had  taken  place! 

Thaddeus  told   me  that  he  had    vainly   pursued   Pierre 
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nd  his  dog  when  the  negroes,  in  spite  of  their  numbers 
^tired;  and  that  the  destruction  of  my  uncle's  property 
:ill  continued,  without  the  possibility  of  its  being   arrested. 

asked  what  had  become  of  my  uncle.  He  took  my  hand 
1  silence  and  led  me  to  a  bed,  the  curtains  of  which  he  drew, 
ly  unhappy  uncle  was  there,  stretched  upon  his  blood- 
tained  couch,  with  a  dagger  driven  deeply  into  his  heart. 
ly  the  tranquil  expression  of  his  face  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
le  blow  had  been  struck  during  his  sleep. 

The  bed  of  the  dwarf  Habibrah,  who  always  slept  at  the 
x)t  of  his  master's  couch,  was  also  profusely  stained  with 
ore,  and  the  same  crimson  traces  could  be  seen  upon  the 
iced  coat  of  the  poor  fool,  cast  upon  the  floor  a  few  paces 
:om  the  bed.  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  believing 
riat  the  dwarf  had  died  a  victim  to  his  affection  for  my  uncle, 
,nd  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  his  comrades,  perhaps 
i  the  effort  to  defend  his  master.  I  reproached  myself 
f>itterly  for  the  prejudice  which  had  caused  me  to  form  so 
rroneous  an  estimate  of  the  characters  of  Pierrot  and  Habi- 
>rah;  and  of  the  tears  I  shed  at  the  tragic  fate  of  my  uncle, 
ome  were  dedicated  to  the  end  of  the  faithful  fool.  By 
ay  orders  his  body  was  carefully  searched  for,  but  all  in 
rain;  and  I  imagined  that  the  negroes  had  cast  the  body 
nto  the  flames.  I  gave  instructions  that  in  the  funeral 
ervice  over  my  uncle's  remains  prayers  should  be  said  for 
he  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  devoted  Habibrah. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Fort  Galifet  had  been  destroyed,  our  house  was  in  run 
it  was  useless  to  linger  there  any  longer,  so  that  evening 
returned  to  Cap.  On  my  arrival  there  I  was  seized  with 
severe  fever.  The  effort  that  I  had  made  to  overcome  r 
despair  had  been  too  violent;  the  spring  had  been  bent  t 
far  and  had  snapped.  Delirium  came  on.  My  broken  hopi 
my  profound  love,  my  lost  future,  and,  above  all,  the  t< 
ments  of  jealousy  made  my  brain  reel.  It  seemed  as 
fire  flowed  in  my  veins;  my  heart  seemed  ready  to  bur 
and  my  bosom  was  filled  with  rage.  I  pictured  to  mys 
Marie  in  the  arms  of  another  lover,  subject  to  the  povs 
of  a  master,  of  a  slave,  of  Pierrot!  They  told  me  afterwai 
that  I  sprang  from  my  bed,  and  that  it  took  six  men  to  p] 
vent  me  from  dashing  out  my  brains  against  the  wall.  W 
did  I  not  die  then? 

The  crisis,  however,  passed.     The  doctors,  the  care  a 
attention  of    Thaddeus,   and    the   latent    powers  of   yoi 
conquered  the  malady:  would  that  it  had  not  done  so! 
the  end  of  ten  days  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  lay  asi 
grief,  and  to  live  for  vengeance. 

Hardly  arrived  at  a  state  of  convalescence,  I  went  to 
de  Blanchelande,  and  asked  for  employment.     At  first 
wished  to  give  me  the  command  of  some  fortified  post,  1 
I  begged  him  to  attach  me  to  one  of  the  flying  columns,  wh 
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ppiri  time  to  time  were  sent  out  to  sweep  those  districts  in 
rtUch  the  insurgents  had  congregated.  Cap  had  been 
lastily  put  in  a  position  of  defence,  for  the  revolt  had  made 
errible  progress,  and  the  negroes  of  Port  au  Prince  had  be- 
;un  to  show  symptoms  of  disaffection.  Biassou  was  in 
ommand  of  the  insurgents  at  Lumbe,  Dondon,  and  Acul; 
ean  Francois  had  proclaimed  himself  generalissimo  of  the 
ebels  of  Maribarou;  Bouckmann,  whose  tragic  fate  after- 
/ards  gave  him  a  certain  celebrity,  with  his  brigands  rav- 
ged  the  plains  of  Limonade;  and  lastly,  the  bands  of  Morne- 
vouge  had  elected  for  their  chief  a  negro  called  Bug-Jargal. 

If  report  was  to  be  believed,  the  disposition  of  this 
lan  contrasted  very  favorably  with  the  ferocity  of  the  other 
hiefs.  While  Bouckmann  and  Biassou  invented  a  thou- 
and  different  methods  of  death  for  such  prisoners  as  fell 
ito  their  hands,  Bug-jargal  was  always  ready  to  supply 
hem  with  the  means  of  quitting  the  island.  M.  Colas  de 
*Iarjue  and  eight  other  distinguished  colonists  were  by  his 
rders  released  from  the  terrible  death  of  the  wheel  to  which 
bouckmann  had  condemned  them;  and  many  other  instances 
f  his  humanity  were  cited,  which  I  have  not  time  to 
epeat. 

My  hoped-for  vengeance,  however,  still  appeared  to  be 
ar  removed.  I  could  hear  nothing  of  Pierrot.  The  in- 
Jurgents  commanded  by  Biassou  continued  to  give  us  trouble 
t  Cap;  they  had  once  even  endeavored  to  take  position  on  a 
ill  that  commanded  the  town,  and  had  only  been  dislodged 
)y  the  battery  from  the  citadel  being  directed  upon  them. 

he  governor  had  therefore  determined  to  drive  them  into 
ae  interior  of  the  island.  The  militia  of  Acul,  of  Lumbe, 
i  Ouanaminte,  and  of  Maribarou,  joined  writh  the  regiment  of 
"ap  and  the  Red  and  Yellow  Dragoons,  formed  one  army  of 
Jtack;  while  the  corps  of  volunteers  under  the  command  of  the 
nerchant  Poncignon,  with  the  militia  of  Dondon  and  Quartier- 
Dauphin,  composed  the  garrison  of  the  town. 


iii 
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The  governor  desired  iirst  to  free  himself  from  Bu^ 
Jargal,  whose  incursions  kept  the  garrison  constantly  on  tt 
alert;  and  he  sent  against  him  the  militia  of  Ouanaminl 
and  a  battalion  of  the  regiment  of  Cap.  Two  days  afte: 
wards  the  expedition  returned,  having  sustained  a  sevei 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Bug- Jargal.  The  governor,  howeve 
determined  to  persevere,  and  a  fresh  column  was  sent  o\ 
with  fifty  of  the  Yellow  Dragoons  and  four  hundred  of  tr 
militia  of  Maribarou.  This  second  expedition  met  wit 
even  less  success  than  the  first.  Thaddeus,  who  had  take 
part  in  it,  was  in  a  violent  fury,  and  upon  his  return  vowe 
vengeance  against  the  rebel  chief  Bug- Jargal. 

[A  tear  glistened  in  the  eyes  of  D'Auverney;  he  crosse 
his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  appeared  to  be  for  a  few  m< 
ments  plunged  in  a  melancholy  reverie.  At  length  he  coi 
tinued.] 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

! 

The  news  had  reached  us  that  Bug-Jargal  had  left  Morne- 
louge,  and  was  moving  through  the  mountains  to  effect  a 
unction  with  the  troops  of  Biassou.  The  governor  could 
fat  conceal  his  delight.  "We  have  them!"  cried  he,  rubbing 
us  hands.     "They  are  in  our  power!" 

By  the  next  morning  the  colonial  forces  had  marched 
ome  four  miles  to  the  front  of  Cap.  At  our  approach  the 
nsurgents  hastily  retired  from  the  positions  which  they  had 
•ccupied  at  Port-Mayat  and  Fort  Galifet,  and  in  which  they 
lad  planted  siege  guns  that  they  had  captured  in  one  of  the 
>atteries  on  the  coast.  The  governor  was  triumphant,  and 
>y  his  orders  we  continued  our  advance.  As  we  passed 
hrough  the  arid  plains  and  the  ruined  plantations,  many  a 
>ne  cast  an  eager  glance  in  search  of  the  spot  which  was 
>nce  his  home;  but  in  too  many  cases  the  foot  of  the  des- 
royer  had  left  no  traces  behind.  Sometimes  our  march 
•/as  interrupted,  by  the  conflagration  having  spread  from 
ands  under  cultivation  to  the  virgin  forests. 

In  these  regions,  where  the  land  is  untilled  and  the  vege- 
ution  abundant,  the  burning  of  a  forest  is  accompanied 
vith  many  strange  phenomena.  Far  off,  long  before  the 
ye  can  detect  the  cause,  a  sound  is  heard  like  the  rush  of 
I  cataract  over  opposing  rocks;  the  trunks  of  the  trees  flame 
>ut  with  a  sudden  crash,  the  branches  crackle,  and  the  roots 
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beneath  the  soil  all  contribute  to  the  extraordinary  uproa 
The  lakes  and  the  marshes  in  the  interior  of  the  forests  be 
with  the  heat.  The  hoarse  roar  of  the  coming  flame  stil 
the  air,  causing  a  dull  sound,  sometimes  increasing  ar 
sometimes  diminishing  in  intensity  as  the  conflagratic 
sweeps  on  or  recedes.  Occasionally  a  glimpse  can  be  caug] 
of  a  clump  of  trees  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  fire,  but  as  y 
untouched  by  the  flames;  then  a  narrower  streak  of  fn 
curls  round  the  stems,  and  in  another  instant  the  whole  b 
comes  one  mass  of  gold-colored  fire.  Then  uprises 
column  of  smoke,  driven  here  and  there  by  the  breeze; 
takes  a  thousand  fantastic  forms, — spreads  itself  out,  d 
minishes  in  an  instant;  at  one  moment  it  is  gone,  in  anoth< 
it  returns  with  greater  density;  then  all  becomes  a  thic 
black  cloud,  with  a  fringe  of  sparks;  a  terrible  sound 
heard,  the  sparks  disappear,  and  the  smoke  ascends,  di 
appearing  at  last  in  a  mass  of  red  ashes,  which  sink  dow 
slowly  upon  the  blackened  ground. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

IN  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  our  march  we  entered 
le  ravines  of  Grande-Riviere;  we  calculated  that  the  negro 
rmy  was  some  twenty  leagues  off  in  the  mountains. 

We  pitched  our  camp  on  a  low  hill,  which  appeared  to 
ave  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  before,  as  the  grass 
ad  been  trodden  down  and  the  brushwood  cut  away.  It 
as  not  a  judicious  position  in  a  strategical  point  of  view, 
ut  we  deemed  ourselves  perfectly  secure  from  attack.  The 
ill  was  commanded  on  all  sides  by  steep  mountains  clothed 
rith  thick  forests, — their  precipitous  sides  having  given  these 
lountains  the  name  of  the  Dompte-Mulatre.  The  Grande- 
Liviere  flowed  behind  our  camp,  which  being  confined  within 
teep  banks  was  just  about  here  very  deep  and  rapid.  Both 
ides  of  the  river  were  hidden  with  thickets,  through  which 
othing  could  be  seen.  The  waters  of  the  stream  itself 
-ere  frequently  concealed  by  masses  of  creeping  -plants, 
anging  from  the  branches  of  the  flowering  maples  which 
*ad  sprung  up  at  intervals  in  the  jungle,  crossing  and  re- 

•ossing  the  stream,  and  forming  a  tangled  net-work  of 
iving  verdure.  From  the  heights  of  the  adjacent  hiils  this 
nass  of  verdure  appeared  like  a  meadow  still  fresh  with 
lew,  while  every  now  and  then  a  dull  splash  could  be 
eard  as  a  teal  plunged  through  the  flower-decked  curtain, 
nd  showed  in  which  direction  the  river  lay.     By  degrees 
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the  sun  ceased  to  gild  the  crested  peaks  of  the  distant  moun 
tains  of  Dondon;  little  by  little  darkness  spread  its  mantl< 
over  the  camp,  and  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  cr 
of  the  night-bird,  or  by  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinels 

♦Suddenly  the  dreaded  war-songs  of  "Oua-Nasse"  anc 
of  "The  Camp  of  the  Great  Meadow"  were  heard  abov< 
our  heads;  the  palms,  the  acomas,  and  the  cedars,  whicl 
crowned  the  summits  of  the  rocks,  burst  into  flames,  anc 
the  lurid  light  of  the  conflagration  showed  us  numerou 
bands  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  whose  copper-hued  skin 
glowed  red  in  the  firelight  upon  the  neighboring  hills.  I 
was  the  army  of  Biassou. 

The  danger  was  imminent.  The  officers,  aroused  fror 
their  sleep,  endeavored  to  rally  their  men.  The  drum  bea 
the  "Assembly,"  while  the  bugles  sounded  the  "Alarm. 
Our  men  fell  in  hurriedly  and  in  confusion;  but  the  insui 
gents,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  our  disorder,  remains 
motionless,  gazing  upon  us,  and  continuing  their  song  c 
"Oua-Nasse." 

A  gigantic  negro  appeared  alone  on  one  of  the  peak 
that  overhung  the  Grande-Riviere;  a  flame-colored  plum 
floated  on  his  head,  and  he  held  an  axe  in  his  right  han 
and  a  blood-red  banner  in  his  left.  I  recognized  Pierroi 
Had  a  carbine  been  wTithin  my  reach  I  should  have  fired  a 
him,  cowardly  although  the  act  might  have  been.  Th 
negro  repeated  the  chorus  of  "Oua-Nasse, "  planted  hi 
standard  on  the  highest  portion  of  the  rock,  hurled  his  ax 
into  the  midst  of  the  ranks,  and  plunged  into  the  strean 
A  feeling  of  regret  seized  me;  I  had  hoped  to  have  slain  hiri 
with  my  own  hand. 

Then  the  negroes  began  to  hurl  huge  masses  of  rock 
upon  us,  while  showers  of  bullets  and  flights  of  arrows  wer 
poured  upon  our  camp.  Our  soldiers,  maddened  at  bein 
unable  to  reach  their  adversaries,  fell  on  all  sides,  crushe 
by  the  rocks,  riddled  with  bullets,  and  transfixed  by  arrow* 
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"he  army  was  rapidly  falling  into  disorder.  Suddenly  a 
irrible  noise  came  from  the  centre  of  the  stream. 
The  Yellow  Dragoons,  who  had  suffered  most  from  the 
lower  of  rocks,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  refuge 
nder  the  thick  roof  of  creepers  which  grew  over  the  river. 
c  was  Thaddeus  who  had  at  first  discovered  this — 

Here  the  narrative  was  suddenly  interrupted. 


CHAPTER  XX 

More  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  Thadde 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  had  glided  into  the  tent  without  any 
the  listeners  noticing  his  arrival,  and  taking  up  his  posit 
in  a  remote  corner  had  by  occasional  gestures  expressed 
interest  that  he  took  in  his  captain's  narrative;  but  at  1 
considering  that  this  direct  allusion  to  himself  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  pass  without  some  acknowledgm 
on  his  part,  he  stammered  out, — 

"You  are  too  good,  Captain!" 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  followed  this  speech,  i 
D'Auverney,  turning  towards  him,  exclaimed  seven 
"What,  Thaddeus,  you  here?  And  your  arm?" 

On    being    addressed    in   so   unaccustomed   a   tone, 
features  of  the  old  soldier  grew  dark;  he  quivered,  and  thi 
back  his  head,  as  though  to  restrain  the  tears  which  seen 
to  struggle  to  his  eyes.     "I  never  thought,"  said  he,  ij 
low  voice,  "that  you,  Captain,  could  have  omitted  to 
thou  when  speaking  to  your  old  sergeant." 

"Pardon  me,  old  friend,"  answered  the  captain,  quic 
"I  hardly  knew  what  I  said.     Thou  wilt  pardon  me, 
thou  not?" 

The  tears  sprang  to  the  sergeant's  eyes  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  repress  them.  "It  is  the  third  time,"  remar 
he, — "but  these  are -tears  of  joy." 
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Peace  was  made,  and  a  short  silence  ensued. 

fJBttt  tell  me,  Thaddeus,  why  hast  thou  quitted  the  hos- 
tal  to  come  here?"  asked  D'Auverney,  gently. 

"It  was — with  your  permission,  Captain — to  ask  if  I 
tould  put  the  laced  saddle-cloth  on  the  charger  for  to- 


orrow. " 


Henri   laughed.     "You   would   have   been   wiser,   Thad- 
jus,  to  have  asked  the  surgeon  major  if  you  should  put 
/o  more  pieces  of  lint  on  your  arm, "  said  he. 
"Or  to  ask,"  continued  Paschal,  "if  you  might  take  a 
ass  of  wine  to  refresh  yourself.     At  any  rate,  here  is  some 
i'andy;  taste  it, — it  will  do  you  good,  my  brave  sergeant." 
Thaddeus  advanced,  saluted,  and  apologizing  for  taking 
ie  glass  with  his  left  hand,  emptied  it  to  the  health  of  the 
;sembled  company:  "You  had  got,  Captain,  to  the  moment 
hen — yes,   I  remember,  it  was  I  who  proposed  to  take 
lelter  under  the  creepers,  to  prevent  our  men  being  smashed 
^7  the  rocks.     Our  officer,  who  did  not  know  how  to  swim, 
as    afraid   of    being   drowned,  and,  as  was   natural,  was 
>ad  against  it  until  he  saw— with  your  permission,  gentle- 
men— a  great  rock  fall  on  the  creepers  without  being  able  to 
jt  through  them.     'It  is  better  to  die  like  Pharaoh  than  like 
lint  Stephen/  said  he;  'for  we  are  not  saints,  and  Pharaoh 
as  a  soldier  like  ourselves.'   The  officer  was  a  learned  man, 
i)u  see.     And  so  he  agreed  to  my  proposal,  on  the  condition 
n'.at  I  should  first  try  the  experiment  myself.     Off  I  went; 
i,  slid  dowTn  the  bank  and  caught  hold  of  the  roof  of  the 
sleepers,  when  all  of  a  sudden  some  one  took  a  pull  at  my 
te.     I  struggled,  I  shouted  for  help,  and  in  a  minute  I  re- 
ived half-a-dozen  sabre-cuts.     Down  came  the  dragoons 
it}>  help  me,  and  there  was  a  nice  little  skirmish  under  the 
•eepers.     The  blacks  of  Morne-Rouge  had  hidden  them- 
Jves  there,  never  for  a  moment  thinking  that  we  should 
fc|ill  right  on  the  top  of  them.     This  wras  not  the  right  time 
>r  fishing,  I  can  tell  you.     We  fought,  we  swore,  we  shouted. 
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They  had  nothing  particular  on,  and  were  able  to  mo' 
about  in  the  water  more  easily  than  we  were;  but,  on  tl 
other  hand,  our  sabres  had  less  to  cut  through.  We  swa 
with  one  hand  and  fought  with  the  other.  Those  who  cou 
not  swim,  like  my  captain,  hung  on  to  the  creepers,  whi 
the  negroes  pulled  them  by  the  legs. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  hullabaloo  I  saw  a  big  negro  fightii 
like  Beelzebub  against  five  or  six  of  ours.  I  swam  up 
him,  and  recognized  Pierrot,  otherwise  called  Bug —  B 
I  musn't  tell  that  yet,  must  I,  Captain?  Since  the  captu 
of  the  fort  I  owed  him  a  grudge,  so  I  took  him  hard  and  fa 
by  the  throat;  he  was  going  to  rid  himself  of  me  by  a  thru 
of  his  dagger,  when  he  recognized  me,  and  gave  himse 
up  at  once.  That  was  very  unfortunate,  was  it  not,  Captair 
For  if  he  had  not  surrendered,  he  would  not —  But  you  w 
know  that  later  on,  eh  ?  When  the  blacks  saw  that  he  was  take 
they  made  a  rush  at  me  to  get  him  off;  when  Pierrot,  seeii 
no  doubt  that  they  would  all  lose  their  lives,  said  some  gi 
berish  or  other,  and  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  plunge 
into  the  water,  and  were  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  Th 
fight  in  the  water  would  have  been  pleasant  enough  if 
had  not  lost  a  finger  and  wetted  ten  cartridges,  and  if  tl 
poor  man — but  it  was  to  be,  was  it  not,  Captain?" 

And  the  sergeant  respectfully  placed  the  back  of  his  har 
to  his  forage-cap,  and  then  raised  it  to  heaven  with  the  a 
of  an  inspired  prophet. 

D'Auverney  was  violently  agitated.  "Yes,"  cried  h 
"thou  art  right,  my  old  Thaddeus;  that  night  was  a  fat 
night  for  me!" 

He  would  have  fallen  into  one  of  his  usual  reveries  hi 
they  not  urgently  pressed  him  to  conclude  his  story.  Aft 
a  wThile  he  continued. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Vhile  the  scene  which  Thaddeus  has  just  described  was 
assing  behind  the  camp,  I  had  succeeded,  by  aid  of  the 
rushwood,  with  some  of  my  men  in  climbing  the  opposite 
ills  until  we  had  reached  a  point  called  Peacock  Peak,  from 
he  brilliant  tints  of  the  mica  which  coated  the  surface  of 
he  rock. 

From  this  position,  which  was  opposite  a  rock  covered 
nth  negroes,  we  opened  a  withering  fire.  The  insur- 
gents, who  were  not  so  well  armed  as  we  were,  could  not 
eply  warmly  to  our  volleys,  and  in  a  short  time  began  to 
'row  discouraged.  We  redoubled  our  efforts,  and  our 
nemies  soon  evacuated  the  neighboring  rocks,  first  hurling 
he  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades  upon  our  army,  the  greater 
proportion  of  which  was  still  drawn  upon  the  hill.  Then 
/e  cut  down  several  trees,  and  binding  the  trunks  together 

<  dth  fibres  of  the  palm,  we  improvised  a  bridge,  and  by  it 

Crossed  over  to  the  deserted  positions  of  the  enemy,  and 
*ius   managed    to    secure  a  good    post  of    vantage.      This 

Operation  completely  quenched  the  courage  of  the  rebels. 

|feur  fire  continued.  Shouts  of  grief  arose  from  them,  in 
vhich  the  name  of  Bug-Jargal  was  frequently  repeated, 
vfany  negroes  of  the  army  of  Morne-Rouge  appeared  on 
he  rock  upon  which  the  blood-red  banner  still  floated; 
hey    prostrated    themselves    before    it,     tore    it    from    its 
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resting-place,  and  then  precipitated  it  and  themselves 
into  the  depths  of  the  Grande-Riviere.  This  seemed 
to  signify  that  their  chief  was  either  killed  or  a  prisoner: 

Our  confidence  had  now  risen  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  re- 
solved to  drive  them  from  their  last  position  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  at  the  head  of  my  men  I  dashed  intc 
the  midst  of  the  negroes.  The  soldiers  were  about  to  follow 
me  across  the  temporary  bridge  that  I  had  caused  to  be 
thrown  from  peak  to  peak,  when  one  of  the  rebels  with  a 
blow  of  his  axe  broke  the  bridge  to  atoms,  and  the  ruins  fell 
into  the  abyss  with  a  terrible  noise. 

I  turned  my  head:  in  a  moment  I  was  surrounded,  and 
seized  by  six  or  seven  negroes,  who  disarmed  me  in  a  moment. 
I  struggled  like  a  lion,  but  they  bound  me  with  cords  made 
of  bark,  heedless  of  the  hail  of  bullets  that  my  soldiers  poured 
upon  them.  My  despair  was  somewhat  soothed  by  the  cries 
of  victory  which  I  heard  from  our  men,  and  I  soon  saw  the 
negroes  and  mulattoes  ascending  the  steep  sides  of  the  rocks 
with  all  the  precipitation  of  fear,  uttering  cries  of  terror, 

My  captors  followed  their  example.  The  strongesl 
among  them  placed  me  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  me  k 
the  direction  of  the  forest,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  witfc 
the  agility  of  wild  goats.  The  flames  soon  ceased  tc 
light  the  scene,  and  it  was  by  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon  thai 
we  pursued  our  course. 
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fter  passing  through  jungles  and  crossing  many  a  torrent, 
e  arrived  in  a  valley  situated  in  the  higher  part  of  the  hills, 
[  a  singularly  wild  and  savage  appearance.  The  spot  was 
bsolutely  unknown  to  me.  The  valley  was  situated  in  the 
part  of  the  hills,  In  what  is  called  the  " double  mountains." 
:  was  a  large  green  plain,  imprisoned  by  walls  of  bare  rock, 
id  dotted  with  clumps  of  pines  and  palm-trees.  The 
)ld,  which  at  this  height  is  very  severe,  was  increased  by 
le  morning  air,  the  day  having  just  commenced  to  break; 
at  the  valley  was  still  plunged  in  darkness,  and  was  only 
jilted  by  flashes  from  the  negroes '  fires.  Evidently  this  spot 
as  their  headquarters;  the  shattered  remains  of  their  army 
ad  begun  to  reassemble,  and  every  now  and  then  bands  of 
sgroes  and  mulattoes  arrived,  uttering  groans  of  distress 
-id  cries  of  rage.  New  fires  were  speedily  lighted,  and  the 
?mp  began  to  increase  in  size. 

The  negro  whose  prisoner  I  was  had  placed  me  at  the  foot 
\:  an  oak,  whence  I  surveyed  this  strange  spectacle  with 
Kire  carelessness.  The  black  had  bound  me  with  his  belt 
»  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  against  which  I  was  leaning,  and 
irefully  tightening  the  knots  in  the  cords  which  impeded 
v  movements,  he  placed  on  my  head  his  own  red  woolen 
ip,  as  if  to  indicate  that  I  was  his  property;  and  after  mak- 
ig  sure  that  I  could  not  escape  or  be  carried  off  by  others, 
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he  was  preparing  to  leave  me,  when  I  determined  to  addre 
him;  and  speaking  in  the  creole  dialect,  I  asked  him  if  1 
belonged  to  the  band  of  Dondon,  or  of  Morne-Roug 
He  stopped  at  once,  and  in  a  tone  of  pride  replied,  "Morn 
Rouge."  Then  an  idea  entered  my  head.  I  had  ofte 
heard  of  the  generosity  of  the  chief  Bug-Jargai;  and  thoug 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  death  would  soon  end  all  n 
troubles,  the  thought  of  the  tortures  that  would  mevitab 
precede  it  should  I  fall  into  the  hands  of  Biassou  filled  n 
with  horror.  All  I  wanted  was  to  be  put  to  death  withoi 
torment.  It  was  perhaps  a  weakness,  but  I  believe  thi 
the  mind  of  man  ever  revolts  at  such  a  death.  I  thoug] 
then  that  if  I  could  be  taken  from  Biassou,  Bug-Jargal  mig] 
give  me  what  I  desired, — a  soldier's  death.  I  therefo] 
asked  the  negro  of  Morne-Rouge  to  lead  me  to  Bug-Jarga 

He  started:  " Bug-Jargal!"  he  repeated,  striking  on  h 
forehead  in  anguish;  then,  as  if  rage  had  suddenly  overtake 
him,  he  shook  his  fist,  and  shouting,  " Biassou,  Biassou! 
he  left  me  hastily. 

The  mingled  rage  and  grief  of  the  negro  recalled  to  rr 
mind  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  certainty  we  had  a< 
quired  of  either  the  death  or  capture  of  the  chief  of  the  barj 
of  Morne-Rouge.  I  felt  that  all  hope  was  over,  and  r< 
signed  myself  to  the  threatened  vengeance  of  Biassou. 
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group  of  negresses  came  near  the  tree  to  which  I  was 
stened,  and  lit  a  fire.  By  the  numerous  bracelets  of  blue, 
id,  and  violet  glass  which  ornamented  their  arms  and  ankles ; 
/  the  rings  which  weighed  down  their  ears  and  adorned  their 
»es  and  fingers;  by  the  amulets  on  their  bosoms  and  the 
)llar  of  charms  suspended  round  their  necks;  by  the  aprons 
!  variegated  feathers  which  were  their    sole    coverings, — 

at  once  recognized  them  as  griotes.  You  are  perhaps 
{norant  that  among  the  African  blacks  there  exists  a  cer- 
dn  class  with  a  rude  talent  for  poetry  and  improvisation, 
'hich  approaches  closely  to  madness.  These  unhappy 
•eatures,  wandering  from  one  African  kingdom  to  an- 
ther, are  in  these  barbarian  countries  looked  upon  in  the 
ime  light  as  the  minstrels  of  England,  the  minne-singers 
i  Germany,  and  the  troubadours  of  France.  They  are 
illed  "griots,"  and  their  wives  " griotes. "  The  griotes 
^company  the  barbaric  songs  of  their  husbands  with  las- 
Ivious  dances,  and  form  a  grotesque  parody  on  the  nantch 
I  India  and  the  almes  of  Egypt. 

It  was  a  group  of  these  women  who  came  and  sat  down 
ear  me,  with  their  legs  crossed  under  them  according  to 
leir  custom,  and  their  hideous  faces  lighted  up  by  the  red 
ght  of  a  tire  of  withered  branches.     When  they  had  formed 

complete  circle  they  all  joined  hands,  and  the  eldest,  who 
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had  a  heron's  plume  stuck  in  her  hair,  began  to  exclain 
"Ouanga!"  I  at  once  understood  that  they  were  goin 
through  one  of  their  performances  of  pretended  witchcrafi 
Then  the  leader  of  the  band,  after  a  moment's  silence 
plucked  a  lock  of  hair  from  her  head  and  threw  it  into  the  fin 
crying  out  these  words,  "  Male  o  guiab, "  which  in  the  jargon  c 
the  Creoles  means,  "I  shall  go  to  the  devil."  All  the  griote 
imitated  their  leader,  and  throwing  locks  of  their  hair  i 
the  fire,  repeated  gravely,  "Male  o  guiab."  This  Strang 
invocation,  and  the  extraordinary  grimaces  that  accompanie 
it,  caused  me  to  burst  into  one  of  those  hysterical  fits  c 
laughter  which  so  often  seize  on  one  even  at  the  most  seriou 
moments.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavored  to  restrain  it,- 
it  would  have  vent;  and  this  laugh,  which  escaped  fror 
so  sad  a  heart,  brought  about  a  gloomy  and  terrifyin 
scene. 

Disturbed  in  their  incantations,  the  negresses  sprang  t 
their  feet.  Until  then  they  had  not  noticed  me,  but  no1 
they  rushed  close  up  to  me,  screaming  "Blanco,  Blanco! 
I  have  never  seen  so  hideous  a  collection  of  faces,  contorte 
as  they  were  with  passion,  their  white  teeth  gleaming,  an 
their  eyes  almost  starting  from  their  heads.  They  wen 
I  believe,  about  to  tear  me  in  pieces,  when  the  old  woma 
with  the  heron's  plume  on  her  head  stopped  them  with 
sign  of  her  hand,  and  exclaimed  seven  times,  "Zoi 
corde ? "  ("Do  you  agree ? ")  The  wretched  creatures  stoppe 
at  once,  and  to  my  surprise  tore  off  their  feather  apron 
which  they  flung  upon  the  ground,  and  commenced  tr 
lascivious  dance  which  the  negroes  call  "La  chica. " 

This  dance,  which  should  only  consist  of  attitudes  an 
movements  expressive  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  assumed 
very  different  complexion  when  performed  by  these  nake 
sorceresses.  In  turn,  each  of  them  would  place  her  fac 
close  to  mine,  and  with  a  frightful  expression  of  countenanc 
would  detail  the  horrible  punishment  that  awaited  the  whit 
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,ian  who  had  profaned  the  mysteries  of  their  Ouanga.  I 
^collected  that  savage  nations  had  a  custom  of  dancing 
ound  the  victims  that  they  were  about  to  sacrifice,  and  I 
.atiently  awaited  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  which  I 
new  would  be  sealed  with  my  blood;  and  yet  I  could 
tot  repress  a  shudder  as  I  perceived  each  griote,  in  strict 
nison  with  the  time,  thrust  into  the  fire  the  point  of  a  sabre, 
he  blade  of  an  axe,  a  long  sail-maker's  needle,  a  pair  of 
incers,  and  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

The  dance  was  approaching  its  conclusion,  and  the  in- 
jtruments  of  torture  were  glowing  red  with  heat.  At  a 
ignal  from  the  old  woman,  each  negress  in  turn  withdrew 
.n  implement  from  the  fire,  while  those  who  had  none  fur- 
•ished  themselves  with  a  blazing  stick.  Then  I  understood 
learly  what  my  punishment  was  to  be,  and  that  in  each  of 
le  dancers  I  should  find  an  executioner.  Again  the  word 
f  command  was  given,  and  the  last  figure  of  the  dance  was 
pmmenced.  I  closed  my  eyes  that  I  might  not  see  the 
-antic  evolutions  of  these  female  demons,  who  in  measured 
jadence  clashed  the  red-hot  weapons  over  their  heads.  A 
;ull,  clinking  sound  followed,  while  the  sparks  flew  out  in 
lyriads.     I  waited,  nerving  myself  for  the  moment  when 

should  feel  my  flesh  quiver  in  agony,  my  bones  calcine, 
nd  my  muscles  writhe  under  the  burning  tortures  of  the 
ippers  and  the  saws.  It  was  an  awful  moment.  Fortunately 
[did  not  last  long. 

In  the  distance  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  negro  whose  pris- 
aer  I  was,  shouting,  "Que  haceis,  mujeres,  ne  demonio, 
pie  haceis  alii,  devais  mi  prisonero?"  I  opened  my  eyes 
■frill j  it  was  already  broad  daylight.  The  negro  hurried 
wards  me,  gesticulating  angrily.  The  griotes  paused,  but 
|iey  seemed  less  influenced  by  the  threats  of  my  captor  than 
y  the  presence  of  a  strange-looking  person  by  whom  the 
iegro  was  accompanied. 
:  It  was  a  very  stout  and  very  short  man, — a  species  of 
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dwarf, — whose  face  was  entirely  concealed  by  a  white  ver 
pierced  with  three  holes  for  the  eyes  and  mouth.  The  ve: 
hung  down  to  his  shoulders,  and  displayed  a  hairy,  coppei 
hued  breast,  upon  which  was  hung  by  a  golden  chai: 
the  mutilated  sun  of  a  monstrance.  The  cross-hilt  of 
heavy  dagger  peeped  from  a  scarlet  belt,  which  also  supporte* 
a  kind  of  petticoat  striped  with  green,  yellow,  and  black 
the  hem  of  which  hung  down  to  his  large  and  ill-shaped  feel 
His  arms,  like  his  breast,  were  bare;  he  carried  a  white  stafl 
and  a  rosary  of  amber  beads  was  suspended  from  his  bell 
in  close  proximity  to  the  handle  of  his  dagger.  His  hea< 
was  surmounted  with  a  pointed  cap  adorned  with  bells;  an< 
when  he  came  close  I  was  not  surprised  in  recognizing  in  i 
the  gorra  of  Habibrah,  and  among  the  hieroglyphics  wit] 
which  it  was  covered  I  could  see  many  spots  of  gore;  withou 
doubt,  it  was  the  blood  of  the  faithful  fool.  These  blood 
stains  gave  me  fresh  proofs  of  his  death,  and  awakened  h 
me  once  again  a  fresh  feeling  of  regret  for  his  loss. 

Directly  the  griotes  recognized  the  wearer  of  Habibrah J 
cap,  they  cried  out  all  at  once.  "The  Obi!"  and  prostrate* 
themselves  before  him.  I  guessed  at  once  that  this  was  « 
sorcerer  attached  to  Biassou's  force. 

"Basta,  basta"  ("enough"),  said  he,  in  agraveand  solemi 
voice,  as  he  came  close  up  to  them.  "Devais  el  prisoner* 
de  Biassou."     ("Let  the  prisoner  be  taken  to  Biassou. 1 

All  the  negresses  leaped  to  their  feet  and  cast  their  im 
plements  of  torture  on  one  side,  put  on  their  aprons,  and  a 
a  gesture  of  the  Obi  fled  like  a  cloud  of  grass-hoppers. 

At  this  instant  the  glance  of  the  Obi  fell  upon  me.  H 
started  back  a  pace,  and  half  waved  his  white  staff  in  th 
direction  of  the  retiring  griotes,  as  if  he  wished  to  reca 
them,  then  muttering  between  his  teeth  the  word  "Maldicho 
("accursed"),  he  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  th 
negro,  and  crossing  his  arms  retired  slowly,  apparentl 
buried  in  deep  thought. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

I 

fy  captor  informed  me  that  Biassou  had  asked  to  see  me, 

id  that  in  an  hour  I  should  be  brought  before  him.  This, 
calculated,  gave  me  another  hour  in  which  to  live.  Until 
at  time  had  elapsed,  I  allowed  my  glances  to  wander  over 
.e  rebel  camp,  the  singular  appearance  of  which  the  day- 
{ht  permitted  me  to  observe. 

Had  I  been  in  any  othe*  position,  I  should   have  laughed 
tartily  at  the  ostentatious  vanity  of  the  negroes,  who  were 
:arly  all  decked  out  in  fragments  of  clerical  and  military 
ess,  the  spoils  of  their  victims.     The  greater  portion  of 
ese  ornaments  were  not  new,  consisting  of  torn  and  blood- 
lined  rags.     A  gorget  could  often  be  seen  shining  over  a 
ole,  while  an  epaulet  looked  strange  when  contrasted  with 
chasuble.     To  make  amends  for  former  years  of  toil,  the 
groes  now  maintained  a  state  of  utter  inaction:  some  of 
m  slept  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  their  heads  close 
a  burning  fire;    others,  with  eyes    that  were  sometimes 
h   of   listlessness,    and    at   others   blazed   with    fury,    sat 
minting  a  monotonous  air  at  the  doors  of  their   ajoupas, 
a    species    of    hut    with    conical     roofs    somewhat    re- 
mbling    our    artillery  tents,  but    thatched    with    palm    or 
(nana     leaves.     Their     black     or    copper-colored    wives, 
;ied    by   the   negro   children,   prepared    the   food  for   the 
hting-men.     I  could  see  them  stirring  up  with  long  forks, 
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ignames,  bananas,  yams,  peas,  cocus  and  maize,  and  othe 
vegetables  indigenous  to  the  country,  which  were  boilin 
with  joints  of  pork,  turtle,  and  dog  in  the  great  boilei 
stolen  from  the  dwellings  of  the  planters.  In  the  distance 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  the  griots  and  griotes  forme 
large  circles  round  the  fires,  and  the  wind  every  now  an 
then  brought  to  my  ears  strange  fragments  of  their  bai 
baric  songs,  mingled  with  notes  from  their  tambourine 
and  guitars.  A  few  videttes  posted  on  the  high  groun 
watched  over  the  headquarters  of  General  Biassou, — tr 
only  defence  of  which  in  case  of  attack  was  a  circle  of  wagoi 
filled  with  plunder  and  ammunition.  These  black  sentri< 
posted  on  the  summits  of  the  granite  pyramids,  with  whic 
the  valley  bristled,  turned  about  like  the  weathercocks  i 
Gothic  spires,  and  with  all  the  strength  of  their  lungs  shoute 
one  to  the  other  the  cry  of  "Nada,  nada!"  ("Nothinj 
nothing!")  which  showed  that  the  camp  was  in  full  securit 
Every  now  and  then  groups  of  .  negroes,  inspired  by  cur 
osity,  collected  round  me,  but  all  looked  upon  me  with 
threatening  expression  of  countenance. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Vt  length  an  escort  of  negro  soldiers,  very  fairly  equipped, 
Irrived.  The  negro  whose  property  I  appeared  to  be  un- 
astened  me  from  the  oak  to  which  I  was  bound,  and  handed 
ae  over  to  the  escort,  receiving  in  exchange  a  bag  full  of 
Piastres.  As  he  lay  upon  the  grass  counting  them  with 
very  appearance  of  delight,  I  was  led  away  by  the  soldiers. 
Ay  escort  wore  a  uniform  of  coarse  cloth,  of  a  reddish- 
>rown  color,  with  yellow  facings;  their  head-dress  was  a 
Spanish  cap  called  a  montera,  ornamented  with  a  large  red 
ockade.  Instead  of  a  cartouche  case,  they  had  a  species 
f  game-bag  slung  at  their  sides.  Their  arms  were  a  heavy 
nusket,  a  sabre,  and  a  dagger.  I  afterwards  learned  that 
hese  men  formed  the  body-guard  of  Biassou. . 

After  a  circuitous  route  through  the  rows  of  ajoupas  which 
^ere  scattered  all  over  the  place,  I  came  to  a  cave  which 
lJature  had  hollowed  out  in  one  of  those  masses  of  rock 
ith  which  the  meadow  was  full.  A  large  curtain  of  some 
I  aterial  from  the  looms  of  Thibet,  which  the  negroes  called 
utchtnir,  and  which  is  remarkable  less  for  the  brilliancy 
f  its  coloring  than  for  the  softness  of  its  material,  con- 
ealed  the  interior  of  the  cavern  from  the  vulgar  gaze.  The 
ntrance  was  guarded  by  a  double  line  of  negroes,  dressed 
ke  those  who  had  escorted  me  thither. 

After  the  countersign  had  been  exchanged  with  the  sentries 
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who  marched  backwards  and  forwards  before  the  cave 
the  commander  of  the  escort  raised  the  curtain  sufficient! 
for  me  to  enter,  and  then  let  it  drop  behind  me.  A  coppe 
lamp  with  six  lights,  hung  by  a  chain  from  the  roof  of  th 
grotto,  cast  a  flickering  light  upon  the  damp  walls.  Betwee: 
the  ranks  of  mulatto  soldiers  I  perceived  a  colored  ma: 
sitting  upon  a  large  block  of  mahogany,  which  was  partiall 
covered  with  a  carpet  made  of  parrot's  feathers.  His  dres 
was  of  the  most  absurd  kind.  A  splendid  silk  girdle,  fror 
which  hung  a  cross  of  Saint  Louis,  held  up  a  pair  of  commo 
blue  trousers,  while  a  wraistcoat  of  white  linen  which  di 
not  meet  the  waistband  of  the  trousers  completed  the  Strang 
costume.  He  wore  high  boots,  and  a  round  hat  with  a  re 
cockade,  and  epaulets, — one  of  gold  with  silver  star* 
like  those  worn  by  brigadiers;  while  the  other  was  of  red 
worsted,  with  two  copper  stars  (which  seemed  to  have  bee: 
taken  from  a  pair  of  spurs)  fixed  upon  it,  evidently  to  rende 
it  more  worthy  of  its  resplendent  neighbor.  A  sabre  an 
a  pair  of  richly  chased  pistols  lay  by  his  side.  Behind  hir 
were  two  white  children  dressed  in  the  costume  of  slaves 
bearing  large  fans  of  peacock  feathers. 

Two  squares  of  crimson  velvet,  which  seemed  to  hav 
been  stolen  from  some  church,  were  placed  on  either  side  c 
the  mahogany  block.  One  of  these  was  occupied  by  th 
Obi  who  had  rescued  me  from  the  frenzy  of  the  griotes.  H 
was  seated  with  his  legs  crossed  under  him,  holding  in  hi 
hand  his  white  wand,  and  not  moving  a  muscle:  he  looke< 
like  a  porcelain  idol  in  a  Chinese  pagoda,  but  through  th 
holes  in  his  veil  I  could  see  his  flashing  eyes  fixed  stead 
fastly  upon  mine. 

Upon   each   side   of   the  general   were  trophies  of  flag* 
banners,  and  pennons  of  all  kinds.     Among  them  I  notice 
the  white  flag  with  the  lilies,  the  tricolor,   and   the   banne 
of  Spain;   the  others  were  covered  with  fancy  devices, 
also  perceived  a  large  standard  entirely  black.     At  the  en 
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f  the  grotto,  I  saw  a  portrait  of  the  mulatto  Oge  who,  to- 
ether  with  his  lieutenant  Jean  Charanne,  had  been  broken 
n  the  wheel  the  year  previous  for  the  crime  of  rebellion. 
Twenty  of  his  accomplices,  blacks  and  mulattoes,  suffered 
Hth  him.  In  this  painting  Oge,  the  son  of  a  butcher 
\t  Cap,  was  represented  in  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant- 
olonel,  and  decorated  with  the  star  of  Saint  Louis  and  the 
)rder  of  Merit  of  the  Lion,  which  last  he  had  purchased 
torn  the  Prince  of  Limburg. 

The  negro  general  into  whose  presence  I  had  been  in- 
roduced  was  short  and  of  vulgar  aspect,  while  his  face 
howed  a  strange  mixture  of  cunning  and  cruelty.  After 
boking  at  me  for  some  time  in  silence,  w7ith  a  bitter  omen 
^f.  his  face,  he  said, — 

"I   am  Biassou. " 

I  expected  this,  but  I  could  not  hear  it  from  his  mouth, 
listorted  as  it  was  by  a  cruel  smile,  without  an  inward 
rembling;  yet  my  face  remained  unchanged,  and  I  made 
•lo  reply. 

"Well,"  continued  he,  in  his  bad  French,  "have  they 
ilready  empaled  you,  that  you  are  unable  to  bend  before 
liassou,  generalissimo  of  this  .  conquered  land,  and  brig- 
idier  of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty?"  (The  rebel  chiefs 
Sometimes  affected  to  be  acting  for  the  King  of  France, 
ometimes  for  the  Republic,  and  at  others  for  the  King  of 
pain.) 

I  crossed  my  arms  upon  my  chest,  and  looked  him  firmly 
i  the  face. 

He  again  sneered.  "Ho,  ho!"  said  he,  "me  pareces 
1  ombre  de  buen  corazon  ("you  seem  a  courageous  man"); 
tvell,  listen  to  my  questions.     Were  you  born  in  the  island  ? " 

"No,  I  am  a  Frenchman." 

My  calmness  irritated  him.  "All  the  better;  I  see  by 
/our  uniform  that  you  are  an  officer.     How  old  are  you?" 

"  Twenty. " 
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"When  were  you  twenty?" 

To  this  question,  which  aroused  in  me  all  the  recollec 
tion  of  my  misery,  I  could  not  at  first  find  words  to  reply 
He  repeated  it  imperiously. 

"The  day  upon  which  Leogri  was  hung,"  answered  I 

An  expression  of  rage  passed  over  his  face  as  he  answered 
"It  is  twenty-three  days  since  Leogri  was  executed.  French 
man,  when  you  meet  him  this  evening  you  may  tell  him  fron 
me  that  you  lived  twenty-four  days  longer  than  he  did. 
will  spare  you  for  to-day;  I  wish  you  to  tell  him  of  the  lib 
erty  that  his  brethren  have  gained,  and  what  you  have  seei 
at  the  headquarters  of  General  Jean  Biassou. " 

Then  he  ordered  me  to  sit  down  in  one  corner  betweei 
two  of  his  guards,  and  with  a  motion  of  his  hand  to  some  q 
his  men,  who  wore  the  uniform  of  aides-de-camp,  he  said 
"Let  the  Assembly  be  sounded,  that  we  may  inspect  tru 
whole  of  our  troops;  and  you,  your  reverence,"  he  added 
turning  to  the  Obi,  "put  on  your  priestly  vestments,  anc 
perform  for  our  army  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Mass.' 

The  Obi  rose,  bowed  profoundly,  and  whispered  a  won 
or  two  in  the  general's  ear. 

"What,"  cried  the  latter,  "no  altar!  but  never  mind 
the  good  Giu  has  no  need  of  a  magnificent  temple  for  Hi: 
worship.  Gideon  and  Joshua  adored  Him  before  masse: 
of  rock;  let  us  do  as  they  did.  All  that  is  required  is  tha' 
the  hearts  should  be  true.  No  altar,  you  say!  why  no 
make  one  of  that  great  chest  of  sugar  which  we  took  yester- 
day from  Dubussion's  house?" 

This  suggestion  of  Biassou  was  promptly  carried  intc 
execution.  In  an  instant  the  interior  of  the  cave  was  ar- 
ranged for  a  burlesque  of  the  divine  ceremony.  A  pyi 
and  a  monstrance  stolen  from  the  parish  church  of  Acul  wen 
promptly  produced  (the  very  church  in  which  my  nuptial: 
with  Marie  had  been  celebrated,  and  where  we  had  receivec 
Heaven's  blessing,  which  had  so  soon  changed  to  a  curse) 
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'he  stolen  chest  of  sugar  was  speedily  made  into  an  altar 
nd  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  through  which,  however,  the 
/ords  "Dubussion  and  Company  for  Nantes"  could  be 
lainly  perceived. 

When  the  sacred  vessels  had  been  placed  on  the  altar, 
he  Obi  perceived  that  the  crucifix  was  wanting.  He  drew 
is  dagger,  which  had  a  cross  handle,  and  stuck  it  into  the 
/ood  of  the  case  in  front  of  the  pyx.  Then  without  re- 
loving  his  cap  or  veil,  he  threw  the  cope  which  had  been 
tolen  from  the  priest  of  Acul  over  his  shoulders  and  bare 
hest,  opened  the  silver  clasps  of  the  missal  from  which  the 
rayers  had  been  read  on  my  ill-fated  marriage  day,  and 
urning  towards  Biassou,  whose  seat  was  a  few  paces  from 
le  altar,  announced  to  him  that  all  was  ready. 
On  a  sign  from  the  general  the  katchmir  curtains  were 
rawn  aside,  and  the  insurgent  army  was  seen  drawn  up  in 
lose  column  before  the  entrance  to  the  grotto.  Biassou 
emoved  his  hat  and  knelt  before  the  altar. 
'On  your  knees!"  he  cried,  in  a  loud  voice. 
"On  your  knees!"  repeated  the  commander  of  the  battal- 
ons. 

The  drums  were  beaten,  and  all  the  insurgents  fell  upon 
heir  knees.  I  alone  refused  to  move,  disgusted  at  this  vile 
>rofanation  about  to  be  enacted  under  my  very  eyes;  but 
he  two  powerful  mulattoes  who  guarded  me  pulled  my 
feat  from  under  me,  and  pressed  heavily  upon  my  shoulders, 
^  that  I  fell  on  my  knees,  compelled  to  pay  a  semblance 
ji  respect  to  this  parody  of  a  religious  ceremony.  The  Obi 
performed  his  duties  with  affected  solemnity,  while  the  two 
:vhite  pages  of  Biassou  officiated  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon. 
Fhe  insurgents,  prostrated  before  the  altar,  assisted  at  the 
:eremony  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  the  general  setting 
the  example. 

At  the  moment  of  the  exaltation  of  the  host,  the  Obi 
raising  in  his  hands  the  consecrated  vessel  exclaimed  in  his 
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creole  jargon,  "Zote  cone  bon  Giu;  ce  li  mo  fe  zote  voe 
Blan  touye  li:  touye  blan  yo  toute!"  ("You  see  your  goo 
God;  I  am  showing  Him  to  you.  The  white  men  kille 
Him:  kill  all  the  whites!") 

At  these  words,  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice,  the  tone 
of  which  had  something  in  them  familiar  to  my  ear,  all  tfc 
rebels  uttered  a  loud  shout,  and  clashed  their  weapons  t( 
gether.  Had  it  not  been  for  Biassou's  influence,  that  hot 
would  have  been  my  last.  To  such  atrocities  may  men  h 
driven  who  use  the  dagger  for  a  cross,  and  upon  whose  min 
the  most  trivial  event  makes  a  deep  and  profound  impressioi 
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it  the  termination  of  the  ceremony  the  Obi  bowed  re- 
pectfully  to  Biassou;  then  the  general  rose  and,  addressing 
ne  in  French,  said, — 

"We  are  accused  of  having  no  religion.  You  see  it  is  a 
alsehood,  and  that  we  are  good  Catholics. " 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  spoke  ironically  or  in  good 
aith.  A  few  moments  later  he  called  for  a  glass  bowl  filled 
viih  grains  of  black  maize;  on  the  top  he  threw  some 
v^hite  maize,  then  he  raised  it  high  in  his  hand  so  that  all 
he  army  might  see  it. 

"Brothers,"  cried  he,  "you  are  the  black  maize;  your 
nemies  are  the  white  maize. " 

With  these  words  he  shook  the  bowl,  and  in  an  instant 
he  white  grains  had  disappeared  beneath  the  black;  and, 
s  though  inspired,  he  cried  out,  "Where  are  the  white  now?" 

The  mountains  re-echoed  with  the  shouts  with  which  the 
Uustration  of  the  general  was  received;  and  Biassou  con- 
nuing  his  harangue,  mixed  up  French,  Creole  dialect,  and 
>panish  alternately: — 

"The  season  for  temporizing  has  passed;  for  a  long  time 
ve  have  been  as  patient  as  the  sheep  to  whose  wool  the  whites 
:ompare  our  hair;  let  us  now  be  as  implacable  as  the  panthers 
)r  the  tigers  of  the  countries  from  which  they  have  torn  us. 
L<orce  alone  can  obtain  for  us  our  rights;  and  everything  can 
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be  obtained  by  those  who  use  their  force  without  pity.  Sail 
Loup  [Wolf]  has  two  days  in  the  year  consecrated  to  him  i 
the  Gregorian  calendar,  while  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  bi 
one.     Am  not  I  correct,  your  reverence  ?  " 

The  Obi  bowed  in  sign  of  corroboration. 

"They  have  come,"  continued  Biassou, — " these  enemi< 
of  ours  have  come  as  enemies  of  the  regeneration  of  humanit; 
these  whites,  these  planters,  these  men  of  business,  veritab 
devils  vomited  from  the  mouth  of  hell.  They  came  in  the  ii 
solence  of  their  pride,  in  their  fine  dresses,  their  uniform 
their  feathers,  their  magnificent  arms;  they  despised  us  b 
cause  we  wrere  black  and  naked,  in  their  overbearing  haught 
ness;  they  thought  that  they  could  drive  us  before  them  ; 
easily  as  these  peacock  feathers  disperse  the  swarms  < 
sandflies    and    mosquitoes. " 

As  he  uttered  these  concluding  words,  he  snatched  froi 
the  hands  of  his  white  slaves  one  of  the  large  fans,  and  wave 
it  over  his  head  with  a  thousand  eccentric  gesticulation 
Then  he  continued: — 

"But,  my  brethren,  we  burst  upon  them  like  flies  upon 
carcass;  they  have  fallen  in  their  fine  uniforms  beneath  t\ 
strokes  of  our  naked  arms,  which  they  believed  to  be  withoi 
power,  ignorant  that  good  wTood  is  the  stronger  when  tr. 
bark  is  stripped  off;  and  now  these  accursed  tyrants  trembl 
and  are  filled  with  fear." 

A  triumphant  yell  rose  in  answer  to  the  general's  speed 
and  all  the  army  repeated,   "They  are  filled  with  fear! 

"Blacks,  Creoles,  and  Congos, "  added  Biassou,  "ver 
geance  and  liberty!  Mulattoes,  do  not  be  led  away  by  th 
temptations  of  the  white  man!  Your  fathers  serve  in  the 
ranks,  but  your  mothers  are  with  us;  besides,  'O  bermanc 
de  mi  alma'  ('O  brethren  of  my  soul')  have  they  ev( 
acted  as  fathers  to  you?  Have  they  not  rather  been  cru 
masters,  and  treated  you  as  slaves,  because  you  had  the  bloc 
of  your   mothers  in  your  veins?   While  a  miserable  cottc 
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garment   covered  your   bodies   scorched   by   the   sun,   your 

ruel    fathers    went    about    in    straw    hats     and    nankeen 

Clothes  on  work-days,  and  in  cloth  and  velvet  on  holidays 

nd  feasts.  .  Curses  be  on  their  unnatural  hearts!  But  as  the 

oly     commandments    forbid     you    to    strike    your  father, 

fiilbstain  from  doing  so;  but  in  the  day  of  battle  what  hinders 

it)  ou  from  turning  to  your  comrade  and  saying,  'Touye  papa 

^iboe,  ma  touye  quena  toue!'  ('Kill  my  father,  and  I  will  kill 

iiours!')   Vengeance  then,  my  brethren,  and  liberty  for  all 

m  ien !  This  cry  has  found  an  echo  in  every  part  of  the  island; 

Ik  l  has  roused  Tobago  and  Cuba.     It  was  Bouckmann,  a  negro 

:om  Jamaica,  the  leader  of  the  twenty-five  fugitive  slaves  of 

tie  Blue  Mountain,  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  among 

s.     A   glorious  victory  was  the  first  proof  that  he  gave  of 

is   brotherhood  with  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo.     Let  us 

(follow  his  noble  example,  with  an  axe  in  one  hand  and  a  torch 

i  the  other.     No   mercy  for  the  whites,  no  mercy  for  the 

planters!   let   us   massacre   their  families,  and  destroy  their 

plantations!     Do  not  allow  a  tree  to  remain  standing  on  their 

states;  let  us  upturn    the    very    earth    itself    that    it  may 

tk  wallow  up  our  white  oppressors!  Courage  then,  friends  and 

i  brethren!  we  will  fight  them  and  sweep  them  from  the  face  of 

I  he  earth.     We  will  conquer  or  die.     As  victors,  we  shall  enjoy 

11  the  pleasures  of  life;  and  if  we  fall,  the  saints  are  ready  to 

eceive  us  in  heaven,  where  each  warrior  will  receive  a  double 

iiation  of  brandy  and  a  silver  piastre  each  day!" 

This  warlike  discourse,   which   to  you  appears  perfectly 

"diculous,  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  insurgents.     It 

6  true    that  Biassou's  wild  gesticulations,   the   manner  in 

^hich  his  voice  rose  and  fell,  and  the  strange  sneer  which 

o  ivery  now  and  then  appeared  on'  his  lips,  imparted  to  his 

peech  a  strange  amount  of  power  and  fascination.     The 

ie  .kill  with  which  he  alluded  to  those  points  that  would  have 

rhe  greatest  weight  with  the  negroes  added  a  degree  of  force 

■>i  which  told  well  with  his  audience. 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  outburst  of  d 
termined  enthusiasm  which  the  harangue  of  Biassou  rouse 
among  the  rebels.  There  arose  at  once  a  discordant  chori 
of  howls,  yells,  and  shouts.  Some  beat  their  na^ed  breast 
others  dashed  their  clubs  and  sabres  together.  Many  thre 
themselves  on  their  knees,  and  remained  in  that  position  I 
though  in  rapt  ecstasy.  The  negresses  tore  their  breas 
and  arms  with  their  fish-bone  combs.  The  sounds  of  drum 
tomtoms,  guitars,  and  tambourines  were  mingled  with  tl 
discharge  of  firearms.     It  was  a  veritable  witches'  Sabbat 

Biassou  raised  his  hand,  and  as  if  by  enchantment  tl 
tumult  was  stilled,  and  each  negro  returned  to  his  place  i 
the  ranks  in  silence.  The  discipline  which  Biassou  ha 
imposed  upon  his  equals  by  the  exercise  of  his  power  of  wi 
struck  me,  I  may  say,  with  admiration.  All  the  soldie: 
of  the  force  seemed  to  exist  only  to  obey  the  wishes  of  the 
chief,  as  the  notes  of  the  harpsichord  under  the  fingers  < 
the  musician. 


- 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

^he  spectacle  of  another  example  of  the  powers  of  fasci- 
ation  and  deception  now  attracted  my  attention.  This 
/as  the  healing  of  the  wounded. 

The  Obi,  who  in  the  army  performed  the  double  func- 
ions  of  healer  of  souls  and  bodies,  began  his  inspection  of 
is  patients.  He  had  taken  off  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  was 
eated  before  a  large  box  in  which  he  kept  his  drugs  and 
istruments.  He  used  the  latter  very  rarely,  but  occasionally 
rew  blood  skilfully  enough  with  a  lancet  made  of  fish-bone; 
>ut  he  appeared  to  me  to  use  the  knife,  which  in  his  hands  re- 
laced  the  scalpel,  rather  clumsily.  In  most  cases  he  contented 
imself  with  prescribing  orange-flower  water,  or  sarsaparilla, 
nd  a  mouthful  of  old  rum.  His  favorite  remedy,  however, 
nd  one  which  he  said  was  an  infallible  panacea  for  all  ills, 
^as  composed  of  three  glasses  of  red  wine,  in  which  was 
3me  grated  nutmeg  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard; 
e  employed  this  specific  for  almost  every  malady.  You 
rill  understand  that  his  knowledge  of  medicine  was  as  great 

farce  as  his  pretended  religion;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
mall  number  of  cures  that  he  effected  would  not  have 
ecured  the  confidence  of  the  negroes  had  he  not  had  recourse 
o  all  sorts  of  mummeries  and  incantations,  and  acted  as 
nuch  upon  their  imaginations  as  upon  their  bodies.  Thus, 
le  never  examined  their   wounds  without  performing  some 
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mysterious  signs;  while  at  other  times  he  skilfully  mingle 
together  religion  and  negro  superstition,  and  would  put  int 
their  wounds  a  little  fetish  stone  wrapped  in  a  morsel  of  lin 
and  the  patient  would  credit  the  stone  wTith  the  healin 
effects  of  the  lint.  If  any  one  came  to  announce  to  him  tt 
death  of  a  patient,  he  would  answer  solemnly:  "I  foresaw  i 
he  was  a  traitor:  in  the  burning  of  such  and  such  a  house  b 
spared  a  white  man's  life;  his  death  was  a  judgment," — an 
the  wondering  crowd  of  rebels  applauded  him  as  he  thus  ir 
increased  their  deadly  hatred  for  their  adversaries. 

This  impostor,  among  other  methods,  employed  om 
which  amused  me  by  its  singularity.  One  of  the  negr 
chiefs  had  been  badly  wounded  in  the  last  action.  The  Ot 
examined  the  wound  attentively,  dressed  it  as  well  as  he  wa 
able,  then,  mounting  the  altar,  exclaimed, "  All  this  is  nothing. 
He  then  tore  twTo  or  three  leaves  from  the  missal,  burn 
them  to  ashes,  and  mingled  them  with  some  wine  in  thi 
sacramental  cup,  cried  to  the  wounded  man,  "Drink!  thii 
is  the  true  remedy."  The  patient,  stupidly  fixing  his  eye 
on  the  impostor,  drank,  while  the  Obi  with  raised  hand 
seemed  to  call  dowrn  blessings  on  his  head;  and  it  may  bi 
the  conviction  that  he  was  healed  which  brought  abou 
his  cure. 


4 


alii 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


Another  scene  in  which  the  Obi  also  played  the  principal 
^art  succeeded  to  this.  The  physician  had  taken  the  place 
[f  the  priest,  and  the  sorcerer  now  replaced  the  physician. 

" Listen,  men!"  cried  the  Obi,  leaping  with  incredible  agil- 
:y  upon  the  improvised  altar,  and  sinking  down  with  his 
pgs  crossed  under  his  striped  petticoat, — "  listen.  Who 
jvdll  dive  into  the  book  of  fate?  I  can  foretell  the  future. 
He'  estudiado  la  cienca  de  los  Gitanos'  (T  have  studied 
;he  sciences  of  the  gipsies')."  A  crowd  of  mulattoes  and 
^egroes  hurriedly  crowded  up  to  him.  "One  by  one,"  said 
he  Obi,  in  that  voice  which  called  to  my  mind  some  re- 
nembrances  that  I  could  not  quite  collect.  "If  you 
:ome  all  together,  altogether  you  will  enter  the  tomb." 

They  stopped.  Just  then  a  colored  man  dressed  in  a 
^hite  jacket  and  trousers,  with  a  bandana  handkerchief 
ied  round  his  head,  entered  the  cave.  Consternation  was 
,'epicted  on  his  countenance. 

"Well,  Rigaud, "  said  the  general,  "what  is  it?" 

Rigaud,  sometimes  called  General  Rigaud,  was  at  the 
lead  of  the  mulatto  insurgents  at  Lagu, — a  man  who  con- 
:ealed  much  cunning  under  an  appearance  of  candor, 
ind  cruelty  beneath  the  mask  of  humanity.  I  looked  upon 
tiim  with  much  attention. 

u  General, "  whispered  Rigaud,  but  as  I  was  close  to  them 
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i  could  catch  every  word,  "on  the  outskirts  of  the  cam] 
there  is  a  messenger  from  jean  Francois  who  has  brough 
the  news  that  Bouckmann  has  been  killed  in  a  battle  wit! 
the  whites  under  M.  de  Touzard,  and  that  his  head  has  beei 
set  upon  the  gates  of  the  town  as  a  trophy." 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Biassou,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  de 
light  at  learning  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  chiefs  am 
the  consequent  increase  of  his  own  importance. 

"The  emissary  of  Jean  Francois  has  in  addition  a  message 
for  you." 

"That  is  all  right,"  replied  the  general;  "but  get  ri< 
of  this  air  of  alarm,  my  good  Rigaud. " 

"But,"  said  Rigaud,  "do  you  not  fear  the  effect  that  th 
death  of  Bouckmann  will  have  on  the  army?" 

"You  wish  to  appear  more  simple  than  you  are;  but  yoi 
shall  see  what  Biassou  will  do.  Keep  the  messenger  bad 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  all  will  go  well. " 

Then  he  approached  the  Obi,  who  during  this  conversa 
tion  had  been  exercising  his  functions  as  fortune-teller 
questioning  the  wondering  negroes,  examining  the  lines  o 
their  hands  and  foreheads,  and  distributing  more  or  les 
good  luck  according  to  the  size  and  color  of  the  piece  o 
money  thrown  by  each  negro  into  a  silver-gilt  basin  whicl 
stood  on  one  side.  Biassou  whispered  a  few  words  in  hi 
ear,  and  without  making  any  reply  the  Obi  continued  hi 
prophetic  observations. 

"He,"  cried  the  Obi,  "who  has  in  the  middle  of  his  fore 
head  a  little  square  or  triangular  figure  will  make  a  largi 
fortune  without  work  or  toil.  The  figure  of  three  inter 
laced  tS's  on  the  forehead  is  a  fatal  sign;  he  who  has  it  wil 
certainly  be  drowned  if  he  does  not  carefully  avoid  water 
Four  lines  from  the  top  of  the  nose,  and  turning  round  tw< 
by  two  towards  the  eyes,  announces  that  you  will  be  takei 
prisoner,  and  for  a  long  time  languish  in  a  foreign  prison.5 

Here    the    Obi    paused.     "Friends,"    continued    he,    ". 
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ave  observed  this  sign  in  the  forehead  of  Bug-Jargal,  the 
rave  chief  of  Morne-Rouge. " 

These  words,  which  convinced  me  that  Bug-Jargal  had 
een  made  prisoner,  were  followed  by  a  cry  of  grief  from  a 
and  of  negroes  who  wore  short  scarlet  breeches.  They 
elonged  to  the  band  of  Morne-Rouge. 
;  Then  the  Obi  began  again:  "If  you  have  on  the  right 
de  of  the  forehead  in  the  line  of  the  moon  a  mark  resembling 
:  fork,  do  not  remain  idle,  and  avoid  dissipation  of  all  kinds. 
|  small  mark  like  the  Arabic  cipher  3  in  the  line  of  the  sun 
;etokens  blows  with  a  stick. " 

An  old  negro  here  interrupted  the  magician,  and  dragging 
imself  to  his  feet  begged  him  to  dress  his  wound.  He 
ad  been  wounded  in  the  face,  and  one  of  his  eyes,  almost 
>rn  from  the  socket,  hung  upon  his  cheek. 
:  The  Obi  had  forgotten  him  when  going  through  his  pa- 
ents.  Directly,  however,  he  saw  him  he  cried  out: 
Round  marks  on  the  right  side  of  the  forehead  in  the 
ne  of  the  moon  foretell  misfortunes  to  the  sight.  My  man, 
)t  me  see  your  hand." 

"Alas,  excellent  sir,"  answered  the  other,  "it  is  my  eye 
lat  I  want  you  to  look  at. " 

"Old  man,"  replied  the  Obi,  crossly,  "it  is  not  necessary 
3  see  your  eye;  give  me  your  hand,  I  say." 

The  miserable  wretch  obeyed,  moaning,  "My  eye!  my 
ve!" 

"Good,"  cried  the  Obi;  "if  you  see  on  the  line  of  life  a 
pot  surrounded  by  a  circle  you  will  lose  an  eye.  There  is 
fie  mark.     You  will  become  blind  of  an  eye." 

"I  am  so  already,"  answered  the  negro,  piteously. 

But  the  Obi  had  merged  the  physician  in  the  sorcerer,  and 
hrusting  him  roughly  on  one  side  continued:  "Listen,  my 
nen.  If  the  seven  lines  on  the  forehead  are  slight,  twisted, 
nd  lightly  marked,  they  announce  a  short  life.  He  who  has 
fetween  his  eyebrows  on  the  line  of  the  moon  the  figure  of 
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two  crossed  arrows  will  be  killed  in  bailie.     If  the  line 
life  which  intersects  the  hand  has  a  cross  at  its  junction 
foretells  death  on  the  scaffold;  and  here  I  must  tell  you,  n 
brethren,"  said  the  Obi,  interrupting  himself,  "that  one 
the  bravest  defenders  of  our  liberties,  Bouckmann,  has  a; 
these  fatal  marks." 

At  these  words  all  the  negroes  held  their  breath,  and  gaze 
on  the  impostor  with  glances  of  stupid  admiration. 

"Only,"  continued  the  Obi,  "I  cannot  reconcile  the  tw 
opposing  signs,  death  on  the  battle-field  and  also  on  th 
scaffold;  and  yet  my  science  is  infallible." 

He  stopped,  and  cast  a  meaning  glance  at  Biassou,  wh 
whispered  something  to  an  officer,  who  at  once  quitted  th 
cavern. 

"A  gaping  mouth,"  continued  the  Obi,  turning  on  h: 
audience  a  malicious  glance,  "a  slouching  carriage,  an 
arms  hanging  down  by  the  side,  announces  natural  stupidity 
emptiness,  and  want  of  reasoning  powers." 

Biassou  gave  a  sneer  of  delight;  at  that  moment  the  aid 
de-camp  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  negro  covered  wit 
mud  and  dust,  whose  feet,  wounded  by  the  roots  and  flint 
showed  that  he  had  just  come  off  a  long  journey.  Th 
was  the  messenger  whose  arrival  Rigaud  had  announce< 
He  held  in  one  hand  a  letter,  and  in  the  other  a  doci 
ment  sealed  with  the  design  of  a  flaming  heart;  roun 
it  was  a  monogram,  composed  of  the  letters  M  and  N  inte 
laced,  no  doubt  intended  as  an  emblem  of  the  union  of  tl 
free  mulattoes  and  the  negro  slaves.  Underneath  I  coul 
read  this  motto,  "Prejudice  conquered;  the  rod  of  ire 
broken;  long  live  the  king!"  This  document  was  a  sa: 
conduct  given  by  Jean  Francois. 

The  messenger  handed  his  letter  to  Biassou,  who  ha 
tily  tore  it  open  and  perused  the  contents,  then  with  a 
appearance  of  deep  grief  he  exclaimed,  "My  brothers! 
All  bowed  respectfully. 
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"My  brothers,  this  is  a  dispatch  to  Jean  Biassou,  gen- 
alissimo  of  the  conquered  states,  Brigadier- General  of 
is  Catholic  Majesty;  from  Jean  Francois,  Grand  Ad- 
iral  of  France,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  army  of  the 
ing  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Bouckmann,  chief  of  the 
mdred  and  twenty  negroes  of  the  Blue  Mountain, 
hose  liberty  was  recognized  by  the  Governor- General  of 
slle  Combe,  has  fallen  in  the  glorious  struggle  of  liberty 
id  humanity  against  tyranny  and  barbarism.  This  gallant 
[lief  has  been  slain  in  an  action  with  the  white  brigands  of 
e  infamous  Touzard.  The  monsters  have  cut  off  his 
i^ad,  and  have  announced  their  intention  of  exposing  it  on 
scaffold  in  the  main  square  of  the  town  of  Cap.  Ven- 
:ance!" 

A  gloomy  silence  succeeded  the  reading  of  this  dispatch; 
>it  the  Obi  leaped  on  his  altar,  and  waving  his  white  wand, 
(.claimed  in  accents  of  triumph, — 

"Solomon,  Zerobabel,  Eleazar  Thaleb,  Cardau,  Judas 
owtharicht,   Avenoes,    Albert   the    Great,    Bohabdil,    Jean 

Hagul,  Anna  Baratio,  Daniel  Ogromof,  Rachel  Flintz, 
llornino, — I  give  you  thanks!  The  science  of  the  spirits 
ls  not  deceived  me.  Sons,  friends,  brothers,  boys,  chil- 
•en,  mothers,  all  of  you  listen  to  me.  What  was  it  that  I  pre- 
cted?  The  marks  on  the  forehead  of  Bouckmann  an- 
)unced  that  his  life  would  be  a  short  one,  that  he  would 
;e  in  battle,  and  that  he  would  appear  on  the  scaffold, 
le  revelations  of  my  art  have  turned  out  true  to  the  letter, 
id  those  points  which  seemed  the  most  obscure  are  now 
p  most  plain.  Brethren,  wonder  and  admire !" 
The  panic  of  the  negroes  changed  during  this  discourse 

a  sort  of  admiring  terror.  They  listened  to  the  Obi 
ith  a  species  of  confidence  mingled  with  fear,  while  the 
itter,  carried  away  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  walked  up  and 
t)wn  the  sugar-case,  which  presented  plenty  of  space  for 
s  short  steps. 
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A  sneer  passed  over  Biassou's  face  as  he  addressed  th 
Obi:  "  Your  reverence,  since  you  know  what  is  to  come,  wil 
you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the  filture  of  Jean  Biassou 
Brigadier- General  ?  " 

The  Obi  halted  on  the  top  of  his  strange  altar,  which  th 
credulity  of  the  negroes  looked  upon  as  something  divine 
and  answered,  "Venga  vuestra  merced"  ("Come,  you 
Excellency").  At  this  moment  the  Obi  was  the  most  im 
portant  man  in  the  army;  the  military  power  bowed  to  th 
spiritual. 

"Your  hand,  General,"  said  the  Obi,  stooping  to  gras 
it.  "Empezo"  ("I  begin").  The  line  of  junction  equal! 
marked  in  its  full  length  promises  you  riches  and  happiness 
the  line  of  life  strongly  developed  announces  a  life  exemp 
from  ills,  and  a  happy  old  age.  Its  narrowness  shows  you 
wisdom  and  your  superior  talents,  as  well  as  the  generosit 
of  your  heart;  and  lastly,  I  see  what  chiromancers  call  th 
luckiest  of  all  signs, — a  number  of  little  wrinkles  in  th 
shape  of  a  tree  with  its  branches  extending  upwards;  thi 
promises  health  and  wealth;  it  also  prognosticates  courage 
General,  it  curves  in  the  direction  of  the  little  finger;  thi 
is  the  sign  of  wholesome  severity." 

As  he  said  this,  the  eyes  of  the  Obi  glanced  at  me  through 
the  apertures  of  his  veil/  and  I  fancied  that  I  could  catch  | 
well-known  voice  under  the  habitual  gravity  of  his  intona 
tion,  as  he  continued, — 

"The  line  of  health,  marked  with  a  number  of  sma' 
circles,  announces  that  you  will  have,  for  the  sake  of  th 
cause,  to  order  a  number  of  executions;  divided  here  b 
a  half-moon,  it  shows  that  you  will  be  exposed  to  grea 
danger  from  ferocious  beasts,  that  is  to  say  from  the  whites 
if  you  do  not  exterminate  them.  The  line  of  fortune  sui 
rounded,  like  the  line  of  life,  by  little  branches  rising  tc 
wards  the  upper  part  of  the  hand,  confirms  the  position  of  powe 
and   supremacy  to   which    you    have  been    called;    turnin 
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i)  the  right,  it  is  a  symbol  of  your  administrative  capacity, 
fhe  fifth  line,  that  of  the  triangle  prolonged  to  the  root  of 
fie  middle  finger,  promises  you  success  in  all  your  under- 
ikings.  Let  me  see  your  fingers:  the  thumb  marked  with 
ittle  lines  from  the  point  to  the  nail  shows  that  you  will 
:\civc  a  noble  heritage, — that  of  the  glory  of  the  unfor- 
mate  Bouckmann,  no  doubt,"  added  the  Obi,  in  a  loud 
oicc.  "The  slight  swelling  at  the  root  of  the  forefinger, 
ghtly  marked  with  lines,  promises  honors  and  dignities, 
"he  middle  finger  shows  nothing.  Your  little  finger  is 
jovered  with  lines  crossing  one  another;  you  will  vanquish 
11  your  enemies,  and  rise  above  your  rivals.  These 
nes  form  the  cross  of  Saint  Andrew,  a  mark  of  genius  and 
rjresight.  I  also  notice  the  figure  of  a  circle,  another  token 
f  your  arrival  at  the  highest  power  and  dignity.  'Happy 
ne  man,'  says  Eleazar  Thaleb,  'who  possesses  all  these  signs, 
destiny  has  its  choicest  gifts  in  store  for  him,  and  his 
prtunate  star  announces  the  talent  which  will  bring  glory.' 
ind  now,  General,  let  me  look  at  your  forehead.  'He,, 
ays  Rachel  Flintz,  of  Bohemia,  'who  bears  on  his  forehead, 
m  the  line  of  the  sun,  a  square  or  a  triangular  mark,  will 
nake  a  great  fortune.'  Here  is  another  prediction:  'If  the 
nark  is  on  the  right,  it  refers  to  an  important  succession;' 
hat  of  Bouckmann  is,  of  course,  again  referred  to.  The  mark 
a  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  between  the  eyebrows,  on  the  line 
»f  the  moon,  means  that  prompt  vengeance  will  be  taken  for 
psult  and  tyranny.     I  have  this  mark  as  well  as  you. " 

The  curious  manner  in  which  the  Obi  uttered  these  words, 
T  have  this  mark,"  attracted  my  attention. 

"The  mark  of  a  lion's  claw  which  you  have  on  your  left 
yelid  is  only  noticeable  among  men  of  undoubted  courage. 
Jut  to  close  this,  General  Jean  Biassou,  your  forehead  shows 
very  sign  of  the  most  unexampled  success,  and  on  it  is  a 
ombination  of  lines  which  form  the  letter  M,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.     In  whatever  part 
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of  the  forehead,  and  in  whatever  line  of  the  face,  such  a  sig 
appears,  the  signification  is  the  same, — genius,  glory,  an 
power.  He  who  bears  it  will  always  bring  success  to  wha 
ever  cause  he  embraces,  and  those  under  his  command  wi 
never  have  to  regret  any  loss.  He  alone  is'  worth  all  th 
soldiers  of  his  army.     You,  General,  are  the  elect  of  Fate. 

" Thanks,  your  reverence,"  said  Biassou,  preparing  to  n 
turn  to  his  mahogany  throne. 

"Stay  a  moment,  General,"  said  the  Obi,  "I  forgot  or 
last  sign:  The  line  of  the  sun,  which  is  so  strongly  marke 
on  your  forehead,  proves  that  you  understand  the  way  < 
the  world;  that  you  possess  the  wish  to  make  others  happ; 
that  you  have  much  liberality,  and  like  to  do  things  in-; 
magnificent  manner." 

Biassou  at  once  recognized  his  forgetfulness,  and  drawir 
from  his  pocket  a  heavy  purse,  "he  threw  it  into  the  plat 
so  as  to  prove  that  the  line  of  the  sun  never  lies. 

But  this  miraculous  horoscope  of  the  general  had  pr< 
duced  its  effect  upon  the  army.  All  the  insurgents,  wh 
since  the  news  of  the  death  of  Bouckmann  attached  greati 
weight  than  ever  to  the  words  of  the  Obi,  lost  their  feelinj 
of  uneasiness  and  became  violently  enthusiastic ;  and  trustir 
blindly  in  their  infallible  sorcerer  and  their  predestined  chie 
they  began  to  shout,  "Long  live  our  Obi!  long  live  our  general 

The  Obi  and  Biassou  glanced  at  each  other;  and  I  almo 
thought  I  could  hear  the  stifled  laugh  of  the  one  replied 
by  the  sardonic  chuckle  of  the  other.     I  do  not  know  how 
was,  but  this  Obi  tormented  me  dreadfully;  I  had  a  feelir 
that  I  had  seen  or  heard  him  before,  and  I  made  up  my  mir 
to  speak  to  him. 

"Ho,  Obi,  your  reverence,  doctor,  here!"  cried  I  to  hin 
He  turned  sharply  round.  "There  is  some  one  here  whoi 
lot  you  have  not  yet  cast, — it  is  mine." 

He  crossed  his  arms  over  the  silver  sun  that  covered  h 
hairy  breast,  but  he  made  no  reply. 
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I  continued:  "I  would  gladly  know  what  you  prophesy 
,th  regard  to  my  future,  but  your  worthy  comrades  have 
iien  my  watch  and  my  purse,  and  I  suppose  you  will  not 
fe  me  a  specimen  of  your  skill  for  nothing. " 
iHe  advanced  quickly  to  me,  and  muttered  hoarsely  in 
ear.  "You  deceive  yourself;  let  me  see  your  hand. " 
gave  it,  looking  fixedly  at  him;  his  eyes  sparkled  as  he 
nt  over  my  hand. 

"If  the  line  of  life,"  said  he,  "is  cut  by  two  transverse 
es,  it  is  the  sign  of  immediate  death:  your  life  will  be  a 
prt  one.  If  the  line  of  health  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
nd,  and  if  the  line  of  life  and  the  line  of  fortune  are  united 

as  to  form  an  angle,  a  natural  death  cannot  be  looked 

;  do  not  therefore,  look  for  a  natural  death!  If  the 
ittom  of  the  forefinger  has  a  long  line  cutting  it,  a  violent 
(ath  will  be  the  result;  prepare  yourself  for  a  violent 
ath!" 

.There  was  a  ring  of  pleasure  in  his  sepulchral  voice  as  he 
as  announced  my  death,  but  I  listened  to  him  with  con- 
npt  and  indifference. 

6 Sorcerer,"   said   I,   wTith   a  disdainful  smile,    "you   are 
Jful,  for  you  are  speaking  of  a  certainty." 
Once   more   he   came   closer  to    me.     "You    doubt    my 
ence, "  cried  he;  "listen,  then,  once  more.     The  severance 

the  line  of  the  sun  on  your  forehead  shows  me  that  you 
:e  an  enemy  for  a  friend,  and  a  friend  for  an.  enemy. " 
These  words  seemed  to  refer  to  the  treacherous  Pierrot 
fom  I  loved,  but  who  had  betrayed  me,  and  to  the  faithful 
jfcibrah  whom  I  had  hated,  and  whose  blood-stained 
>ments  attested  his  fidelity  and  his  devotion. 

' What  do  you  say?"  exclaimed  I. 

'Listen  until  the  end,"   continued  the   Obi.     "I  spoke 

the  future;  listen  to  the  past.  The  line  of  the  moon  on 
ur  forehead  is  slightly  curved;  that  signifies  that  your 
fe  has  been  carried  off. " 
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I  trembled,  and  endeavored  to  spring  from  my  seat,  bu 
my  guards  held  me  back. 

"You  have  but  little  patience,"  continued  the  sorcerer 
"listen  to  the  end.  The  little  cross  that  cuts  the  extremitj 
of  that  curve  shows  me  all:  your  wife  was  carried  off  on  the 
very  night  of  your  nuptials. " 

"Wretch!"  cried  I,  "you  know  where  she  is!  Who  arc 
you?" 

I  strove  again  to  free  myself,  and  to  tear  away  his  veil 
but  I  had  to  yield  to  numbers  and  to  force,  and  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  mysterious  Obi  move  away  re< 
peating,  "Do  you  believe  me  now?  Prepare  for  immediate 
death." 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

if  to  draw  my  attention  from  the  perplexity  into  which 

had  been  thrown  by  the  strange  scene  that  had  just  passed, 

mew  and  more  terrible  drama  succeeded  to  the  farce  that 

|,d  been  played  between  Biassou  and  the  Obi.     Biassou 

|,d  again  taken  his  place  upon  his  mahogany  throne,  while 

JLgaud  and  the  Obi  were  seated  on  his  right  and  left;  the 

l:ter,  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  seemed  to  have 

iv^en  himself  up  to  deep  thought.     Biassou  and  Rigaud  were 

jewing    tobacco,    and  an  aide-de-camp  had  just  adced  if 

should  order  a  general  march  past  of  the  forces,  when 

tumultuous  crowd  of  negroes,   with  hideous  shouts,  ar- 

red  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto.     They  had  brought  with 

em  three  wThite  prisoners  to  be  judged  by  Biassou,  but 

lat  they  desired  was  easily  shown  by  the  cries  of  "Muerte! 

Suerte!"  (" Death,  death!")  the  latter,  no  doubt,  emanating 

>m  the  English  negroes  of  Bouckmann's  band,  many  of 

aom   had    by    this  time  arrived  to  join  the  French  and 

:anish  negroes  of  Biassou. 

The  general  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand  commanded  si- 
ace,  and  ordered  the  three  captives  to  be  brought  to  the 
itrance  of  the  grotto.     I  recognized  two  of  them  with  con- 

ierable  surprise;  one  was  the  Citizen  General  C ,  that 

ilanthropist  who  was  in  correspondence  with  all  the  lovers 
the  negro  race  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  who  had 

VOL.   III.  — -  i6 
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proposed  so  cruel  a  mode  of  suppressing  the  insurrection 
to  the  governor.  The  other  was  the  planter  of  doubtfu 
origin,  who  manifested  so  great  a  dislike  to  the  mulattoes 
among  whom  the  whites  insisted  on  classing  him.  Th 
third  appeared  to  belong  to  a  section  called  "poor  whites, "- 
that  is  to  say,  white  men  who  had  to  work  for  their  living 
he  wore  a  leathern  apron,  and  his  sleeves  were  turned  up  i 
his  elbows.  All  the  prisoners  had  been  taken  at  differerj 
times,  endeavoring   to    hide  themselves   in   the   mountains 

The  "poor  white"  was  the  first  one  that  was  questioned 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Biassou. 

"I  am  Jacques  Belin,  carpenter  to  the  Hospital  of  th 
Fathers,  at  Cap." 

Surprise  and  shame  struggled  for  the  mastery  in  th 
features  of  the  general.  "Jacques  Belin!"  repeated  h( 
biting  his  lips. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  carpenter;  "do  you  not  recognize  me? 

"Begin,"  retorted  the  general,  furiously,  "by  recognizin 
me  and  saluting  me." 

"I  d#  not  salute  my  slave,"  replied  the  carpenter,  sturdily 

"Your  slave,  wretch!"  cried  the  general. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  carpenter;  "yes,  I  was  your  first  mastei 
You  pretend  not  to  recognize  me,  but  remember,  Jea: 
Biassou,  that  I  sold  you  for  thirty  piastres  in  the  St.  Doming* 
slave-market. " 

An  expression  of  concentrated  rage  passed  over  Biassou' 
face. 

"Well,"  continued  the  carpenter,  "you  appear  ashame< 
of  having  worked  for  me;  ought  not  Jean  Biassou  to  fee 
proud  of  having  belonged  to  Jacques  Belin?  Your  mothei 
the  old  idiot,  has  often  swept  out  my  shop;  but  at  last  I  soli 
her  to  the  major  domo  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Fathers,  and  sh 
was  so  old  and  decrepit  that  he  would  give  me  only  thirty 
two  livres  and  six  sous  for  her.  There  is  my  history  and  yours 
but  it  seems  as  if  the  negroes  and  the  mulattoes  are  growin 
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roud,  and  that  you  have  forgotten  the  time  when  you  served 
'/Taster  Jacques  Belin,  the  carpenter  of  Cap,  on  your  knees. " 

Biassou  listened  to  him  with  that  sardonic  smile  which 
ave  him  the  appearance  of  a  tiger. 

'Good!"  said  he.  Then  turning  to  the  negroes  who  had 
aptured  Belin,  "Get  two  trestles,  two  planks,  and  a  saw, 
nd  take  this  man  away.  Jacques  Belin,  carpenter  of  Cap, 
liank  me,  for  you  shall  have  a  true  carpenter's  death." 

His  sardonic  laugh  too  fully  explained  the  horrible  pun- 
bhment  that  he  destined  for  the  pride  of  his  former  master; 
ut  Jacques  Belin  did  not  blench,  and  turning  proudly  to 
Jiassou,    cried, — 

"Yes,  I  ought  to  thank  you,  for  I  bought  you  for  thirty 
iastres,  and  I  got  work  out  of  you  to  a  much  greater  amount. " 

They  dragged  him  away. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

More  dead  than  alive,  the  other  two  prisoners  had  witnesse 
this  frightful  prologue  to  their  own  fate.  Their  timid  an 
terrified  appearance  contrasted  with  the  courageous  audacit 
of  the  carpenter;  every  limb  quivered  with  affright. 

Biassou  looked  at  them  one  after  the  other  with  his  fo: 
like  glance,  and,  as  if  he  took  a  pleasure  in  prolonging  the 
agony,  began  a  discussion  with  Rigaud  upon  the  differei 
kinds  of  tobacco, — asserting  that  that  of  Havana  was  on] 
good  for  manufacturing  cigars,  while  for  snuff  he  knew  nothin 
better  than  the  Spanish  tobacco,  two  barrels  of  which  Boucl 
mann  had  sent  him,  being  a  portion  of  the  plunder  of  1 
Lebattre's  stores  in  the  island  of  Tortue.  Then,  turnir 
sharply  upon  the  Citizen  General  C ,  he  asked  him, — 

"What  do  you  think?" 

This  sudden  address   utterly  confounded    the  timid  ci 
izen,  and    he  stammered  out,  "General,  I    am  entirely 
your  Excellency's  opinion." 

"You  flatter  me,"  replied  Biassou;  "I  want  your  opinio 
not  mine.  Do  you  know  any  tobacco  that  makes  bett 
snuff  than  that  of  M.  Lebattres?" 

"No,    my    lord,"    answered    C ,  whose  evident  terr 

greatly  amused  Biassou. 

"'General/    'your    Excellency,'    'my    lord!'    you    are 
aristocrat. " 
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"Oh,  no,  certainly  not,"    exclaimed  the  citizen  general. 

I  am  a  good  patriot  of  '91,  and  an  ardent  negrophile.  " 
"'Negrophile'!"  interrupted  the  general;  "pray,  what 
a  'negrophile'?" 

"It  is  a  friend  of  the  blacks,"  stammered  the  citizen. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  be  a  friend  of  the  blacks;  you  must 
so  be  a  friend  of  the  men  of  color. " 

"Men  of  color  is  what  I  should  have  said,"  replied 
le  lover  of  the  blacks,   humbly.      "I  am  mixed  up  with 

II  the   most    famous   partisans   of    the   negroes    and    the 
mlattoes — " 

I  Delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  humiliating  a  white  man, 
iiassou  again  interrupted  him:  "'Negroes  and  mulattoes'! 
Vhat  do  you  mean,  pray?  Do  you  wish  to  insult  me  by 
laking  use  of  those  terms  of  contempt  invented  by  the  whites  ? 
'here  are  only  men  of  color  and  blacks  here, — do  you  under- 
tand  that,  Mr.  Planter?" 
i  "It  was  a  slip,  a  bad  habit  that  I  picked  up  in  childhood, " 

tiswered  C .     "Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  had  no  wish  to 

fiend  you." 

"Leave  off  this  my  lording  business!  I  have  already  told 
bu  that  I  don't  like  these  aristocratic  ways. " 

C again  endeavored  to  excuse  himself,   and  began  to 

tammer  out  a  fresh  explanation.     "If  you  knew,  citizen — " 

"Citizen,  indeed!"  cried  Biassou,  in  affected  anger;  "I 
etest  all  this  Jacobin  jargon.  Are  you  by  chance  a  Jacob- 
in? Remember  that  you  are  speaking  to  the  generalissimo 
f  the  king's  troops." 

The  unhappy  partisan  of  the  negro  race  was  dumb-found- 
d,  and  did  not  know  in  what  terms  to  address  this  man,  who 
qually  disdained  the  titles  of  "my  lord"  or  "citizen," — 
he  aristocratic  or  republican  rniodes  of  salutation.  Biassou, 
vmose  anger  was  only  assumed,  cruelly  enjoyed  the  predica- 
ment in  which  he  had  placed  C . 

"Alas,"  at  last  said  the  citizen  general,  "you  do  not  do 
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me  justice,  noble  defender  of  the  unwritten  rights  of  the> 
larger  portion  of  the  human  race!" 

In  his  perplexity  to  hit  upon  an  acceptable  mode  of  ad- 
dress to  a  man  who  appeared  to  disdain  all  titles,  he  haqi 
recourse  to  one  of  those  sonorous  periphrases  which  the  re- 
publicans occasionally  substituted  for  the  name  and  title 
of  the  persons  with  whom  they  were  in  conversation.    • 

Biassou  looked  at  him  steadily  and  said,  "You  love  the 
blacks  and  the  men  of  color?" 

"Do  I  love  them?"  exclaimed  the  citizen  C .     "Why, 

I  correspond  with  Brissot  and — " 

Biassou  interrupted  him  with  a  sardonic  laugh.  "Ha,i 
ha!  I  am  glad  to  find  in  you  so  trusty  a  friend  to  our  cause; 
you  must,  of  course,  thoroughly  detest  those  wretched  colo-^ 
nists  wrho  punished  our  insurrection  by  a  series  of  the  most 
cruel  executions;  and  you,  of  course,  think  with  us  that  it 
is  not  the  blacks,  but  the  whites,  who  are  the  true  rebels, 
since  they  are  in  arms  against  the  laws  of  nature  and  human- 
ity?    You  must  execrate  such  monsters!" 

"I  do  execrate  them,"  answered  C . 

"Well,"  continued  Biassou,  "what  do  you  think  of  a  man 
who,  in  his  endeavors  to  crush  the  last  efforts  of  the  slaves 
to  regain  their  liberty,  placed  the  heads  of  fifty  black  men  on 
each  side  of  the  avenue  that  led  to  his  house?" 

C—  grew  fearfully  pale. 

"What  do  you  think  of  a  white  man  who  would  propose 
to  surround  the  town  of  Cap  with  a  circle  of  negro  heads? 

"Mercy,  mercy!"  cried  the  terrified  citizen  general. 

"Am  I  threatening  you?"  replied  Biassou,  coldly.  "Le 
me  finish, — a  circle  of  heads  that  would  reach  from  For 
Picolet  to  Cape  Caracol.  What  do  you  think  of  that] 
Answer  me!" 

The  words  of  Biassou,    "Do  I  threaten  you"  had  givei 

a  faint  ray  of  hope  to  C ,  for  he  fancied  that  the  genera 

might  have  heard  of  this  terrible  proposition  without  know 
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;ig  the  author  of  it;  he  therefore  replied  with  all  the  firmness 
iat  he  could  muster,  in  order  to  remove  any  impression  that 
le   idea   was   his   own: — 

"I  consider  such  a  suggestion  an  atrocious  crime." 

Biassou  chuckled.  "Good!  And  what  punishment 
bould  be  inflicted  on  the  man  who  proposed  it?" 

The  unfortunate  C hesitated. 

"What!"  cried  Biassou,  "you  hesitate!  Are  you,  or  are 
ou  not,  the  friend  of  the  blacks?" 

Of  the  two  alternatives  the  wretched  man  chose  the  least 
nreatening  one,  and  seeing  no  hostile  light  in  Biassou's  eyes,  he 
nswered  in  a  low  voice :  "The  guilty  person  deserves  death." 
'Well  answered,"  replied  Biassou,  calmly,  throwing 
side  the  tobacco  he  had  been  chewing.  His  assumed  air 
f  indifference  had  completely  deceived  the  unfortunate 
3ver  of  the  negro  race,  and  he  made  another  effort  to  dis- 
ipate  any  suspicions  which  might  have  been  engendered 
[gainst    him. 

"No  one,"  cried  C ,  "has  a  more  ardent  desire  for 

our  success  than  I.  I  correspond  writh  Brissot  and 
hruneau  de  Pomme- Gouge  in  France,  with  Magaw  in 
\merica,  with  Peter  Paulus  in  Holland,  with  the  Abbe 
ramburini  in  Italy, — "  and  he  was  continuing  to  unfold 
he  same  string  of  names  which  he  had  formerly  repeated, 
>ut  with  a  different  motive,  at  the  council  held  at  M.  de 
?>lanchelande's,  when  Biassou  interrupted  him. 

"What  do  I  care  with  whom  you  correspond?  Tell  me 
Mther  where  are  your  granaries  and  store-houses,  for  my 
Wmy  has  need  of  supplies.  Your  plantation  is  doubtless 
!  rich  one,  and  your  business  must  be  lucrative  since  you 
:orrespond   with    so    many    merchants." 

C ventured  timidly  to  remark:   "Hero  of  humanity, 

hey  are  not  merchants,  but  philosophers,  philanthropists, 
overs  of  the  race  of  blacks. " 

"Then,"  said  Biassou,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  "if  you 
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have  nothing  that  can  be  plundered,  what  good  are  you?: 

This  question  afforded  a  chance  of  safety  of  which  C — 
eagerly  availed  himself.  "Illustrious  warrior,"  exclaimec 
he,  "have  you  an  economist  in  your  army?" 

"What  is  that?"  asked  the  general. 

"It  is,"  replied  the  prisoner,  with  as  much  calmness  a 
his  fears  would  permit  him  to  assume,  "a  most  necessan 
man, — one  whom  all  appreciate,  one  who  follows  out  ano 
classes  in  their  proper  order  the  respective  material  resource* 
of  an  empire,  and  gives  to  each  its  real  value,  increasing 
and  improving  them  by  combining  their  sources  ano 
results,  and  pouring  them  like  fertilizing  streams  intc 
the  main  river  of  general  utility,  which  in  its  turn  swells  the 
great  sea  of  public  prosperity." 

"Caratnbaf"  observed  Biassou,  leaning  over  toward* 
the  Obi.  "What  the  deuce  does  he  mean  by  all  these  words 
strung  together  like  the  beads  on  your  rosary?" 

The  Obi  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  sign  of  ignorance  anc 
disdain,  as  citizen  C continued: — 

"If  you  will  permit  me  to  observe,  valiant  chief  of  the  re 
generators  of  St.  Domingo,  I  have  carefully  studied  the 
works  of  the  greatest  economists  of  the  world, — Turgot 
Raynal,  and  Mirabeau  the  friend  of  man.  I  have  put  theii 
theories  into  practice;  I  thoroughly  understand  the  science 
indispensable  for  the  government  of  kingdoms  and  states- 

"The  economist  is  not  economical  of  his  words,"  ol 
served  Rigaud,  with  his  bland  and  cunning  smile. 

"But  you,  eternal  talker,"  cried  Biassou,  "tell  me,  have 
any  kingdoms  or  states  to  govern?" 

"Not  yet  perhaps,  great  man,  but  they  will  come;  an( 
besides,  my  knowledge  descends  to  all  the  useful  detail; 
which  are  comprised  in  the  interior  economy  of  an  army.3 

The  general  again  interrupted  him:  "I  have  nothing  t< 
do  with  the  interior  economy  of  the  army;  I  command  it. 

"Good!"  replied  the  citizen;  "you  shall  be  the  commander 
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will  he  the  commissary.     1  have  much  Special  knowledge 

to  the  increase  of  cattle — " 

"Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  breed  cattle ?  "  cried  Biassou, 
th  his  sardonic  laugh.  "No,  my  good  fellow,  we  are 
ntent  with  eating  them.  When  cattle  become  scarce  in 
e  French  colony  I  shall  cross  the  line  of  mountains  on  the 
mtier  and  take  the  Spanish  sheep  and  oxen  from  the  plains 
Cotury,  of  La  Vega,  of  St.  Jago,  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
,una;  if  necessary  I  will  go  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
d  to  the  back  of  the  mountains  of  Cibos,  and  from  the 
ouths  of  the  Neybe  to  those  of  Santo  Domingo;  besides, 
should  be  glad  to  punish  those  infernal  Spanish  planters 
r  giving  up  Oge  to  the  French.     You  see  I  am  not  uneasy 

regards  provisions,  and  so  have  no  need  of  your  knowl- 

ge." 

This  open  declaration  rather  disconcerted  the  poor  ec- 
lomist;  he  made,  however,  one  more  effort  for  safety. 
Vly  studies, "  said  he,  "have  not  been  limited  to  the  re- 
oduction  of  cattle;  I  am  acquainted  with  other  special 
anches  of  knowledge  that  may  be  very  useful  to  you.  I 
n  show  you  the  method  of  manufacturing  pitch,  and  work- 
g  coal  mines." 

What  do  I  care  for  that?"  exclaimed  Biassou.     "When 
want  charcoal  I  burn  a  few  leagues  of  forest. " 
"I  can  tell  you  the  proper  kinds  of  wood  to  use  for  ship- 
ilding, — the  chicarm  and  the  sabieca  for  the   keels;   the 
■bas    for    the    knees,    the    medlars    for    the    framework, 
;  hacomas,  the  ga'iacs,  the  cedars,  the  acomas — " 
'Que   te   lleven   todos   los   demonios   de   los   diez-y-siete 
ernos!"  ("May   the   devils  of  the   thirty-seven    hells   fly 
vay  with  you!")  cried  Biassou,  boiling  over  with    impa- 
nce. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  gracious  patron,"  said  the  trend- 
ing economist,  who  did  not  understand  Spanish. 
"Listen,"  said  Biassou.     "I  don't  want  to  build  vessels; 


there  is  only  one  vacancy  that  I  can  offer  you,  and  that 
not  a  very  important  one.  I  want  a  man  to  wait  upon  m( 
and  now,  Mr.  Philosopher,  tell  me  if  that  will  suit  you.  Yo 
will  have  to  serve  me  on  your  bended  knees;  you  will  pn 
pare  my  pipe,  cook  my  calalou  and  turtle  soup,  and  yo 
will  stand  behind  me  with  a  fan  of  peacock  or  parrc 
feathers  like  those  two  pages.  Now,  will  the  situation  su 
you?" 

Citizen   C ,   whose  only  desire  was    to    save  his    life 

bent  to  the  earth  with  a  thousand  expressions  of  joy  an 
gratitude. 

"You  accept  my  offer,  then?"  asked  Biassou. 

"Can  you  ask  such  a  question,  generous  master?  Do  yo 
think  that  I  should  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  accepting  s 
distinguished  a  post  as  that  of  being  in  constant  attendanc 
on  you?" 

At  this  reply  the  diabolical  sneer  of  Biassou  became  moi 
pronounced.  He  rose  up  with  an  air  of  triumph,  crosse 
his  arms  on  his  chest,  and  thrusting  aside  with  his  foot  th 
white  man's  head  who  was  prostrate  on  the  ground  befoi 
him,  he  cried  in  a  loud  voice, — 

"I  am  delighted  at  being  able  to  fathom  how  far  tb 
cowardice  of  the  white  man  could  go;  I  had  already  meai 

ured  the  extent  of  his  cruelty.     Citizen  C ,  it  is  to  yo 

that  I  owe  this  double  experience.  I  knew  all;  how  coul 
you  have  been  sufficiently  besotted  to  think  that  I  did  not 
It  was  you  who  presided  at  the  executions  of  June,  Jul 
and  August;  it  was  you  who  placed  fifty  negro  heads  on  eac 
side  of  your  avenue;  it  was  you  who  proposed  to  slaught* 
the  five  hundred  negroes  who  were  confined  in  irons  afti 
the  revolt,  and  to  encircle  the  town  of  Cap  with  their  heac 
from  Fort  Picolet  to  Cape  Caracol.  If  you  could  hai 
done  it,  you  would  have  placed  my  head  among  them;  ar 
now  you  think  yourself  lucky  if  I  will  take  you  as  my  bod 
servant.     No,  no,  I  have  more  regard  for  your  honor  thi 
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iou  yourself  have,  and  I  will  not  inflict  this  affront  on  you; 
irepare  to  die!" 

i  At  a  gesture  of  Biassou's  hand  the  negroes  removed  the 
unhappy  lover  of  the  blacks  to  a  position  near  me,  where, 
iverwhelmed  by  the  horror  of  his  position,  he  fell  to  the 
rround  with  out  being  able  to  articulate  a  word. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

"It  is  your  turn  now,"  said  the  general,  turning  to  the  last 
of  the  prisoners, — the  planter  who  was  accused  by  the  white 
men  of  having  black  blood  in  his  veins,  and  who  had  on  thai 
account  sent  .me  a  challenge. 

A  general  clamor  drowned  the  reply  of  the  planter, 
"Muerte!  Mort!  Touye!"  cried  the  negroes,  grinding 
their  teeth,  and  shaking  their  fists  at  the  unhappy  captive 

"General,"  said  a  mulatto,  making  himself  heard  above 
the  uproar,  "he  is  a  white  man,  and  he  must  die." 

The  miserable  planter,  by  cries  and  gesticulations,  man- 
aged to  edge  in  some  words.  "No,  general!  no,  m) 
brothers!  it  is  an  infamous  calumny.  I  am  a  mulatto  like 
yourselves,  of  mixed  blood;  my  mother  was  a  negress,  like 
your  mothers  and  sisters." 

"He  lies!"  cried  the  infuriated  negroes;  "he  is  a  whitt 
man;  he  has  always  detested  the  colored  people." 

"Never!"  retorted  the  prisoner;  "it  is  the  whites  that 
detest.     I  have  always  said  with  you,  'Negre  ce  blan;  blai 
ce  negre'  ('The  negroes  are  the  masters;  the  whites  are  th( 
slaves')." 

"Not  at  all!"  cried  the  crowd,  "not  at  all!  Kill  the  whit< 
man,  kill  him!" 

Still  the  unhappy  wretch  kept  repeating  in  heart-rendinj 
accents,  "I  am  a  mulatto,  I  am  one  of  yourselves." 
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"Give  me  a  proof, "  was  Biassou's  sole  reply. 

"A  proof ?"  answered  the  prisoner,  wildly;  "the  proof  is 
pat  the  whites  have  always  despised  me." 

"That  may  be  true,"  returned  Biassou,  "but  you  are  an 
lisolent  hound  to  tell  us  so. " 

A  young  mulatto  stepped  to  the  front  and  addressed  the 
lanter  in  an  excited  manner.  "That  the  whites  despised 
ou  is  a  fact;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  affected  to  look 
own  upon  the  mulattoes  among  whom  they  classed  you. 
t  has  even  been  reported  that  you  once  challenged  a  white 
nan  who  called  you   a   half-caste." 

A  howl  of  execration  arose  from  the  crowd,  and  the  cry 
f  "death"  was  repeated  more  loudly  than  ever;  while  the 
Planter,  casting  an  appealing  glance  at  me,  continued,  with 
ears  in  his  eyes, — 

"It  is  a  calumny;  my  greatest  glory  and  happiness  is  in 
)elonging  to  the  blacks.     I  am  a  mulatto." 

"If  you  really  were  a  mulatto,"  observed  Rigaud,  quietly, 
'you  would  not  make  use  of  such  an  expression." 

"How  do  I  know  what  I  am  saying?"  asked  the  panic- 
jtricken  wretch.  "General,  the  proof  that  I  am  of 
•nixed  blood  is  in  the  black  circle  that  you  see  round  the 
bottom  of  my  nails." 

Biassou  thrust  aside  the  suppliant  hand.  "I  do  not  pos- 
;ess  the  knowledge  of  our  chaplain,  who  can  tell  what  a  man 
s  by  looking  at  his  hand.  But  listen  to  me:  my  soldiers 
xcuse  you — some,  of  being  a  white  man,  others,  of  being  a 
false  brother.  If  this  is  the  case  you  ought  to  die.  You, 
»n  the  other  hand,  assert  that  you  belong  to  our  race,  and 
hat  you  have  never  denied  it.  There  is  one  method  by  which 
you  can  prove  your  assertion.  Take  this  dagger  and  stab 
these  two  white  prisoners!" 

As  he  spoke,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  Biassou  designated 
the  citizen  C and  myself. 

The  planter   drew    back    *rom    the   dagger   which,  'with 
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a    devilish   smile    on    his    face,   Biassou   presented  to  hiir 

"What!"  said  the  general,  "do  you  hesitate?  It  is  you 
only  chance  of  proving  your  assertion  to  the  army  that  yo 
are  not  a  white,  and  are  one  of   ourselves.     Come,  decidl 
at  once,  for  we  have  no  time  to  lose. " 

The  prisoner's  eyes  glared  wildly;  he  stretched  out  hi 
hand  towards  the  dagger,  then  let  his  arm  fall  again,  turninj 
away   his   head,   while   every  limb   quivered  with   emotion 

"Come>  come!"  cried  Biassou,  in  tones  of  impatieno 
and  anger,  "I  am  in  a  hurry.  Choose:  either  kill  them,  I 
die  with  them!" 

The  planter  remained  motionless,  as  if  he  had  been  turne( 
to  stone. 

"  Good! "  said  Biassou,  turning  towards  the  negroes ; "  he  doe 
not  wish  to  be  the  executioner,  let.  him  be  the  victim.  I  can  so 
that  he  is  nothing  but  a  white  man;  away  with  him!" 

The  negroes  advanced  to  seize  him.  This  movemen 
impelled  him  to  immediate  choice  between  giving  or  re 
ceiving  death.  Extreme  cowardice  produces  a  bastan 
species  of  courage.  Stepping  forward,  he  snatched  th 
dagger  that  Biassou  still  held  out  to  him,  and  without  giv 
ing  himself  time  to  reflect  upon  what  he  was  about  to  do 

he  precipitated  himself  like  a  tiger  upon  citizen  C ,  whi 

was  lying  on  the  ground  near  me.  Then  a  terrible  struggl 
commenced.  The  lover  of  the  negro  race,  who  had  at  th 
conclusion  of  his  interview  with  Biassou  remained  plunge< 
in  a  state  of  despair  and  stupor,  had  hardly  noticed  the  seen 
between  the  general  and  the  planter,  so  absorbed  was  h 
in  the  thought  of  his  approaching  death;  but  when  he  sa\ 
the  man  rush  upon  him,  and  the  steel  gleam  above  hi 
head,  the  imminence  of  his  danger  aroused  him  at  once 
He  started  to  his  feet,  grasped  the  arm  of  his  would-b 
murderer,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  terror, — 

"Pardon,   pardon!  What   are  you   doing?  What   have 
done?" 
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iil  "You  must  die,  sir,"  said  the  half-caste,  fixing  his  frenzied 
-wes  upon  his  victim,  and  endeavoring  to  disengage  his 
v§rm.     "Let  me  do  it;  I  will  not  hurt  you." 

"Die  by  your  hand,"  cried  the  economist;  "but  why? 
pare  me!  you  wish  perhaps  to  kill  me  because  I  used  to  say 
lat  you  were  a  mulatto.     But  spare  my  life,  and  I  vow  that 

will  always  declare  that  you  are  a  white  man.  Yes,  you 
re  white;  I  will  say  so  everywhere,  but  spare  me!" 

The  unfortunate  man  had  taken  the  wrong  method  of 
,uing  for  mercy. 

"Silence,  silence!"  cried  the  half-caste,  furious  at  the  idea 
>f  the  danger  he  was  incurring,  and  fearing  that  the  negroes 
yould  hear  the  assertion. 

But  the  other  cried  louder  than  ever  that  he  knew  that 
le  was  a  white  man,  and  of  good  family.  The  half-caste 
nade  a  last  effort  to  impose  silence  on  him;  then  finding  his 
efforts  vain,  he  thrust  aside  his  arms,  and  pressed  the  dagger 

apon  C 's  breast.     The  unhappy  man  felt  the  point  of  the 

iveapon,  and  in  his  despair  bit  the  arm  that  was  driving  the 
lagger  home. 

"Monster!  wretch!"  exclaimed  he,  "you  are  murdering 
ne!"  Then  casting  a  glance  of  supplication  towards  Biassou, 
le  cried,  "Defend  me,  avenger  of  humanity!" 

Then  the  murderer  pressed  more  heavily  on  the  dagger; 
a  gush  of  blood  bubbled  over  his  fingers,  and  spattered  his 
cace.  The  knees  of  the  unhappy  lover  of  the  negro  race 
oent  beneath  him,  his  arms  fell  by  his  side,  his  eyes  closed, 
he  uttered  a  stifled  groan,  and  fell  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXXIT 

1  was  paralyzed  with  horror  at  this  scene,  in  which  1  every 
moment  expected  to  play  an  important    part. 

The  " avenger  of  humanity"  had  gazed  on  the  struggle 
without  a  lineament  of  his  features  changing.  When  all  wa* 
over,  he  turned  to  his  terrified  pages.  "More  tobacco, "  said  he 
and  began  to  chew  calmly.  The  Obi  and  Rigaud  were  equallj 
impassible,  but  the  negroes  appeared  terrified  at  the  horrible 
drama  that  their  general  had  caused  to  be  enacted  before  them 

One  white  man,  however,  yet  remained  to  be  slaughtered 
my  turn  had  come.  I  cast  a  glance  upon  the  murderer  whc 
was  about  to  become  my  executioner,  and  a  feeling  of  pit} 
came  over  me.  His  lips  wrere  violet,  his  teeth  chattered,  z 
convulsive  tremor  caused  every  limb  to  quiver.  By  a  mechan- 
ical movement  his  hand  was  continually  passed  over  his 
forehead,  as  if  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  the  blood  which 
had  so  liberally  sprinkled  it;  he  looked  with  an  air  oi 
terrified  wonder  at  the  bleeding  body  which  lay  at  hi* 
feet,  as  though  he  were  unable  to  detach  his  strained  eye- 
balls from  the  spectacle  of  his  victim.  I  waited  for  the 
moment  when  he  would  resume  his  task  of  blood.  The 
position  was  a  strange  one:  he  had  already  tried  to  kill  me 
and  failed,  to  prove  that  he  was  white;  and  now  he  wa! 
going  to  murder  me  to  show  that  he  was  black. 

"Come,"    said    Biassou,  addressing    him,   "this   is  good 
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am   pleased   with  you,   my  friend."     Then   glancing   at 

ne,  he  added,  "You  need  not  finish  the  other  one;  and  now 

declare  you  one  of  us,  and  name  you  execution  er  to  the  army." 

At  these  words  a  negro  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,   and 

owing  three  times  to  the  general,  cried  out  in  his  jargon, 

fhich  I  will  spare  you, — 

"And  I,  General?" 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  asked  Biassou. 

"Are  you  going  .to  do  nothing  for  me,  General?"  asked 

le  negro.     "Here  you  give  an  important  post  to  this  dog 

f  a  white,  who  murders  to  save  his  own  skin,  and  to  prove 

fiat  he  is  one  of  ourselves.     Have  you  no  post  to  give  me, 

ho  am  a  true  black?" 

This*  unexpected  request  seemed  to  embarrass  Biassou, 
id  Rigaud  whispered  to  him  in  French, — 
"You  can't  satisfy  him;  try  to  elude  his  request." 
"You  wish  for  promotion,  then?"  asked  Biassou  of  the 
rue  black.     "Well,  I  am  willing  enough  to  grant  it  to  you. 
/hat  grade  do  you  wish  for?" 
"I  wish  to  be  an  officer." 

"An  officer,  eh?  And  what  are  your  claims  to  the  epaulet 
unded  on?" 

"It    was    I,"   answered   the  negro,   emphatically,    "who 

:t  fire  to  the  house  of  Lagoscelte  in  the  first  days  of  August 

st.     It  was  I  who  murdered  M.  Clement  the  planter,  and 

irried  the  head  of  his  sugar  refiner  on  my  pike.     I  killed 

U  white  women  and  seven  small  children,  one  of  whom  on 

point  of  a  spear  served  as  a  standard  for  Bouckmann's 

;ave  blacks.     Later  on  I  burnt  alive  the  families  of  four 

ionists,  whom  I  had  locked  up  in  the  strong  room  of  Fort 

alifet.     My  father  was  broken  on   a  wheel  at   Cap,   my 

other  was  hung  at  Rocrow,  and  I  narrowly  escaped  being 

ot.     I  have  burnt  three  coffee  plantations,  six  indigo  es- 

tes,  and  two  hundred  acres  of  sugar-cane;  I  murdered  my 

aster,  M.  Not',  and  his  mother—" 
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" Spare  us  the  recital  of  your  services,"  said  Rigaud 
whose  feigned  benevolence  was  the  mask  for  real  cruelty 
but  who  was  ferocious  with  decency,  and  could  not  listen  t< 
this  cynical  confession  of  deeds  of  violence. 

"I  could  quote  many  others,"  continued  the  negro 
proudly,  "but  you  will  no  doubt  consider  that  these  an 
sufficient  to  ensure  my  promotion,  and  to  entitle  me  to  wea 
a  gold  epaulet  like  my  comrades  there, "  pointing  to  the  staf 
of  Biassou. 

The  general  affected  to  reflect  for  a  few  minutes,  and  thei 
gravely  addressed  the  negro.  "I  am  satisfied  with  you 
services,  and  should  be  pleased  to  promote  you;  but  yoi 
must  satisfy  me  on  one  point.     Do  you  understand  Latin?' 

The  astonished  negro  opened  his  eyes  widely.  "Eh 
General?"  said  he. 

"Yes,"  repeated  Biassou,  quickly;  "do  you  understanc 
Latin?" 

"La Latin?"    stammered   the    astonished    negro. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,  Latin;-  do  you  understand  Latin?"  sal 
the  cunning  chief,  and  unfolding  a  banner  upon  whicl 
was  embroidered  the  verse  from  the  Psalms,  "In  exiti 
Israel  de  Egypto, "  he  added,  "Explain  the  meaning  o 
these  words." 

The  negro,  in  complete  ignorance  of  what  was  meant 
remained  silent  and  motionless,  fumbling  with  the  waist 
band  of  his  trousers,  while  his  astonished  eyes  wandere 
from  the  banner  to  the  general,  and  from  the  general  bac 
again  to  the  banner. 

"Come,  go  on!"  exclaimed  Biassou,  impatiently. 

The  negro  opened  and  shut  his  mouth  several  time: 
scratched  his  head,  and  at  last  said  slowly:  "I  don't  unde: 
stand  it,  General." 

"How,  scoundrel!"  cried  Biassou;  "you  wish  to  becorr 
an  officer,  and  you  do  not  understand  Latin!" 

"But,   General — "  stammered  the  puzzled  negro. 
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" Silence!"  roared  Biassou,  whose  anger  appeared  to  in- 
crease; "I  do  not  know  what  prevents  me  from  having  you 
,iot  at  once.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  thing,  Rigaud? 
[e  wants  to  be  an  officer,  and  does  not  understand  Latin, 
/ell  then,  idiot,  as  you  do  not  understand,  I  will  explain 
hat  is  written  on  this  banner:  In  exitu — 'Every  soldier' — 
$rael — 'who  does  not  understand  Latin' — de  Egypto — 
[annot  be  made  an  officer.'  Is  not  that  the  translation, 
iverend   sir?" 

The  Obi  bowed  his  head  in  the  affirmative,  and  Biassou 
pntinued, — 

"This  brother  of  whom  you  are  jealous,  and  whom  I 
ve  appointed  executioner,  understands  Latin!"  He  turned 
the  new  executioner:  "You  know  Latin,  do  you  not? 
rove  it  to  this  blockhead.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Dow- 
ns vobiscutn?" 

The  unhappy  half-caste,  roused  from  his  gloomy  reverie 
y  the  dreaded  voice,  raised  his  head;  and  though  his  brain 
as  still  troubled  by  the  cowardly  murder  that  he  had  just 
pmmitted,  terror  compelled  him  to  be  obedient.  There  was 
)mething  pitiable  in  his  manner,  as  his  mind  went  back  to 
s  school  days,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  terrible  feelings  and 
morse  he  repeated,  in  the  tone  of  a  child  saying  its  lesson, 
Dominns  vobiscunu — that  means,  'May  the  Lord  be  with 


*>u.'" 


"Et  cum  spirito  luo"  added  the  mysterious  Obi,  sol- 
anly. 

"Amen,"  repeated  Biassou;  then  resuming  his  angry 
banner,    and    mingling    with    his    reproaches    some    Latin 

rases  to  impress  the  negroes  with  the  superior  attainments 

f  their  chief,  he  cried:  "Go  to  the  rear  rank,  sursuni  corda! 

Fever  attempt  to  enter  the  places  of  those  who  know  Latin, 

ate  fratres,  or  I  will  have  you  hung.     Bonus,  bona,  bonunif  " 

The  astonished  and  terrified  negro  slunk  away,  greeted 
y  the  hoots  and  hisses  of  his  comrades,  who  were  indig- 
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nant    at    his    presumption,   and    impressed  with    the    dec 
learning  of  their  general. 

Burlesque  though  this  scene  was,  it  inspired  me  with  a  ve; 
high  idea  of  Biassou's  administrative  capabilities.  He  hs 
made  ridicule  the  means  of  repressing  ambitious  aspiration 
which  are  always  so  dangerous  to  authority  in  undisciplint 
bodies  and  his  cunning  gave  me  a  fuller  idea  of  his  ment 
powers,  as  well  as  of  the  crass  ignorance  of  the  negroes  und< 
his  command, 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

'he  breakfast  hour  had  now  arrived.  The  shell  of  a 
irtle  was  placed  before  Biassou,  in  which  smoked  a  species 
f  olla-podrida  seasoned  with  bacon,  in  which  turtle-flesh 
)ok  the  place  of  lamb;  an  enormous  carib  cabbage  floated 
n  the  surface  of  the  stew,  and  in  addition,  on  strips  of  bark, 
rere  dried  raisins  and  water-melons,  a  loaf  of  maize  bread; 

bottle  of  wine,  bound  round  with  tarred  string,  completed 
le  feast.  Biassou  took  from  his  pocket  a  few  heads  of 
arlic  and  rubbed  his  bread  with  them;  then,  without  even 
rdering  the  bleeding  form  to  be  carried  away,  he  began 
d  eat,  inviting  Rigaud  to  do  the  same.  There  was  some- 
hing  terrible  in  Biassou's  appetite. 

The  Obi  did  not  join  their  repast;  like  others  in  his  pro- 
ession,  I  could  easily  understand  that  he  never  took  anything 
n  public,  to  induce  a  belief  among  the  negroes  that  he  lived 
ntirely  without  food. 

During  breakfast,  Biassou  ordered  one  of  his  aides-de- 
■imp  to  direct  the  review  of  the  army  to  commence,  and  the 
Afferent  corps  began  to  defile  past  in  fairly  good  order, 
fhe  negroes  of  Morne-Rouge  were  the  first;  there  wTere  about 
our  thousand  of  them,  divided  into  companies  commanded 
>y  chiefs,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  scarlet  breeches 
,nd  sashes.  This  force  was  composed  of  tall  and  powerful 
legroes;  some  of  them  carried  guns,  axes,  and  sabres,  but 
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many  had  no  other  arms  than  bows  and  arrows,  and  javelir 
rudely  fashioned  by  themselves.  They  carried  no  standan 
and  moved  past  in  mournful  silence.  As  they  marched  oi 
Biassou  whispered  to  Rigaud, — 

"When  will  Blanchelande's  and  Rouvray's  shot  an 
shell  free  me  from  these  bandits  of  Morne-Rouge?  I  hai 
them;  they  are  nearly  all  of  them  Congos,  and  they  on' 
believe  in  killing  in  open  battle, — following  the  examp 
of  their  chief  Bug-Jargal,  a  young  fool,  who  plays  at  b 
ing  generous  and  magnanimous.  You  do  not  know  hir 
Rigaud,  and  I  hope  you  never  will;  for  the  whites  ha^ 
taken  him  prisoner,  and  they  may  perhaps  rid  me  of  hir 
as  they  did  of  Bouckmann. " 

" Speaking  of  Bouckmann,"  answered  Rigaud,  "the: 
are  the  negroes  of  Macaya  just  passing,  and  I  see  in  the 
ranks  the  negro  whom  Jean  Francois  sent  to  you  with  the  ne^ 
of  Bouckmann's  death.  Do  you  know  that  that  man  mig 
upset  all  the  prophesies  of  the  Obi,  if  he  were  to  say  that  he  hi 
been  kept  for  more  than  half  an  hour  at  the  outposts,  and  th 
he  had  told  me  the  news  before  you  sent  for  him?" 

"Diabolo!"  answered  Biassou,  "you  are  in  the  rig! 
my  friend;  this  man's  mouth  must  be  shut.     Wait  a  bit 

Then  raising  his  voice  he  called  out  "Macaya!"     T. 
leader  of  the  division  left  the  ranks,   and  approached  t 
general  with  the  stock  of  his  firelock  reversed,  in  token 
respect. 

"Make  that  man  who  does  not  belong  to  your  divisi 
leave  his  rank  and  come  forward." 

Macaya  speedily  brought  the  messenger  of  Jean  Franc< 
before  the  general,  who  at  once  assumed  that  appeararj 
of  anger  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  simulate. 

"Who  are  you?"  cried  he. 

"General,  I  am  a  black." 

"Carrarnba!  I   can   see   that   well    enough;    but    what 
your  name?" 
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"My  name  is  Vavelan;  my  patron  saint  is  Sabas,  deacon 
nd  martyr,  whose  feast  is  on  the  twentieth  day  before  the 
ativity  of  our  Lord. " 

Biassou  interrupted  him:  "How  dare  you  present  yourself 
n  parade,  amidst  shining  muskets  and  white  cross-belts, 
dth  your  sword  without  a  sheath,  your  breeches  torn,  and 
our  feet  muddy?" 

"General,"    answered   the   negro,    "it   is   not   my   fault. 

was  dispatched  by  the  Grand  Admiral,  Jean  Francois, 
'd  bring  you  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  chief  of  the  English 
egroes;  and  if  my  clothes  are  torn  and  my  feet  bemired, 
;  is  because  I  have  run,  without  stopping  to  take  breath, 
p  bring  you  the  news  as  soon  as  possible;  but  they  detained 
le  at—" 

Biassou  frowned.  "I  did  not  ask  you  about  that,  but 
ow  you  dared  to  enter  the  ranks  in  so  unbecoming  a  dress. 
Commend  your  soul  to  Saint  Sabas,  your  patron,  the  deacon 
nd  martyr,  and  go  and  get  yourself  shot." 

And  here  I  had  another  proof  of  the  ascendency  that 
liassou  exercised  over  the  insurgents.  The  unfortunate 
lan  who  was  ordered  to  go  and  get  himself  executed  did 
ot  utter  a  protest;  he  bowed  his  head,  crossed  his  arms  on 
is  breast,  saluted  his  pitiless  judge  three  times,  and  after 
aving  knelt  to  the  Obi,  who  gave  him  plenary  absolution, 
e  left  the  cavern.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  volley  of 
lusketry  told  us  that  Biassou's  commands  had  been  obeyed, 
.nd  that  the  negro  was  no  more. 

Freed  from  all  sources  of  uneasiness,  the  general  turned 
jj?  Rigaud,  a  gleam  of  pleasure  in  his  eye,  and  gave  a  tri- 
mphant  chuckle  which  seemed  to  say,  "Admire  me!" 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

But  the  review  still  continued.  This  army,  which  ha<j| 
presented  so  curious  a  spectacle  in  camp,  had  a  no  less  ex*] 
traordinary  appearance  under  arms.  Sometimes  a  horde 
of  almost  naked  negroes  would  come  along  armed  with 
clubs  and  tomahawks,  marching  to  the  notes  of  a  goat's 
horn  like  mere  savages;  then  would  come  regiments  of  mu- 
lattoes,  dressed  in  the  English  or  Spanish  manner,  well 
armed  and  equipped,  regulating  their  pace  by  the  roll  of 
the  drum;  then  a  band  of  negresses  and  their  children  carry- 
ing forks  and  spits;  then  some  tag-rag,  bent  under  the  weight 
of  an  old  musket  without  lock  or  barrel;  then  griotes  with' 
their  feathered  aprons,  griots  dancing  with  hideous  contor- 
tions, and  singing  incoherent  airs  to  the  accompaniment 
of  guitars,  tomtoms,  and  balafos;  then  would  be  a  procession 
of  priests,  or  Obi  men,  of  half-castes,  quarter-castes,  free 
mulattoes,  or  wandering  hordes  of  escaped  slaves  with  a 
proud  look  of  liberty  on  their  faces  and  shining  muskets 
on  their  shoulders,  dragging  in  their  ranks  well-filled  wagons, 
or  some  artillery  taken  from  the  whites,  which  were  looked  on 
more  as  trophies  than  as  military  engines,  and  yelling  out 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  the  songs  of  "  Grand-Pre  "  and  "  Oua- 
Nasse. "  Above  the  heads  of  all  floated  flags,  banners,  anc 
standards  of  every  form,  color,  and  device, — white,  red, 
tricolor,   with    the    lilies,  with  the  cap  of  liberty,    bearing 
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Lscriptions:  "Death  to  Priests  and  Nobles!"  "Long 
ve  Religion!"  "Liberty  and  Equality!"  "Long  live  the 
jng!"  "Viva  Espana!"  "No  more  Tyrants!"  etc., — a 
infusion  of  sentiments  which  showed  that  the  insurgents 


■  ere  a  mere  crowd  collected  together,  with  ideas  as  different 
Is  were  the  men  who  composed  it.  On  passing  in  their  turn 
fcfore  the  cave  the  companies  drooped  their  banners,  and 
liassou  returned  the  salute.  He  addressed  every  band  either 
b.  praise  or  censure,  and  each  word  that  dropped  from  his 
Jiouth  was  received  by  his  men  with  fanatical  respect  or 
(iperstitious  dread. 

,  The  wave  of  savage  soldiery  passed  away  at  last.  I 
pnfess  that  the  sight  that  had  at  first  afforded  some  dis- 
action  to  my  feelings  finished  by  wearying  me.  The 
rin  went  down  as  the  last  ranks  filed  away,  and  his  last  rays 
^ist  a  copper-colored  hue  upon  the  granite  portals  of  the 
ive. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

Biassou  seemed  to  be  dreaming.  When  the  review  was  coi 
eluded,  his  last  orders  had  been  given,  and  the  insurgents  ha 
retired  to  the  huts,  he  condescended  to  address  me  again. 

" Young  man,"  said  he,  "you  have  now  had  the  meai 
of  judging  of  my  power  and  genius;  the  time  has  now  arrive 
for  you  to  bear  the  report  to  Leogri. " 

"It  is  not  my  fault  that  he  has  not  had  it  earlier,"  ai 
swered  I,  coldly. 

"You  are  right,"  replied  Biassou.  He  then  paused,  t 
if  to  note  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  me  of  what  he  w; 
going  to  say,  and  then  added:  "But  it  will  depend  upc 
yourself  wrhether  you  ever  carry  the  message  or  not. " 

"What   do   you   mean?"   exclaimed   I,   in   astonishmen 

"Why,"  replied  he,  "that  your  life  depends  upon  you 
self,  and  that  you  can  save  it  if  you  will. " 

This  sudden  paroxysm  of  pity — the  first,  and  no  dou 
the  last,  which  had  ever  possessed  Biassou — surprised  n 
much,  and  astonished  the  Obi  so  greatly  that  he  leaped  fro 
the  position  which  he  had  so  long  maintained,  and  placii 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  general  addressed  him  in  ang 
tones : — 

"What  are  you  saying?  Have  you  forgotten  your  proi 
ise?  Neither  God  nor  you  can  dispose  of  this  life,  for 
belongs  to  me." 
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At  that  instant  I  thought  that  I  recognized  the  voice; 
t  it  was  only  a  fleeting  recollection,  and  in  a  moment  had 
ssed  away. 

Biassou  got  up  from  his  seat  without  betraying  any  anger, 
Dke  for  a  few  moments  in  whispers  to  the  Obi,  and  pointed 

the   black    flag    which    I    had    already   remarked;    and 
er   a  little  more  conversation   the    Obi  nodded   in  sign 

assent.     Both   of   them   then   reverted   to    their    former 
sitions. 

" Listen  to  me,"  said  the  general,  drawing  from  his 
cket  the  dispatch  which  Jean  Francois  had  sent  to  him. 
Things  are  going  ill.  Bouckmann  has  been  killed.  The 
lites  have  slaughtered  more  than  two  thousand  of  our 
hi  in  the  district  of  Cul-de-Sac.  The  colonists  are  con- 
iuing  to  establish  and  to  fortify  military  posts.  By  our 
m  folly  we  have  lost  the  chance  of  taking  Cap,  and  it 
11  be  long  before  another  occasion  will  present  itself.  On 
e  eastern  side  our  line  of  march  has  been  cut  by  a  river, 
d  the  whites  have  defended  the  passage  by  a  pontoon 
ttery  and  a  fortified  camp.  On  the  south  side  they 
,ve  planted  artillery  on  the  mountainous  road  called  the 
kut-du-Cap.  The  position  is,  in  addition,  defended  by 
strong  stockade,  at  which  all  the  inhabitants  have  labored, 
Ld  in  front  of  it  there  is  a  strong  chevaux-de-frise.  Cap, 
erefore,  is  beyond  our  reach.     Our  ambush  in  the  ravines 

Dompte-Mulatre  was  a  failure;  and,  to  add  to  all 
*se  misfortunes,  the  Siamese  fever  has  devastated  our 
mps.  In  consequence,  the  Grand  Admiral  (and  I  agree 
kh  him)  has  decided  to  treat  with  the  Governor  Blanche- 
?ide  and  the  Colonial  Assembly.  Here  is  the  letter 
at  we  have  addressed  to  the  Assembly  on  this  matter, 
isten!" 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Deputies, — In  the  great 
lisfortunes  which   have  afflicted  this  great  and  important 
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colony  we  have  also  been  enveloped,  and  there  remai 
nothing  for  us  to  say  in  justification  of  our  condu 
One  day  you  will  render  us  the  justice  that  our  condi 
merits. 

According    to  us,  the  King  of  Spain  is  a  good  king,  w 
treats  us  well,  and  has  testified  it  to  us  by  rewards;  so 
shall  continue  to  serve  him  with  zeal  and  devotion. 

We  see  by  the  law  of  Sept.  28,  1791,  that  the  Natioi 
Assembly  and  the  King  have  agreed  to  settle  definitely  1 
status  of  slaves,  and  the  political  situation  of  people  of  col 
We  will  defend  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly  w 
the  last  drop  of  our  blood. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  us  if  you  would  declare, 
an  order  sanctioned  by  your  general,  as  to  your  intentic 
regarding  the  position  of  the  slaves.  Knowing  that  they  ; 
the  objects  of  your  solicitude  through  their  chiefs,  who  se 
you  this,  they  will  be  satisfied  if  the  relations  now  broi 
are  once  again  resumed. 

Do  not  count,  gentlemen  Deputies,  upon  our  consent] 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  revolutionary  Assemblies.     We  ; 
the  subjects  of  three  kings, — the  King  of  Congo,   the  be 
master  of  all  the  blacks;  the  King  of  France,  who  represe 
our  fathers;  and  the  King  of  Spain,  who  is  the  representat 
of  our  mothers.     These  three  kings  are  the  descendants 
those  who,  conducted  by  a  star,  worshipped  the  Man  G 
If  we  were  to  consent  to  serve  the  Assemblies,  we  might 
forced  to  take  up  arms  and  to  make  war  against  our  brc 
ers,    the   subjects   of    those    three  kings  to  whom   we  h 
sworn  fidelity.     And,  besides,  we  do  not  know  what  is  me 
by  the  will  of  the  Nation,  seeing  that  since   the  world 
been  in  existence  we  have  always  executed  that  of  the  Ki 
The  Prince  of  France  loves  us;  the  King  of  Spain   ne 
ceases  to  help  us.     We  aid  them, — they  aid  us;  it   is 
cause  of  humanity;  and,  besides,  if  these  kings  should 
us  we  could  soon  enthrone  a  king  of  our  own. 


\Y 


Commissaries, 
ad  hoc.1 
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ail  Such   are   our   intentions,    although    we   now    consent   to 
make   peace. 

(Signed)  Jean  Francois,    General. 

Biassou,  Brigadier. 

Desfrkx, 

Manzeau, 

TOUSSAINT, 

onl  Aubert, 

I  "You  see,"  said  Biassou,   after  he  had  read  this  piece 
olof   negro   diplomacy,   every   word   of   which   has   remained 

nprinted  on  my  memory,  "that  our  intentions  are  peaceable; 

ut  this  is  what  we  want  you  to  do:  Neither  Jean  Francois 

or  I  have  been  brought  up  in  schools  of  the  whites,  or  learned 

io  le  niceties  of  their  language;  we  know  how  to  fight,  but 

ajot  how  to  write.     Now,  we  do  not  wish  that  there  should 

seiie  anything  in  our  letter  at  which  our  former  masters  can 

hiugh.    You  seem  to  have  learned  these  frivolous  accomplish- 

lents  in  which  we  are  lacking.  Correct  any  faults  you  may 
tiind  in  this  dispatch,  so  that  it  may  excite  no  derision  amo^ 
i  lie  whites,  and — I  will  give  you  your  life ! '; 

This  proposition  of  becoming  the  corrector  of  Biassoi 
seifiults  of  spelling  and  composition  was  too  repugnant  to  m} 

ride  for  me  to  hesitate  for  a  moment;  and  besides,  whatN 

id  I  care  for  life?  I  declined  his  offer.     He  appeared  sur- 
prised. 

"What!"  exclaimed    he,   "you  prefer  death  to  scrawling 

few  marks  with  a  pen  on  a  piece  of  paper  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  I. 

My   determination   seemed   to   embarrass    him.     After   a 

jw  moments  of  thought  he  again  addressed  me:  "Listen, 
jloung  fool!  I  am  less  obstinate  than  you  are;  I  give  you 

ntil  to-morrow  evening,  up  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when 
jou  shall  again  be  brought  before  me.     Think  well,  then, 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  ridiculously  characteristic  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Lssemblv. 


k 
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before  you  refuse  to  obey  my  wishes.  Adieu.  Let  nig 
bring  reflection  to  you;  and  remember  that  with  us  dea 
is  not  simply  death, — much   comes   before  you  reach  it 

The  frightful  sardonic  grin  wdth  wThich  he  concluded  1 
last  speech  too  plainly  brought  to  my  recollection  the  awf 
tortures  wThich  it  was  Biassou's  greatest  pleasure  to  infli 
upon  his  prisoners. 

"Candi,"  continued  Biassou,  " remove  the  prisoner,  ai 
give  him  in  charge  to  the  men  of  Morne-Rouge.  I  wi 
him  to  live  for  another  day,  and  perhaps  my  other  soldie 
would  not  have  the  patience  to  let  him  do  so. " 

The  mulatto  Candi,  who  commanded  the  guard,  causi 
my  arms  to  be  bound  behind  my  back;  a  soldier  took  ho 
of  the  end  of  the  cord,  and  we  left  the  grotto. 


]lg 


ai 
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hen  any  extraordinary  events,  unexpected  anxieties  or 
tastrophies,  intrude  themselves  suddenly  into  a  life  up  to 
\t  period  peaceful  and  happy,  these  unexpected  emotions 
errupt  the  repose  of  the  soul  which  lay  dreaming  in  the 
^notony  of  prosperity.  Misfortune  which  comes  on  you 
'  this  manner  does  not  seem  like  an  awakening  from  bliss, 
t  rather  like  a  dream  of  evil.  With  the  man  who  has  been 
variably  happy,  despair  begins  with  stupor.  Unexpected 
sery  is  like  cramp, — it  clasps,  and  deadens  everything, 
en,  acts,  and  things  at  that  time  pass  before  us  like  a  fan- 
atic apparition,  and  move  along  as  if  in  a  dream.  Every- 
ing  in  the  horizon  of  our  life  is  changed,  both  the  atmosphc^ 
d  the  perspective;  but  it  still  goes  on  for  a  long  time  befc 
r  eyes  have  lost  that  sort  of  luminous  image  of  past  haf 
riess  which  follows  in  its  train,  and  interposes  withoui 
ssation  between  it  and  the  sombre  present.  Then  every- 
ing  that  is  appears  to  be  unreal  and  ridiculous,  and  wre  can 
arcely  believe  in  our  own  existence,  because  we  find 
thing  around  us  that  formerly  used  to  compose  our  life, 
|d  we  cannot  understand  how  all  can  have  gone  away 
?rhout  taking  us  with  it,  and  why  nothing  of  our  life 
nains  to  us. 

Were  this  strained  position  of  the  soul   to  continue  long, 

would  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  brain  and  become 

adness, — a  state  happier  perhaps  than  that  which  remains, 

r  life  then  is  nothing  but  a  vision  of  past  misfortune,  acting 

ce  a  ghost. 
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Gentlemen,  I  hardly  know  why  I  lay  before  you  my  ideas 
upon  such  a  subject;  they  are  not  those  which  you  under- 
stand, or  can  be  made  to  understand.  To  comprehend! 
them  thoroughly,  you  must  have  gone  through  what  I 
have.  But  such  was  the  state  of  my  mind  when  the  guard! 
of  Biassou  handed  me  over  to  the  negroes  of  Morne-Rouge. 
I  was  still  in  a  dream, — it  appeared  as  if  one  body  of  phan- 
toms passed  me  over  to  another;  and  without  opposing 
xy  resistance  I  permitted  them  to  bind  me  by  the  mid* 
lie  to  a  tree.  They  then  gave  me  some  boiled  potatoes^ 
which  I  ate  with  the  mechanical  instinct  that  God  grants  t^ 
man  even  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  thought. 

The  darkness  had  now  come  on,  and  my  guards  tool 
refuge  in  their  huts, — with  the  exception  of  half-a-dozei 
who  remained  with  me,  lying  before  a  large  fire  that  the) 
had  lighted  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  cold  night-air 
In  a  few  moments  they  were  all  buried  in  profound  sleep 
The  state  of  physical  weakness  into  which  I  had  fallei 
caused  my  thoughts  to  wrander  in  a  strange  manner, 
thought  of  those  calm  and  peaceful  days  which  but  a  fev 
weeks  ago  I  had  passed  with  Marie,  without  being  able  t 
foresee  any  future  but  one  of  continued  happiness.  I  com 
pared  them  with  the  day  that  had  just  expired, — a  day  i: 
which  so  many  strange  events  had  occurred   as  almost  t 
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ke  mc  wonder  whether   1  was  not    laboring  under  some 

usion.     I  had  been  three  times  condemned  to  death,  and 

1   remained    under   sentence.     I    thought   of   my   future, 

mded  only  by  the  morrow,  and  which  offered  nothing 

;  misfortune  and  a  death  happily  near  at  hand.     I  seemed 

be  the  victim  of  some  terrible  nightmare.      Again  and 

Ain  I  asked  myself  if  all  that  had  happened  was  real:  was  I 

[lly  in  the  power  of  the  sanguinary  Biassou,  and  was  my 

krie  lost  to  me  forever?  Could  this  prisoner,  guarded  by 

3 1  savages,  bound  to  a  tree,  and  condemned  to  certain  death, 

c  .lly  be    I  ?     In   spite    of    all    my    efforts    to    repel    them, 

t';   thoughts  of   Marie   would  force   themselves   upon   me. 

I  anguish  I  thought  of  her  fate;  I  strained  my  bonds  in  my 

3rts  to  break  them,  and  to  fly  to  her  succor,  ever  hoping 

it  the  terrible  dream  would  pass  away,  and  that  Heaven 

fuld    not    permit     all     the    horrors    that     I    dreaded     to 

1  upon  the  head  of  her  who  had  been  united  to  me  in  a 

[:red    bond.     In    my    sad    preoccupation    the    thought    of 

rrot  returned  to  me,  and  rage  nearly  took  away  my  senses ; 

pulses  of  my  temples  throbbed  nearly  to  bursting.     I 

ted  him,  I  cursed  him;  I  despised  myself  for  having  ever 

d  friendship  for  Pierrot  at  the  same  time  I  had  felt  love 

*  Marie;  and  without  caring  to  seek  for  the  motive  which 

d  urged  him  to  cast  himself  into  the  waters  of  Grande- 

viere,  I  wept  because  he  had  escaped  me.     He  was  dead, 

id  I  was  about  to  die,  and  all  that  I  regretted  wras  that  I 

1  been  unable  to  wreak  my  vengeance  upon  him. 

During  the  state  of  semi-somnolency  into  which  my  weak- 

•ss  had  plunged  me,  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  brain. 

o  not  know  how  long  it  lasted,  but  I  was  aroused  by  a 

an's  voice  singing  distinctly,  but  at  some  distance,  the  old 

)anish   song,    "Yo    que   soy    contrabandista. "     Quivering 

th  emotion  I  opened  my  eyes;  all  was  dark  around  me, 

e  negroes  slept,  the  fire  was  dying  down.     I  could  hear 

)thing  more.     I  fancied  that  the  voice  must  have  been  a 

vol.  in.  — 17 
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dream,  and  my  sleep-laden  eyelids  closed  again.  In  I 
second  I  opened  them;  for  again  I  heard  the  voice  singinj 
sadly,  but  much  nearer,  the  same  song, — 

••  'Twas  on  the  field  of  Ocanen 
That  I  fell  in  their  power, 
To  Cotadilla  taken, 

Unhappy  from  that  hour. " 

This  time  it  was  not  a  charm, — it  was  Pierrot's  voice 
A  few  moments  elasped;  then  it  rose  again  through  thi 
silence  and  the  gloom,  and  once  more  I  heard  the  well! 
known  air  of  "Yo  que  soy  contrabandista. "  A  dog  ran 
eagerly  to  greet  me,  and  rolled  at  my  feet  in  token  of  welcome 
it  was  Rask!  A  tall  negro  stood  facing  me,  and  the  glimmei 
of  the  fire  threw  his  shadow,  swelled  to  colossal  proportions1, 
upon  the  sward.     It  was  Pierrot! 

The  thirst  for  vengeance  fired  my  brain;  surprise  rendered 
me  motionless  and  dumb.  I  was  not  asleep.  Could  the 
dead  return?  If  not  a  dream,  it  must  be  an  apparition.  1 
turned  from  him  wTith  horror. 

When  he  saw  me  do  this,  his  head  sank  upon  his  breast. 
" Brother, "  murmured  he,  "you  promised  that  you  wTould 
never  doubt  me  wThen  you  heard  me  sing  that  song.  My 
brother,  have  you  forgotten  your  promise?" 

Rage  restored  the  power  of  speech  to  me.     "Monster! 
exclaimed  I,  "do  I  see  you  at  last?  Butcher,  murderer  o: 
my  uncle,  ravisher  of  Marie,  dare  you  call  me  your  brother! 
Do  not  venture  to  approach  me!" 

I  forgot  that  I  was  too  securely  tied  to  make  the  slightes 
movement,  and  glanced  to  my  left  side  as  though  to  seel 
my  sword. 

My  intention  did  not  escape  him,  and  he  continued  in  '< 
sorrowful  tone  of  voice:  "No,  I  will  not  come  near  you;  yoi 
are   unhappy    and   I    pity  you, — while    you    have   no   pit; 
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r  me,  though  I  am  much  more  wretched  than  you  are." 
J    shrugged    my   shoulders;    he    understood    my   feelings, 
|d  in  a  half  dreamy  manner  continued, — 
"Yes,  you  have  lost  much;  but,  believe  me,  I  have  lost 
pre  than  you  have. " 

But  the  sound  of  our  conversation  had  aroused  the  negro 

ard.     Perceiving  a  stranger,  they  leaped  to  their  feet  and 

zed  their  weapons;  but  as  soon  as  they  recognized  the  in- 

.ider  they  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and  joy,  and  cast  them- 

fves  at  his  feet,  striking  the  ground  with  their  foreheads. 

GBut   neither   the   homage   that   the   negroes   rendered   to 

ferrot,  nor  the  fondlings  of  Rask,  made  any  impression 

)on  me  at  the  moment.     I  was  boiling  over  with  passion, 

[id   maddened  at  the  bonds  that  restrained   me;   and  at 

£gth  my  fury  found  words.     "Oh,  how  unhappy  I  am!" 

exclaimed,  shedding  tears  of  rage.     "I  was  grieving  be- 

use  I  thought  that  this  wretch  had  committed  suicide,  and 

bbed  me  of  my  just  revenge;  and  now  he  is  here  to  mock 

e,  living  and  breathing  under  my  very  eyes,  and  I  am  power- 

3S  to  stab  him  to  the  heart!  Is  there  no  one  to  free  me 

om  these  accursed  cords?" 

j  Pierrot  turned  to  the  negroes,   who  were  still  prostrate 
^fore   him. 
"Comrades,"  said  he,  "release  the  prisoner!" 
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He  was  promptly  obeyed.  With  the  greatest  eagerne 
my  guards  cut  asunder  the  ropes  that  confined  me.  I  re 
up  free;  but  I  remained  motionless,  for  surprise  rooted  i 
to  the  spot. 

" That  is  not  all, "  said  Pierrot;  and  snatching  a  dagger  frc 
one  of  the  negroes,  he  handed  it  to  me.  "  You  can  now  ha 
your  wish.  Heaven  would  not  be  pleased  should  I  dispi 
your  right  to  dispose  of  my  life.  Three  times  you  have  pi 
served  it.     Strike!  it  is  yours,  I  say;  and  if  you  wish,  strike 

There  was  no  sign  of  anger  or  of  bitterness  in  his  face; 
appeared  resigned  and  mournful.  The  very  vengear 
offered  to  me  by  the  man  with  whom  I  had  so  much  long 
to  stand  face  to  face,  prevented  my  seizing  the  opportuni 
I  felt  that  all  my  hatred  for  Pierrot,  all  my  love  for  Mar 
could  not  induce  me  to  commit  a  cowardly  murder;  besid 
however  damning  appearances  might  be,  a  voice  from  t 
depths  of  my  heart  warned  me  that  no  criminal,  no  gui 
man,  would  thus  dare  to  stand  before  me  and  brave  t 
vengeance.  Shall  I  confess  it  to  you, — there  was  a  certs 
imperious  fascination  about  this  extraordinary  being  whi 
conquered  me  in  spite  of  myself.  I  pushed  aside  the  dag£ 
he  offered  to  me. 

" Wretch!"  cried  I,  "I  wish  to  kill  you  in  fair  fight;  t 
I  am  no  assassin.     Defend  yourself!" 
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'Defend  myself  I''  replied  he,  in  tones  of   astonishment, 

nd  against  whom?" 

'Against  me!" 

3e  started  back.     "Against  you!  That  is  the  only  thing 

which  I  cannot  obey  you.     Look  at  Rask  there:  I  could 

ily  kill  him,  for  he  would  let  me  do  it;  but  as  for  making 

a  fight   me,   the  thing  would   be   impossible, — he   would 

understand  me  if  I  told  him  to  do  so.  I  do  not  under- 
nd  you;  in  your  case  I  am  Rask." 

\fter  a  short  silence,  he  added:  "I  see  the  gleam  of  hate 
jour  eyes,  as  you  once  saw  it  in  mine.  I  know  that  you 
/e  suffered  much;  that  your  uncle  has  been  murdered, 
ir  plantations  burned,  your  friends  slaughtered.  Yes, 
y  have  plundered  your  house,  and  devastated  your  in- 
itance;  but  it  was  not  I  that  did  these  things,  it  was  my 
pie.  Listen  to  me.  I  one  day  told  you  that  your  people 
1  done  me  much  injury;  you  said  that  you  must  not  be 
med  for  the  acts  of  others.  What  was  my  reply?" 
3is  face  grew  brighter  as  he  awaited  my  reply,  evidently 
pecting  that  I  would  embrace  him;  but  fixing  an  angry 
:e  upon  him,  I  answered, — 

'You  disdain  all  responsibility   as  to  the  acts  of  your 
pie,   but  you  say  nothing  about  what  you  have  your- 

done." 
'What  have  I  done?"  asked  he. 

stepped  up  close  to  him,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  I 
landed,  "Where  is  Marie?  What  have  you  done  with 
rie?" 

It  this  question  a  cloud  passed  over  his  face;  he  seemed 
mentarily  embarrassed.     At  last  he  spoke.     "  Marie ! "  said 

"yes,  you  are  right.  But  too  many  ears  listen  to  us  here. " 
lis  embarrassment,  and  the  words  "You  are  right," 
sed  the  hell  of  jealousy  in  my  heart;  yet  still  he  gazed 
)n  me  with  a  perfectly  open  countenance,  and  in  a  voice 
nbling  with  emotion,  said, — 
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"Do  not  suspect  me,  I  implore  you!  Besides,  I  will  te 
you  everything;  love  me,  as  I  love  you,  with  perfect  trust 
He  paused  to  mark  the  effect  of  his  words,  and  then  adde 
tenderly,  "May  I  not  again  call  you  brother?" 

But  I  was  a  prey  to  my  jealous  feelings,  and  his  friendl 
words  seemed  to  me  but  the  deep  machinations  of  a  hype 
crite,  and  only  served  to  exasperate  me  more.     "Dare  yoi 
recall  the  time  when  you  did  so,  you  monster  of  ingratitude  ? 
I   exclaimed. 

He  interrupted  me,  a  tear  shining  in  his  eye:  "It  is  not  I 
who  am  ungrateful." 

"Well,  then,"  I  continued,  "tell  me  what  you  have  don 
with  Marie!" 

"Not  here,  not  here!"  answered  he, — "other  ears  than  oun 
listen  to  our  words;  besides,  you  would  not  believe  me,  an< 
time  presses.  The  day  has  come,  and  you  must  be  removej 
from  this.  All  is  at  an  end.  Since  you  doubt  me,  far  bette 
would  it  have  been  for  you  to  take  the  dagger  and  finish  all 
but  wait  a  little  before  you  take  what  you  call  your  vengeance 
— I  must  first  free  you.     Come  with  me  to  Biassou. " 

His  manner,  both  in  speaking  and  acting,  concealed  j 
mystery  wThich  I  could  not  understand.  In  spite  of  all  m; 
prejudices  against  the  man,  his  voice  always  made  my  hear 
vibrate.  In  listening  to  him,  a  certain  hidden  power  th£ 
he  possessed  subjugated  me.  I  found  myself  hesitatinj 
between  vengeance  and  pity,  between  the  bitterest  distrus 
and  the  blindest  confidence.     I  followed  him. 
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left  the  camp  of  the  negroes  of  Morne-Rouge.  I 
Id  not  help  thinking  it  strange  to  find  myself  at  perfect 
erty  among  a  horde  of  savages,  in  a  spot  where  the  even- 
before  each  man  had  seemed  only  too  ready  to  shed 
blood.  Far  from  seeking  to  bar  our  progress,  both  the 
roes  and  the  mulattoes  prostrated  themselves  on  all 
s,  with  exclamations  of  surprise,  joy,  and  respect.  I 
\s  ignorant  what  rank  Pierrot  held  in  the  army  of  the  in- 
gents;  but  I  remembered  the  influence  that  he  used  to 
rcise  over  his  companions  in  slavery,  and  this  appeared 
me  to  account  for  the  respect  with  which  he  was  now 
ted. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  guard  before  the  grotto,  the  mulatto 

(pdi   advanced  before   us  with   threatening  gestures,   de- 

t  Lnding  how  we  dared  approach  so  near  the  general's  quar- 

t  ;;  but  when  he  came  close  enough  to  recognize  my  con- 

c  -tor,  he  hurriedly  removed  his  gold-laced  cap,  as  though 

Idfied  at  his  own  audacity,  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  at 

ke  introduced  us  into  Biassou's  presence  with  a  thousand 

ologies,  of  which  Pierrot  took  no  heed. 

The  respect  with   which  the  simple  negro  soldiers  had 

ated  Pierrot  excited  my  surprise  very  little;  but  seeing 

ndi,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  humiliate 

nself  thus  before  my  uncle's  slave,  made  me  ask  myself 
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who  this  man  could  be  whose  power  was  illimitable.  Ho 
much  more  astonished  was  I  then,  when,  upon  being  i: 
troduced  into  the  presence  of  Biassou, — who  was  alone  whcj-, 
we  entered,  and  was  quietly  enjoying  his  calalon, — 1 
started  to  his  feet,  concealing  disappointment  and  surpri 
under  the  appearance  of  profound  respect,  bowed  humbi 
to  my  companion,   and  offered  him  his  mahogany  thron 

Pierrot  declined  it.  "No,  Jean  Biassou,"  said  he.  ' 
have  not  come  to  take  your  place,  but  simply  to  ask  a  fav^ 
at  your  hands. " 

"Your  Highness,"  answered  Biassou,  redoubling  H 
obeisances,  "you  know7  well  that  all  Jean  Biassou  has  i 
yours,  and  that  you  can  dispose  as  freely  of  all  as  you  ca 
of  Jean  Biassou  himself." 

"I  do  not  ask  for  so  much,"  replied  Pierrot,  quickly;  "aH 
ask  is  the  life  and  liberty  of  this  prisoner,"  and  he  pointed  to  me 

For  a  moment  Biassou  appeared  embarrassed,  but  h 
speedily  recovered  himself.  "Your  servant  is  in  despair] 
your  Highness;  for  you  ask  of  him,  to  his  great  regret,  moB! 
than  he  can  grant.  He  is  not  Jean  Biassou's  prisoner,  doe 
not  belong  to  Jean  Biassou,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Jeai 
Biassou. " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Pierrot  in  severe  tones 
"by  saying  that  he  does  not  belong  to  you?  Does  any  on( 
else  hold  authority  here  except  you?" 

"Alas,  yes,  your  Highness." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"My  army." 

The  sly  and  obsequious  manner  in  which  Biassou  eludet 
the  frank  and  haughty  questions  of  Pierrot  showed,  ha( 
it  depended  solely  upon  himself,  that  he  would  gladly  havi 
treated  his  visitor  with  far  less  respect  than  he  felt  himsel 
now  compelled  to  do. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Pierrot,  "your  army!  And  do  no 
you  command  it?" 
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Biassou,  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity,  replied,  "Does 
ur  Highness  really  think  that  we  can  command  men  who 
£  in  insurrection  because  they  will  not  obey?" 
I  cared  too  little  for  my  life  to  break  the  silence  which  I 
1  Id  imposed  upon  myself,  else,  having  seen  the  day  before 
e  despotic  authority  that  Biassou  exercised  over  his  men, 
might  have  contradicted  his  assertions,  and  laid  .bare  his 
'tplicity  to  Pierrot. 

"Well,  if  you  have  no  authority  over  your  men,  and  if 
ey  are  your  masters  what  reason  can  they  have  for  hating 
ur  prisoner  ?" 

"Bouckmann  has  been  killed  by  the  white  troops,"  an- 
gered Biassou,  endeavoring  to  conceal  his  sardonic  smile 
ider  a  mask  of  sorrow,  "and  my  men  are  determined  to 
enge  upon  this  white  man  the  death  of  the  chief  of  the 
maica  negroes.  They  wish  to  show  trophy  against  trophy, 
Id  desire  that  the  head  of  this  young  officer  should  serve 
a  counterpoise  to  the  head  of  Bouckmann  in  the  scales 
1  which  the  good  Giu  weighs  both  parties. " 
'"Do  you  still  continue  to  carry  on  this  horrible  system 
\  reprisals?  Listen  to  me,  Jean  Biassou!  it  is  these  cruelties 
at  are  the  ruin  of  our  just  cause.  Prisoner  as  I  was  in 
e  camp  of  the  whites  (from  which  I  have  managed  to  es- 
!pe),  I  had  not  heard  of  the  death  of  Bouckmann  until 
u  told  me.  It  is  the  just  punishment  of  Heaven  for  his 
vmes.  I  will  tell  you  another  piece  of  news:  Jeannot, 
e  negro  chief  who  served  as  a  guide  to  draw  the  white 
cops  into  the  ambush  of  Dompte-Mulatre, — Jeannot  also 
r  dead.  You  know — do  not  interrupt  me,  Biassou! — you 
low  that  he  rivalled  you  and  Bouckmann  in  his  atro- 
ties;  and  pay  attention  to  this, — it  was  not  the  thunderbolt 
Heaven,  nor  the  bullets  of  the  whites,  that  struck  him; 
was  Jean  Francois  himself  who  ordered  this  act  of  jus- 
^e  to  be  performed. " 
Biassou,  who  had  listened  with  an  air  of  gloomy  respect, 
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uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  At  this  moment  R 
gaud  entered,  bowed  respectfully  to  Pierrot,  and  whispere 
in  Biassou's  ear.  The  murmur  of  many  voices  was  heai 
in  the  camp. 

"Yes, "  continued  Pierrot,  "Jean  Francois,  who  has  n 
fault  except  a  preposterous  love  of  luxury  and  show;  who* 
carriage  with  its  six  horses  takes  him  every  day  to  he; 
Mass  at  the  Grande-Riviere, — Jean  Francois  himself  hi 
put  a  stop  to  the  crimes  of  Jeannot.  In  spite  of  the  cowardl 
entreaties  of  the  brigand,  who  clung  in  despair  to  the  knee 
of  the  priest  of  Marmalade  who  attended  him  in  his  las 
moments,  he  was  shot  beneath  the  very  tree  upon  whic 
he  used  to  hang  his  living  victims  upon  iron  hooks 
Think  upon  this,  Biassou.  Why  these  massacres  whic 
provoke  the  whites  to  reprisals?  Why  all  these  jugglerie 
which  only  tend  to  excite  the  passions  of  our  unhappy  com 
rades,  already  too  much  exasperated?  There  is  at  Trou 
Com  a  mulatto  impostor,  called  Romaine  the  Prophet,  wh 
is  in  command  of  a  fanatical  band  of  negroes;  he  profane 
the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Mass,  he  pretends  that  he  is  i: 
direct  communication  with  the  Virgin,  and  he  urges  on  hj 
men  to  murder  and  pillage  in  the  name  of  Marie. " 

There  was  a  more  tender  inflection  in  the  voice  of  Pierre 
as  he  uttered  this  name  than  even  religious  respect  woul 
have  warranted,  and  I  felt  annoyed  and  irritated  at  it. 

"And  you,"  continued  he,  "you  have  in  your  camp  som 
Obi,  I  hear, — some  impostor  like  this  Romaine  the  Prophe 
I  well  know  that  having  to  lead  an  army  composed  of  s 
many  heterogeneous  materials,  a  common  bond  is  necessarj 
but  can  it  be  found  nowhere  save  in  ferocious  fanaticisi 
and  ridiculous  superstition?  Believe  me,  Biassou,  the  whit 
men  are  not  so  cruel  as  we  are.  I  have  seen  many  plantei 
protect  the  lives  of  their  slaves.  I  am  not  ignorant  th* 
in  some  cases  it  wras  not  the  life  of  a  man,  but  a  sum  c 
money  that  they  desired  to  save;  but  at  any  rate  their  inters 
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ave  them  the  appearance  of  a  virtue.  Do  not  let  us  be 
3ss  merciful  than  they  are,  for  it  is  not  our  interest  to  be  so. 
Vill  our  cause  be  more  holy  and  more  just  because  we  ex- 

rminate  the  women,  slaughter  the  children,  and  burn  the 
plonists  in  their  own  houses?  These,  however,  are  every- 
day occurrences.  Answer  me,  Biassou!  must  the  traces  of 
ur  progress  be  always  marked  by  a  line  of  blood  and  fire?" 

He  ceased.  The  fire  of  his  glance,  the  accent  of  his  voice, 
ave  to  his  words  a  force  of  conviction  and  authority  which 

is  impossible  for  me  to  imitate.  Like  a  fox  in  the  clutches 
f  a  lion,  Biassou  seemed  to  seek  for  some  means  of  escape 
rom  the  power  that  constrained  him. 

While  Biassou  vainly  sought  for  a  pretext,  the  chief 
f  the  negroes  of  Cayer,  Rigaud,  who  the  evening  before 
ad  calmly  watched  the  horrors  that  had  been  perpetrated 
ji  his  presence,  seemed  to  be  shocked  at  the  picture  that 
ierrot  had  drawn,  and  exclaimed  with  a  hypocritical 
iffectation  of  grief,  " Great  heavens!  how  terrible  is  a 
jation  when  roused  to  fury!" 


CHAPTER   XL 

The  confusion  in  the  camp  appeared  to  increase,  to  the 
great  uneasiness  of  Biassou.  I  heard  afterwards  that  i\ 
was  caused  by  the  negroes  of  Morne-Rouge,  who  hurried 
from  one  end  of  the  camp  to  the  other,  announcing  the  re? 
turn  of  my  liberator,  and  declaring  their  intention  of  sup- 
porting him  in  whatever  object  he  had  come  to  Biassou's 
camp  for.  Rigaud  had  informed  the  generalissimo  of  this, 
and  it  was  the  fear  of  a  fatal  division  in  the  camp  thai 
prompted  Biassou  to  make  some  sort  of  concession  to  the 
wishes  of  Pierrot. 

"Your  Highness,"  remarked  he,  with  an  air  of  injured 
innocence,  "if  we  are  hard  on  the  whites,  you  are  equally 
severe  upon  us.  You  are  wrong  in  accusing  us  of  bein^ 
the  cause  of  the  torrent,  for  it  is  the  torrent  that  drags  us 
away  with  it.  But  what  can  I  do  at  present  that  will  please 
you?" 

"I  have  already  told  you,  Senor  Biassou,"  answered 
Pierrot;  "let  me  take  this  prisoner  away  with  me." 

Biassou  remained  for  a  few  moments  silent,  as  though 
in  deep  thought;  then  putting  on  an  expression  of  as  great 
frankness  as  he  was  able,  he  answered,  "Your  Highness, 
I  wish  to  prove  to  you  that  I  have  every  desire  to  please  you. 
Permit  me  to  have  two  words  in  private  with  the  prisoner, 
and  he  shall  be  free  to  follow  you." 
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"If  that  is  all  you  ask,  I  agree, "  replied  Pierrot. 

His  eyes,  which  up  to  that  moment  had  wandered  about 

a  distrustful  manner,  glistened  with  delight,  and  he  moved 
vay  a  few  paces  to  leave  us  to  our  conversation. 

Biassou  drew  me  on  one  side  into  a  retired  part  of  the 
ivern,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,   "I  can  only  spare  your 

e  upon  the  condition  that  I  proposed;  are  you  ready  to 
ilfil  it?" 

He  showed  me  the  dispatch  of  Jean  Francois;  to  consent 
Dpeared  to  me  too  humiliating. 

"Never!"  answered  I,  firmly. 

"Aha!"  repeated  he,  with  his  sardonic  chuckle,  "are  you 
ways  as  firm?  You  have  great  confidence,  then,  in  your 
rotector.     Do  you  know  who  he  is?" 

I  do,"  answered  I,  quickly.     "He  is  a  monster,  as  you 
re;  only  he  is  a  greater  hypocrite." 

He  started  back  in  astonishment,  seeking  to  read  in  my 
lance  if  I  spoke  seriously.  "What!"  exclaimed  he,  "do 
ou  not  know  him  then?" 

LWith  a  disdainful  look,  I  replied:   "I  only  know  him  as 
y  uncle's  slave;  and  his  name  is  Pierrot." 
Again    Biassou    smiled    bitterly.     "Aha,    that    indeed    is 
trange:  he  asks  for  your  life  and  liberty,  and  you  say  that 
ou  only  know  him  for  a  monster  like  myself. " 
"What  matters  that?"  I  answered;   "if  I  do  gain  a  little 
berty,  it  is  not  to  save  my  own  life,  but  to  take  his. " 
"What  is  that  you  are  saying?"  asked  Biassou.     "And 
et  you  seem  to  speak  as  you  believe;  I  cannot  think  that 
ou   would  trifle   with  your  life.     There  is   something  be- 
neath all  this  that  I  do  not  understand.     You  are  protected 
j>/  a  man  that  you  hate;  he  insists  upon  your  life  being  spared, 
|ad  you  are  longing  to  take  his!  But  it  matters  little  to  me, 
ou  desire  a  short  spell  of  freedom, — it  is  all  that  I  can  give 
rou.     I  will  leave  you  free  to  follow  him;  but  swear  to  me, 
yy  your  honor,  that  you  will  return  to  me  and  reconstitute 
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yourself  my  prisoner  two  hours  before  the  sun  sets.  Yot 
are  a  Frenchman,  and  I  will  trust  you. " 

What  shall  I  say,  gentlemen?  Life  was  a  burden  to  me. 
and  I  hated  the  idea  of  owing  it  to  Pierrot,  for  every  ciri 
cumstance  pointed  him  out  as  a  just  object  of  my  hatred. 
I  could  not  think  for  a  moment  that  Biassou  (who  did  not 
easily  permit  his  prey  to  escape  him)  would  allow  me  to  go 
free  except  upon  his  own  conditions.  All  I  desired  was  a 
few  hours'  liberty  wThich  I  could  devote  to  discovering  the 
fate  of  my  beloved  before  my  death.  Biassou,  relying  upoi* 
my  honor  as  a  Frenchman,  would  grant  me  these,  and 
without  hesitation  I  pledged  it. 

"Your  Highness,"  said  Biassou,  in  obsequious  tones, 
"the  white  prisoner  is  at  your  disposal;  you  can  take  him 
with  you,  for  he  is  free  to  accompany  you  wherever  you  wTish. 

"Thanks,  Biassou,"  cried  Pierrot,  extending  his  hand. 
"You  have  rendered  me  a  service  which  places  me  entirely 
at  your  disposal.  Remain  in  command  of  our  brethren  of 
Morne-Rouge  until  my  return." 

Then  he  turned  towards  me;  I  never  saw  so  much  hap- 
piness in  his  eyes  before.  "Since  you  are  free,"  cried  he, 
"come  with  me."  And  with  a  strange  earnestness  he  drew 
me  away  with  him. 

Biassou  looked  after  us  with  blank  astonishment,  which 
was  even  perceptible  through  the  respectful  leave  that  he 
took  of  my  companion. 


? 
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was  longing  to  be  alone  with  Pierrot.     His  embarrassment 
hen  I  had    questioned  him  as   to  the  fate  of  Marie,  the 
l-concealed  tenderness  with  which  he  had  dared  to  pro- 
ounce  her  name,  had  made  those  feelings  of  hatred  and 
Iialousy  which  had  sprung  up  in  my  heart  take  far  deeper 
)ot  than  at  the  time  I  saw  him  bearing  away  through  the 
ames  of   Fort  Galifet  her  whom  I  could  scarcely  call  my 
ife.     What  did   I  care  for  the  generous  indignation  with 
hich  he  had  reproved  the  cruelties  of  Biassou,  the  trouble 
hich  he  had   taken  to  preserve  my  life,  and  the  curious 
lanner  which   marked   all   his   words   and   actions?  What 
red  I  for  the  mystery  that  appeared  to  envelop  him,  which 
rought  him  living  before  my  eyes  when  I  thought  to  have 
itnessed  his  death?  He  proved  to  be  a  prisoner  of  the 
<?hite  troops  when  I  believed  that  he  lay  buried  in  the  depths 
f  Grande-Riviere, — the  slave  become  a  king,  the  prisoner 
liberator.     Of  all  these  incomprehensible  things  one  was 
pear, — Marie  had  been  carried  off  by  him;  and  I  had  this 
rime  to  punish,  this  outrage  to  avenge.     However  strange 
sere  the  events  that  had  passed  under  my  eyes,  they  were 
rot  sufficient  to  shake  my  determination,  and  I  had  waited 
nth  impatience  for  the  moment  when  I  could  compel  my 
ival  to  explain  all.     That  moment  had  at  last  arrived. 
We   had   passed   through    crowds   of   negroes,    who   cast 
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themselves  on  the  ground  as  we  pursued  our  way,  exclaimir 
in  tones  of  surprise,  "Miraculo!  ya  no  esta  prisonero! 
("A  miracle!  he  is  no  longer  a  prisoner!");  but  wheth* 
they  referred  to  Pierrot  or  to  myself  I  neither  knew  nor  caret 
We  had  gained  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  and  rocks  and  tret 
concealed  from  our  view  the  outposts  of  Biassou;  Rask  i 
high  good  humor  was  running  in  front  of  us,  and  Pierre 
was  following  him  with  rapid  strides,  when  I  stopped  hin 

" Listen  to  me!"  cried  I;  "it  is  useless  to  go  any  farthei 
the  ears  that  you  dreaded  can  no  longer  listen  to  us.  Whc 
have  you  done  with  Marie?  Tell  me  that!" 

Concentrated  emotion  made  my  voice  tremble.  He  gaze 
upon  me  kindly. 

"Always  the  same  question!"  said  he. 

"Yes,  always,"  returned  I,  furiously;  "always!  I  wi 
put  that  question  to  you  as  you  draw  your  last  breath,  c 
as  I  utter  my  last  sigh.     Where  is  Marie?" 

"Can  nothing,  then,  drive  away  your  doubts  of  my  loyalty 
But  you  shall  know  all  soon." 

"Soon,  monster!"  repeated  I,  "soon!  it  is  now,  at  thi 
instant,  that  I  want  to  know  all.  Where  is  Marie?  Whei 
is  Marie?  Answer,  or  stake  your  life  against  mine.  De 
fend  yourself!" 

"I  have  already  told  you,"  answered  he,  sadly,  "thi 
that  is  impossible;  the  stream  will  not  struggle  against  il 
source, — and  my  life,  which  you  have  three  times  savec 
cannot  contend  against  yours.  Besides,  even  if  I  wishe 
it,  the  thing  is  impossible;  we  have  but  one  dagger  bet  wee 


us." 


As  he  spoke,  he  drew  the  weapon  from  his  girdle  an 
offered  it  to  me.     "Take  it,"  said  he. 

I  was  beside  myself  with  passion.  I  seized  the  dagge 
and  placed  the  point  on  his  breast;  he  never  attempted  t 
move. 

"Wretch!"  cried  I,   "do  not  force  me  to  murder  yoi 
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will  plunge  this  blade  into  your  heart  if  you  do  not  at  once 

11  me  where  my  wife  is!" 
\   He  replied  in  his  calm  way:  "You  are  the  master  to  do 
e(s  you  like;  but  with  clasped  hands  I  implore  you  to  grant 
efie  one  hour  of  life,   and  to  follow  me.     Can  you  doubt 

im  who  thrice  has  owed  his  life  to  you,  and  whom  you  once 
r(illed  brother?  Listen:  if  in  one  hour  from  this  time  you 
11  ill  doubt  me,  you  shall  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  kill  me. 
flfhat  will  be  time  enough;  you  see  that  I  do  not  attempt 

>  resist  you.     I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  Marie, — of 

3ur  wife, "  he  added  slowly,  as  though  the  victim  of  some 

ainful   recollection, — "give   me   but   another   hour,    I   beg 

:  you,  not  for  my  sake,  but  for  yours. " 
There  was  so  much  pathos  in  his  entreaties  that  an  inner 
\  teling  warned  me  to  grant  his  request,  and  I  yielded  to  that 

icret   ascendency  which  he   exercised   over  me,  but  which 

:  that  time  I  should  have  blushed  to  confess. 
"Well,"  said  I,  slowly,  "I  will  grant  you  one  hour,  and 

am  ready  to  follow  you;"  and  as  I  spoke  I  handed  him  his 
logger. 
"No, "  answered  he,  "keep  it;  you  still  distrust  me,  but 

■t  us  lose  no  time. " 


CHAPTER  XLII 

Again  we  started.  Rask,  who  during  our  conversation  h 
shown  frequent  signs  of  impatience  to  renew  his  jourm 
bounded  joyously  before  us.  We  plunged  into  a  virg 
forest,  and  after  half  an  hour's  walking  came  out  on  a  gras 
opening  in  the  wood.  On  one  side  was  a  waterfall  dashi 
over  rugged  rocks,  while  the  primeval  trees  of  the  fon 
surrounded  it  on  all  sides.  Among  the  rocks  was  a  c&\ 
the  grey  face  of  which  was  shrouded  by  a  mass  of  climbii 
plants.  Rask  ran  towards  it  barking;  but  at  a  sign  fro; 
Pierrot  he  became  silent,  and  the  latter  taking  me  by  t 
hand  led  me  without  a  word  to  the  entrance  of  t 
cave. 

A  woman  with  her  back  towards  the  light  was  seated  I 
a  mat;  at  the  sound  of  our  steps  she  turned.     My  frienc 
it  was  Marie!  She  wore  the  same  white  dress  which  s 
had  worn  on  the  day  of  our  marriage,  and  the  wreath 
orange  blossoms  was  still  on  her  head.     She  recognized  n 
in  a  moment,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy  threw  herself  into  my  armj 
I  was  speechless  wTith  surprise  and  emotion.     At  her  cry  J 
old  woman  carrying  a  child  in  her  arms  hurried  from  i 
inner  chamber  formed  in  the  depth  of  the  cave;  she  w; 
Marie's  nurse,  and  she  carried  my  uncle's  youngest  chil 

Pierrot  hastened  to  bring  some  water  from   the  neigi 
boring  spring,  and  threwT  a  few  drops  in  Marie's  face,  wl 


ne 
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is  overcome  by  emotion;  she  speedily  recovered,  and  open- 
s' her  eyes  exclaimed, — 
" Leopold!  my  Leopold!" 

" Marie!"  cried  I,  and  my  words  were  stifled  in  a  kiss. 
"Not  before  me,  for  pity's  sake!"  cried  a  voice,  in  accents 
agony. 

We  looked  round,  it  came  from  Pierrot.  The  sight  of 
r  endearments  appeared  to  inflict  terrible  torture  on  him; 
5  bosom  heaved,  a  cold  perspiration  bedewed  his  forehead, 
d  every  limb  quivered.  Suddenly  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
nds  and  fled  from  the  grotto,  repeating  in  tones  of  anguish, 
"Not  before  me!  not  before  me!" 

Marie  half  raised  herself  in  my  arms,  and  following  his 
^treating  form  with  her  eyes,  exclaimed,  "Leopold,  our 
£ra,Si!,ppiness  seems  to  trouble  him;  can  it  be  that  he  loves  me?" 

The  exclamation  of  the  slave  had  shown  that  he  was 
foree, 

car 


y  rival,  but  Marie's  speech  proved  that  he  was  my  trusty 

,  end. 

*  "Marie,"  answered  I,  as  the  wildest  happiness  mingled 

th  the  deepest  regret  filled  my  heart,  "Marie,  were  you 


iroi 
rill 
[  t[« 


,v*norant  of  it?" 


Until  this  moment  I  was,"  answered  she,  a  blush  over- 
reading  her  beautiful  features.     "Does  he  really  love  me, 
ecior  he  never  let  me  know  it?" 

iend  I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom,  in  all  the  madness  of  hap- 
istness.  "I  have  recovered  both  wife  and  friend!  How 
(ippy  am  I,  but  how  guilty,  for  I  doubted  him!" 
11  "What!"  cried  Marie,  in  surprise,  "had  you  doubts  of 
J^rrot?  Oh,  you  have  indeed  been  in  fault.  Twice  has 
^a  saved  my  life,  and  perhaps  more  than  life,"  she  added, 
a[jbting  down  her  eyes.  "Without  him  the  alligator  would 
>ve  devoured  me;  without  him  the  negroes — It  was  Pierrot 
*ho  rescued  me  from  their  hands  when  they  were  about 
*  send  me  to  rejoin  my  unhappy  father. " 
She  broke  off  her  speech  with  a  flood  of  tears. 


arm 
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"'And  why, "  asked  I,  "did  not  Pierrot  send  you  to  Ca} 
to  your  husband?" 

"He  tried  to  do  so,"  replied  she,  "but  it  was  impossibl< 
Compelled  as  he  was  to  conceal  me  both  from  the  white 
and  the  blacks,  his  position  wras  a  most  difficult  one;  and  ther 
too,  he  was  ignorant  where  you  were.  Some  said  that  the 
had  seen  you  killed,  but  Pierrot  assured  me  that  this  was  nc 
the  case;  and  a  something  convinced  me  that  he  spok 
the  truth,  for  I  felt  that  had  you  been  dead  I  should  hav 
died  at  the  same  time. " 

"Then,  Pierrot  brought  you  here?"  asked  I. 

"Yes,  my  Leopold;  this  solitary  cave  is  known  only  t 
him.  At  the  same  time  that  he  rescued  me,  he  saved 
that  remained  alive  of  our  family,  my  little  brother  and  m 
old  nurse, — and  hid  us  here.  The  place  is  very  nice,  an 
now  that  the  wTar  has  destroyed  our  house  and  ruined  us, 
should  like  to  live  here  with  you.  Pierrot  supplied  all  ou 
wants.  He  used  to  come  very  often;  he  wore  a  plume  of  re 
feathers  on  his  head.  He  used  to  console  me  by  talking  c 
you,  and  always  assured  me  that  we  should  meet  again;  bi 
for  the  past  three  days  I  have  not  seen  him,  and  I  was  be 
ginning  to  be  uneasy,  when  to-day  he  came  back  with  yoi 
He  had  been  seeking  for  you,  had  he  not  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  I. 

"But  if  so,  how  can  he  be  in  love  with  me?  Are  you  sur 
of  it?" 

"Quite,"  answered  I.  "It  was  he  who  was  about 
stab  me  beneath  your  window,  and  spared  me  lest  it  shoul< 
afflict  you;  it  was  he  who  sang  the  love  songs  at  the  pavilio: 
by  the  river. " 

"Then  he  is  your  rival,"  exclaimed  Marie,  with  naiv 
surprise;  "and  the  wicked  man  with  the  wild  marigold 
is  Pierrot!  I  can  hardly  believe  that:  he  was  so  respectfi 
and  humble  to  me,  much  more  so  than  when  he  was  on 
slave.     It  is  true  that  sometimes  he  looked  at  me  in  a  Strang 
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anner,  but  I  attributed  his  sadness  to  our  misfortunes.     If 

u  could  only  know  with  what  tenderness  he  spoke  of  you, 

y  Leopold!     His  friendship  made  him  speak  of  you  as 

^h  as  my  love  did." 

These  explanations  of  Marie  enchanted  and  yet  grieved 

e.  I  felt  how  cruelly  I  had  treated  the  noble-hearted  Pierrot, 

id  I  felt  all  the  force  of  his  gentle  reproach,  "It  is  not  I 

10  am  ungrateful. "      / 

At  this  instant  Pieppoi  returned.     His  face  was  dark  and 

x>my,  and  he  looKed  like  a  martyr  returning  from  the  place 

torture,  but  yet  retaining  an  air  of  triumph.     He  came 
wards   me,  and   pointing   to  the  dagger  in   my  belt  said, 
fhe  hour  has  passed!" 
"Hour!  what  hour?"  asked  I. 

"The  one  you  granted  me;  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
ve  so  much  time  allowed  me  in  which  to  bring  you  here. 
^ien  I  conjured  you  to  spare  my  life;  now  I  supplicate  you 
take  it  away. " 

The  most   tender  feelings  of    the   heart — love,   gratitude 
d  friendship — united  themselves  together  to  torture  me. 
nable  to  say  a  word,  but  sobbing  bitterly,  I  cast  myself 
the  feet  of  the  slave.     He  raised  me  up  in  haste. 
"What  are  you  doing?"  cried  he. 

"I  pay  you  the  homage  that  is  your  due;  but  I  am 
>  longer  worthy  of  friendship  such  as  yours.  Can  your 
endship   be   pushed  so  far  as  to  forgive  me  my  ingrati- 

e?" 
For  a  time  his  expression  remained  stern;  he  appeared  to 

undergoing  a  violent  mental  contest.  He  took  a  step 
vards  me,  then  drew  back,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of 

aking;  but  no  words  passed  his  lips.  The  struggle  was 
>hort  one,  he  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  me,  saying, — 
"May  I  now  call  you  brother?" 

My  only  reply  was  to  cast  myself  on  his  breast.  After 
short  pause  he  added, — 

\ 
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"You  were  always  kind,  but  misfortune  had  rendered  y< 
unjust. " 

"I  have  found  my  brother  once  again,"  said  I.     "la 
unfortunate  no  longer,  but  I  have  been  very  guilty. " 

"Guilty,  brother?  I  also  have  been  guilty,  and  more 
than  you;  you  are  no  longer  unhappy,  but  I  shall  be  so  fc 
ever!" 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

he  expression  of  pleasure  which  the  renewal  of  our  friend- 
ip  had  traced  on  his  features  faded  away,  and  an  appear- 
tee  of  deep  grief  once  more  pervaded  them. 
" Listen, "  said  he  coldly.  "My  father  was  the  King  of 
akongo.  Each  day  he  sat  at  the  door  of  his  hut  and  dis- 
used justice  among  his  subjects.  After  every  judgment, 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  kings  his  ancestors,  he  drank 
full  goblet  of  palm  wine.  We  were  happy  and  powerful, 
at  the  Europeans  came  to  our  country;  it  was  from  them  that 
learned  the  accomplishments  which  you  appeared  to  be 
rprised  at  my  possessing.  Our  principal  acquaintance 
aong  the  Europeans  was  a  Spanish  captain;  he  promised 
y  father  territories  far  greater  than  those  he  now  ruled 
er,  treasure,  and  white  women.  My  father  believed 
m,  and  gathering  his  family  together,  followed  him. 
rother,  he  sold  us  as  slaves!" 

rhe  breast  of  the  negro  rose  and  fell,  as  he  strove  to  re- 
gain himself;  his  eyes  shot  forth  sparks  of  fire;  and  without 
«ming  to  know  what  he  did,  he  broke  in  his  powerful 
ksp  a  fancy  medlar-tree  that  stood  beside  him. 
'The  master  of  Kakongo  in  his  turn  had  a  master,  and 
|  son  toiled  as  a  slave  in  the  furrows  of  St.  Domingo, 
hey  tore  the  young  lion  from  this  father  that  they  might 
e  more  easily  tame  him;  they  separated  the  wife  from  the 
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husband,  and  the  little  children  from  the  mother  who  nurse 
them,  and  from  the  father  who  used  to  bathe  them  in  tj 
torrents  of  their  native  land.  In  their  place  they  found  cru> 
masters  and  a  sleeping  place  shared  with  the  dogs!" 

He  was  silent,  though  his  lips  moved  as  though  he  we] 
still  continuing  his  narrative;  after  a  moment's  pause  Y 
seized  me  roughly  by  the  arm,  and  continued:  " Brother,  d 
you  understand?  I  have  been  sold  to  different  masters  lik 
a  beast  of  burden.  Do  you  remember  the  punishment  ( 
Oge?  It  was  on  that  day  that  I  saw  my  father  after  a  lor 
separation:  he  wqs  on  the  wheel!" 

I  shuddered;  he  went  on: — 

"My  wife  was  outraged  by  white  men,  and  she  died  cal 
ing  for  revenge.  I  must  tell  you  I  WccS  guilty  towards  he 
for  I  loved  another;  but  let  that  pass  by.  All  my  peop 
urged  me  to  deliver  and  avenge  them;  Rask  brought  me  the 
messages.  I  could  do  nothing  for  them,  I  was  fast  in  yoi 
uncle's  prison.  The  day  upon  wThich  you  obtained  my  1 
lease,  I  hurried  off  to  save  my  children  from  the  power  of 
cruel  master.  Upon  the  very  day  that  I  arrived,  the  last  of  th 
grandchildren  of  the  King  of  Kakongo  had  expired  unde 
the  blows  of  the  white  man;  he  had  followed  the  others! 

He  interrupted  his  recital,  and  coldly  asked  me:  "Brothei 
what  would  you  have  done?" 

This  frightful  tale  froze  me  with  horror.     I  replied  by 
threatening  gesture.     He  understood  me,  and  with  a  bittt 
smile  he  continued: — 

"The  slaves  rose  against  their  master,  and  punished  tl 
murder  of  my  children.  They  chose  me  for  their  chie 
You  know  the  frightful  excesses  that  were  perpetrated  by  tl 
insurgents.  I  heard  that  your  uncle's  slaves  were  on  tl 
point  of  rising.  I  arrived  at  Acul  on  the  night  upon  whk 
the  insurrection  broke  out.  You  were  away.  Your  unc 
had  been  murdered  in  his  bed,  and  the  negroes  had  alreac 
set  fire  to  the  plantation.     Not  being  able  to  restrain  the 
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for  in  destroying  your  uncle's  property  they  thought  that 
hey  were  avenging  my  injuries),  I  determined  to  save  the 
airvivors  of  his  family.  I  entered  the  fort  by  the  breach 
hat  I  had  made.  I  intrusted  your  wife's  nurse  to  a  faith- 
iul  negro.  I  had  more  trouble  in  saving  your  Marie;  she 
nad  hurried  to  the  burning  portion  of  the  fort  to  save  the 
oungest  of  her  brothers,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  massacre. 
The  insurgents  surrounded  her,  and  were  about  to  kill  her. 

burst  upon  them,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  her  to  my 
(engeance;  they  obeyed  me,  and  retired.  I  took  your  wife 
a  my  arms;  I  intrusted  the  child  to  Rask, — and  I  bore  them 
»oth  away  to  this  cavern,  of  which  I  alone  knew  the  existence 
nd  the  access.  Brother,  such  was  my  crime!" 
:  More  than  ever  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  and  remorse, 
j  would  again  have  thrown  myself  at  his  feet,  but  he  stopped 
le. 

"Come, "  said  he,  "take  your  wife  and  let  us  leave  this, 

1  of  us." 

In  wonder  I  asked  him  whither  he  wished  to  conduct  us. 

"To  the  camp  of  the  whites,"  answered  he.  "This 
Ktreat  is  no  longer  safe.  To-morrowT  at  break  of  day  the 
imp  of  Biassou  will  be  attacked,  and  the  forest  will  assuredly 
set  on  fire.  Besides,  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  Ten  lives 
re  in  jeopardy  until  my  return.  We  can  hasten  because 
ou  are  free;  we  must  hasten  because  I  am  not." 

These  words  increased  my  surprise,  and  I  pressed  him 

r  an  explanation. 

"Have  you  not  heard  that  Bug-Jargal  is  a  prisoner?" 
Snlied  he,  impatiently. 
y  "Yes;  but  what  has  Bug-Jargal  to  do  with  you?" 

In  his  turn  he  seemed  astonished,  and  then  in  a  grave 

ice  he  answered:  "/  am  Bug-Jargal." 
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I  had  thought  that  nothing  that  related  to  this  extraor dinar} 
man  could  have  surprised  me.  I  had  experienced  som< 
feelings  of  astonishment  in  finding  the  slave  Pierrot  trans- 
formed into  an  African  king;  but  my  admiration  reached  it« 
height  when  from  his  own  confession  I  learned  that  he  was  th< 
courageous  and  magnanimous  Bug-Jargal,  the  chief  of  the 
insurgents  of  Morne-Rouge;  and  I  now  understood  th< 
respectful  demeanor  shown  by  all  the  rebels,  even  bj 
Biassou,  to  Bug-Jargal,  the  King  of  Kakongo.  He  dk 
not  notice  the  impression  that  his  last  words  had  mad 
upon  me. 

"They  told  me,"  continued  he,  "that  you  were  a  prisone 
in  Biassou's  camp,  and  I  hastened  to  deliver  you. " 

"But  you  told  me  just  now  that  you  too  were  a  prisoner.3 
He  glanced  inquisitively  at  me,  as  though  seeking  m; 
reason  for  putting  this  natural  question.  "  Listen, "  answere< 
he.  "This  morning  I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  yoij 
friends;  but  I  heard  a  report  that  Biassou  had  announce 
his  intention  of  executing,  before  sunset  to-day,  a  younj 
prisoner  named  Leopold  d'Auverney.  They  doubled  m; 
guards,  and  I  was  informed  that  my  execution  would  im 
mediately  follow  yours,  and  that  in  the  event  of  escape  te] 
of  my  comrades  would  suffer  in  my  stead.  So  you  see  ths 
I  have  no  time  to  lose. " 
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I  still  detained  him.  "You  made  your  escape  then?" 
sked  I. 
"How  else  could  I  have  been  here?  It  was  necessary 
)  save  you.  Did  I  not  owe  you  my  life?  Come,  let  us 
t  out;  we  are  an  hour's  march  from  the  camp  of  the  whites, 
tid  about  the  same  distance  from  that  of  Biassou.  See, 
le  shadows  of  the  cocoanut-trees  are  lengthening,  and  their 
)und  tops  look  on  the  pass  like  the  egg  of  the  giant  condor, 
i  three  hours  the  sun  will  have  set.  Come,  brother,  time 
aits  for  no  man. " 

In  three  hours  the  sun  will  have  set!  These  words  froze 
Ly  blood,  like  an  apparition  from  the  tomb.  They  recalled 
►  my  mind  the  fatal  promise  which  bound  me  to  Biassou. 
las!  in  the  rapture  of  seeing  Marie  again,  I  had  not  thought 
!'  our  approaching  eternal  separation.  I  had  been  over- 
helmed  with  my  happiness;  a  flood  of  joyful  emotions 
id  swept  away  my  memory,  and  in  the  midst  of  my 
Slight  I  had  forgotten  that  the  inexorable  finger  of 
>ath  was  beckoning  to  me.  But  the  words  of  my  friend 
called  everything  to  my  mind.  In  three  hours  the  sun  will 
we  set!  It  would  take  an  hour  to  reach  Biassou's  camp, 
here  could  be  no  faltering  with  my  duty.  The  villain 
d  my  word,  and  it  would  never  do  to  give  him  the  chance 
despising  what  he  seemed  still  to  put  trust  in, — the  word 
a  Frenchman;  better  far  to  die.  The  alternative  was  a 
ible  one,  and  I  confess  that  I  hesitated  for  a  moment  be- 
re  I  chose  the  right  course.  Can  you  blame  me,  gentle- 
en? 
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With  a  deep  sigh,  I  placed  one  hand  in  that  of  Bug-Jargal 
and  the  other  in  that  of  Marie,  who  gazed  with  anxiety  oi 
the  sadness  that  had  overspread  my  features. 

" Bug-Jargal, "  said  I,  struggling  with  emotion,  "I  intrus 
to  you  the  only  being  in  the  world  that  I  love  more  thai 
you, — my  Marie.     Return  to  the  camp  without  me,  for 
riiay  not  follow  you." 

" Great  heavens!"  exclaimed  Marie,  hardly  able  to  breath< 
from  her  terror  and  anxiety,  "what  new  misfortune  is  this?' 

Bug-Jargal  trembled,  and  a  look  of  mingled  sorrow  an( 
surprise  passed  over  his  face.  "Brother,  what  is  this  tha 
you  say?" 

The  terror  that  had  seized  upon  Marie  at  the  thought  o 
the  coming  misfortune,  which  her  love  for  me  had  almos 
caused  her  to  divine,  made  me  determine  to  spare  her  th 
dreadful  truth  for  the  moment.  I  placed  my  mouth  t 
Bug-JargaPs  ear,  and  whispered  in  hurried  accents:  "I  an 
a  prisoner.  I  swore  to  Biassou  that  two  hours  before  sunse 
I  would  once  more  place  myself  in  his  hands;  in  fact,  I  hav 
sworn  to  return  to  my  death!" 

Filled  with   rage,   in   a  loud  voice  he  exclaimed:   "Th 
monster!  This  then  was  his  motive  for  a  secret  intervie\ 
with  you:  it  was  to  bind  you  with  this  fatal  promise, 
ought  to  have  distrusted  the  wretch.     Why  did  I  not  forese 
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hat  there  must  be  some  treachery  lurking  in  the  request, 
or  he  is  a  mulatto,  not  a  black. " 

"What    is    this — what    treachery — what    promise?"    said 
vlarie   in   an   agony   of   terror.     "And   who   is   Biassou?" 

"Silence,   silence,"   repeated   I,   in    a   low    voice   toBug- 
[argal;  "do  not  let  us  alarm  Marie. " 

"Good,"  answered  he;    "but  why  did  you  give  such  a 
)ledge, — how  could  you  consent?" 

"I  thought  that  you  had  deceived  me,  and  that  Marie  was 
ost  to  me  forever.     What  was  life  to  me  then  ?  " 

But  a  simple  promise  cannot  bind  you  to  a  brigand 
ike  that." 

"I  gave  my  word  of  honor." 

He  did  not  seem  to  understand  me.  "Your  word  of 
onor, "  repeated  he;  "but  what  is  that?  You  did  not 
rink  out  of  the  same  cup;  you  have  not  broken  a  ring  to- 
ether,  or  a  branch  of  red-blossomed  maple?" 

"No,  we  have  done  none  of  these  things." 

"Well,  then,  what  binds  you  to  him?" 

"My  honor." 
II  "I  cannot  understand  you;  nothing  pledges  you  to  Biassou; 
3me  with  us!" 

I  cannot,  my  brother,  for  I  am  bound  by  my  promise." 

"No,  you  are  not  bound,"  cried  he,   angrily.     "Sister, 

d  your  prayers  to  mine,  and  entreat  your  husband  not  to 

ave  you.     He  wishes  to  return  to  the  negro  camp  from 

hich  I   rescued  him,  on  the  plea  that  he  has  promised  to 

ace  his  life  in  Biassou's  hands." 
What  have  you  done?"  cried  I. 

It  was  too  late  to  stay  the  effects  of  the  generous  impulse 
t  had  prompted  him  to  endeavor  to  save  the  life  of  his 

al  by  the  help  of  her  he  loved.     Marie  cast  herself  into 
arms  writh  a  cry  of  anguish,  her  hands  clasped  my  neck, 

d  she  hung  upon  my  breast  speechless  and  breathless. 
Oh,  my  Leopold,  what  does  he  say?"  murmured  she, 
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at  hst.  "Is  he  not  deceiving  me?  It  is  not  immediatel 
after  our  reunion  that  you  must  quit  me  again.  Answer  m 
quickly,  or  I  shall  die.  You  have  no  right  to  throw  awa 
your  life,  for  you  have  given  it  to  me.  You  would  not  leav 
me,  never  to  see  me  again?" 

"Marie,"  answered  I,  "we  shall  meet  again,  but  it  wl 
be  in  another  place." 

"In  another  place!  Where?"  she  asked,  in  falterin 
accents. 

"In  heaven,"  I  answered;  for  to  this  angel  I  could  not  lie 

Again  she  fainted,  but  this  time  it  was  from  grief, 
raised  her  up,  and  placed  her  in  the  arms  of  Bug-Jarga 
whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"Nothing  can  keep  you  back,  then,"  said  he.  "I  wi 
add  nothing  to  my  entreaties;  this  sight  ought  to  b 
enough.  How  can  you  resist  Marie?  For  one  word  sue 
as  she  has  spoken  to  you  I  would  have  sacrificed  the  worlc 
and  you  cannot  even  give  Up  death  for  her!" 

"Honor  binds  me,"  answered  I,  sadly.  "Farewel 
Bug-Jargal!  farewell,  brother!  I  leave  her  to  you." 

He  grasped  my  hand,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  appeare 
hardly  to  understand  me.  "Brother/'  said  he,  "in  th 
camp  of  the  whites  there  are  some  of  your  relatives;  I  wi 
give  her  over  to  them.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  accept  you 
legacy. " 

He  pointed  to  a  rocky  crag  which  towered  high  above  t 
adjacent   country.     "Do   you   see   that   rock?"    asked   rn 
"when  the  signal  of  your  death  shall  float  from  it,  it  wi 
promptly  be  answered  by  the  volley  that  announces  mine 

Hardly  understanding  his  last  words,  I  embraced  hin 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  the  pale  lips  of  Marie,  who  was  slow 
recovering  under  the  attentions  of  her  nurse,  and  fled  pr 
cipitately,  fearing  that  another  look  or  word  would  shal 
my  resolution. 
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rushed  headlong,   and  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the 

)rest,  following    the  tracks    that  we  had    left  but  a  short 

me  before,  not  daring  to  cast  a  last  glance  behind  me. 

'o  stifle  the  grief  which  oppressed   my   heart,   I   dashed, 

'ithout  a  moment's  pause,  through  the  thickets,  past  hill 

'id  plain,  until  I  reached  the  crest  of  a  rock  from  which 

could    see   the     camp    of     Biassou,    with    its    lines    of 

lagons  and  huts  swarming  with  life,   and  looking  in   the 

stance  like  a  vast  ant-hill.     Then  I  halted,  for  I  felt  that 

]had  reached  the  end  of  my  journey  and  my  life  at  the  same 

bne.     Fatigue    and    emotion    had    weakened    my    physical 

>wers,  and  I  leaned  against  a  tree  to  save  myself  from  fall- 

,  and  allowed  my  eyes  to  wander  over  the  plain,  which 

is  to  be  my  place  of  execution. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  imagined  that  I  had  drained  the 
p  of  bitterness  and  gall  to  the  dregs;  but  I  had  not  until 
en  tasted  the  most  cruel  of  all  misfortunes, — that  of  being 
astrained  by  powerful  moral  force  to  voluntarily  renounce  life 
sen  it  appeared  most  sweet.  Some  hours  before,  I  cared 
for  the  world;  extreme  despair  is  a  simulation  of  death 
pch  makes  the  reality  more  earnestly  desired.  Marie 
1  been  restored  to  me,  my  dead  happiness  had  been  re- 
citated,  my  past  had  become  my  future,  and  all  my  over- 
sowed hopes  had  beamed  forth  more  gloriously  than  ever; 
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and  again  had  a  new  life, — a  life  of  youth  and  love  anc 
enchantment, — shone  gloriously  upon  the  horizon,  I  was 
ready  to  enter  upon  this  life;  everything  invited  me  to  it 
no  material  obstacle,  no  hindrance,  was  apparent.  I  was 
free,  I  was  happy,  and  yet — I  was  about  to  die.  I  had  madt 
but  one  step  into  paradise,  and  a  hidden  duty  compelled  me 
to  retrace  it,  and  to  enter  upon  a  path  the  goal  of  which  was 
death! 

Death  has  but  few  terrors  for  the  crushed  and  broker 
spirit;  but  how  heavy  and  icy  is  his  hand  when  it  grasps  the 
heart  which  has  just  begun  to  live  and  revel  in  the  joys  oi 
life!  I  felt  that  I  had  emerged  from  the  tomb,  and  had  for  a 
moment  enjoyed  the  greatest  delights  of  life,  love,  friendship, 
and  liberty;  and  now  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  was  agair 
opened,  and  an  unseen  force  compelled  me  once  more  U 
enter  it  forever. 
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rHEN  the  first  bitter  pang  of  grief  had  passed,  a  kind  of 
iry  took  possession  of  me;  and  I  entered  the  valley  with  a 
rpid  step,  for  I  felt  the  necessity  of  shortening  the  period 
suspense.  When  I  presented  myself  at  the  negro  outpost, 
e  sergeant  in  command  at  first  refused  to  permit  me  to 
tss.  It  seemed  strange  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  have 
course  to  entreaties  to  enable  me  to  effect  my  object.  At 
st  two  of  them  seized  me  by  the  arms  and  led  me  into  Biassou's 
esence. 

As  I  entered  the  grotto  he  was  engaged  in  examining  the 
rings  of  various  instruments  of  torture  with  which  he  was 
rrounded.     At  the  noise  my  guard  made  in   introducing 

he  turned  his  head,  but  my  presence  did  not  seem  to 
rprise  him. 

"Do  you  see  these?"  asked  he,  displaying  the  horrible 
gines  which  lay  before  him. 

I  remained  calm  and  impassive,  for  I  knew  the  cruel 
,.ture  of  the  "hero  of  humanity,"  and  I  was  determined  to 
dure  to  the  end  without  blenching. 

Leogri   was   lucky  in   being  only  hung,  was   he  not?" 
^;ed  he,  with  his  sardonic  sneer. 

i  gazed  upon  him  with  cold  disdain,  but  I  made  no  reply. 
"Tell  his  reverence  the  chaplain  that  the  prisoner  has 
turned,"  said  he  to  an  aide-de-camp. 

Vol..  III.  —  l8 
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During  the  absence  of  the  negro,  we  both  remained  silent 
but  I  could  see  that  he  watched  rne  narrowly.  Just  the] 
Rigaud  entered;  he  seemed  agitated,  and  whispered  a  fe\ 
words  to  the  general. 

"  Summon  the  chiefs  of  the  different  bands/'  said  Biassou 
calmly. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  different  chiefs  ii 
their  strange  equipments  were  assembled  in  the  grotto 
Biassou  rose. 

" Listen  to  me,  friends  and  comrades!  The  whites  wil 
attack  us  here  at  daybreak;  our  position  is  a  bad  one,  anc 
we  must  quit  it.  At  sunset  we  will  march  to  the  Spanisr 
frontier.  Macaya,  you  and  your  negroes  will  form  the  ad 
vanced  guards.  Padrejan,  see  that  the  guns  taken  at  Pralatc 
are  spiked;  we  cannot  take  them  into  the  mountains.  The 
brave  men  of  Croix-des-Bouquets  Mall  follow  Macaya 
Toussaint  will  come  next  with  the  blacks  from  Leogane  an<! 
Trose.  If  the  griots  or  the  griotes  make  any  disturbance 
I  will  hand  them  over  to  the  executioner  of  the  army, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Cloud  will  distribute  the  English  musket* 
that  were  disembarked  at  Cape  Cabron,  and  will  lead  the 
half-breeds  through  the  by-ways  of  the  Vista.  Slaughtej 
any  prisoners  that  may  remain,  notch  the  bullets,  and  poisofl 
the  arrows.  Let  three  tons  of  arsenic  be  thrown  intc 
the  wells;  the  colonists  will  take  it  for  sugar,  and  drink 
without  distrust.  Block  up  the  roads  to  the  plain  witr. 
rocks,  line  the  hedges  with  marksmen,  and  set  fire  to  th( 
forest.  Rigaud,  you  will  remain  with  me;  Candi,  sum- 
mon my  body-guard.  The  negroes  of  Morne-Rouge 
will  form  the  rear-guard,  and  will  not  evacuate  the  camf 
until  sunrise. " 

He  leaned  over  to  Rigaud,  and  whispered  hoarsely:  "The) 
are  Bug-JargaPs  men;  if  they  are  killed,  all  the  better 
'Muerta  la  tropa,  murte  el  gefe!'  ('If  the  men  die,  the  chie: 
will  die.') 
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1  "Go,  my  brethren,''  he- added,  rising,  "you  will    receive 
listructions  from  Candi. " 
1  The  chiefs  left  the  grotto. 

"General,"  remarked  Rigaud,  "we  ought  to  send  that 
espatch  of  Jean  Francois;  affairs  are  going  badly,  and  it 
mild  stop  the  advance  of  the  whites. " 

:  Biassou  drew  it  hastily  from  his  pocket.  "I  agree  with 
bu;  but  there  are  so  many  faults,  both  in  grammar  and 
selling,  that  they  will  laugh  at  it." 

He  presented  the  paper  to  me.     "For  the  last  time,  will 

u  save  your  life?     My  kindness  gives  you  a  last  chance. 

elp  me  to  correct  this  letter,  and  to  re-write  it  in  proper 
cial  style." 

I  shook  my  head. 
'  "Do  you  mean  no?"  asked  he. 

"I  do,"   I  replied. 

"Reflect,"  he  answered,  with  a  sinister  glance  at  the 
istruments  of  torture. 

"It  is  because  I  have  reflected  that  I  refuse,"  replied  I. 

You  are  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  yourself  and  your  men, 

nd  you  count  upon  this  letter  to  delay  the  just  vengeance 

f  the  whites.     I  do  not  desire  to  retain  a  life  which  may  per- 

aps    have    saved   yours.     Let    my    execution   commence." 

"Ha,  boy!"  exclaimed  Biassou,  touching  the  instruments 
f  torture  with  his  foot,  "you  are  growing  familiar  with 
aese,  are  you?  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  not  the  time  to  try 
liemon  you;  our  position  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  we  must  get 
ut  of  it  as  soon  as  we  can.  And  so  you  refuse  to  act  as  my 
^cretary?  Well,  you  are  right;  for  it  would  not  after  all  have 

ved  your  miserable  life,  which,  by  the  way,  I  have  prom- 
fad  to  his  reverence    my    chaplain.      Do    you    think    that 

would  permit  any  one  to  live  who  holds  the  secrets  of 
•iassou?" 

He  turned  to  the  Obi,  who  just  then  entered.  "Good 
ather,  is  your  guard  ready?" 
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The  latter  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

"Have  you  taken  it  from  among  the  negroes  of  Morne 
Rouge,  for  they  are  the  only  ones  who  are  not  occupied  ii 
preparations  for  departure  ?" 

Again  the  Obi  bowed  his  head. 

Then  Biassou  pointed  out  to  me  the  black  flag  which 
had  before  remarked  in  a  corner  of  the  grotto.  "That  wil 
show  your  friends  when  the  time  comes  to  give  your  place 
to  your  lieutenant.  But  I  have  no  more  time  to  lose;  I  mus 
be  off.  By  the  way,  you  have  been  for  a  little  excursion 
how  did  you  like  the  neighborhood?" 

"I  noticed  that  there  were  enough  trees  upon  which  tcj 
hang  you  and  all  your  band. " 

"Ah,"  retorted  he,  with  his  hideous  laugh,  "there  is  one! 
place  that  you  have  not  seen,  but  with  which  the  goocj 
father  will  make  you  acquainted.  Adieu,  my  young  cap-! 
tain,  and  give  my  compliments  to  Leogri. " 

He  bade  me  farewell  with  a  chuckle  that  reminded  me  oi 
the  hiss  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  turned  his  back  as  the  negroes 
dragged  me  away.  The  veiled  Obi  followed  us,  his  rosary 
in  his  hand. 
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walked  between  my  guards  without  offering  any  resist- 
Lce,  which  would  indeed  have  been  hopeless.  We  ascended 
pe  shoulder  of  a  hill  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain,  and 
ten  my  escort  sat  down  for  a  brief  period  of  repose.  As 
?  did  so,  I  cast  a  last  lingering  look  at  the  setting  sun, 
jiich  would  never  rise  again  for  me  on  this  earth. 
When  my  guards  rose  to  their  feet,  I  followed  their  ex- 
jiple,  and  we  descended  into  a  little  dell,  the  beauty  of 
aich  under  any  other  circumstances  would  have  filled 
e  with  admiration.  A  mountain  stream  ran  through  the 
ttom  of  the  dell,  which  by  its  refreshing  coolness  produced 
thick  and  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation,  and  fell  into 
lie  of  those  dark-blue  lakes  with  which  the  hills  of  St. 
Dmingo  abound.  How  often  in  happier  days  have  I  sat 
id  dreamed  on  the  borders  of  these  beautiful  lakes,  in  the 
ilight  hour,  when  beneath  the  influence  of  the  moon 
eir  deep  azure  changed  into  a  sheet  of  silver,  or  when  the 
flections  of  the  stars  sowed  the  surface  with  a  thousand 
Men  spangles!  How  lovely  this  valley  appeared  to  me! 
i-ere  were  magnificent  plane-trees  of  gigantic  growth, 
pely  grown  thickets  of  rnauritias,  a  kind  of  palm,  which 
fows  no  other  vegetation  to  flourish  beneath  its  shade; 
tte- trees  and  magnolias  with  the  goblet-shaped  flowers. 
he  tall  catalpa,  with  its  polished  and  exquisitely  chiselled 
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blossoms,  stood  out  in  relief  against  the  golden  buds  of  the 
ebony-trees;  the  Canadian  maple  mingled  its  yellow  flowersj 
with  the  blue  aureolas  of  that  species  of  the  wild  honeysuckle  I 
which  the  negroes  call  "coaii;"  thick  curtains  of  luxurious! 
creepers  concealed  the  bare  sides  of  the  rocks,  while  from  thel 
virgin  soil  rose  a  soft  perfume,  such  as  the  first  man  mayi 
have  inhaled   amidst   Eden's  groves. 

We  continued  our  way  along  a  footpath  traced  on  thel 
brink  of  the  torrent.  I  was  surprised  to  notice  that  this 
path  closed  abruptly  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  peak,  in  which  was 
a  natural  archway,  from  which  flowed  a  rapid  torrent.  A 
dull  roar  of  falling  waters,  and  an  impetuous  wind  issued 
from  this  natural  tunnel.  The  negroes  who  escorted  me 
took  a  path  to  the  left  which  led  into  a  cavern,  and  seemed 
to  be  the  bed  of  a  torrent  that  had  long  been  dried  up, 
Overhead  I  could  see  the  rugged  roof,  half  hidden  by  masses 
of  vegetation,  and  the  same  sound  of  falling  waters  filled 
the  wThole  of  the  vault. 

As  I  took  the  first  step  into  the  cavern,  the  Obi  came  to 
my  side,  and  whispered  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  Listen  to  whal 
I  have  to  predict:  only  one  of  us  two  shall  leave  by  this  path 
and  issue  again  from  the  entrance  of  the  cave." 

I  disdained  to  make  any  reply,  and  we  advanced  furthei 
into  the  gloom.  The  noise  became  louder,  and  drowned  the 
sound  of  our  footfalls.  I  fancied  that  there  must  be  a  waterfal 
near,  and  I  was  not  deceived.  After  moving  through  th< 
darkness  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  we  found  ourselves  on  i 
kind  of  internal  platform  caused  by  the  central  formatioi 
of  the  mountain.  The  larger  portion  of  this  platform 
which  was  of  a  semicircular  shape,  was  inundated  by  i 
torrent  which  burst  from  the  interior  of  the  mountain  with  ; 
terrible  din.  Above  this  subterranean  hall  the  roof  ros 
into  the  shape  of  a  dome,  covered  with  moss  of  a  yellowish 
hue.  A  large  opening  was  formed  in  the  dome,  throug] 
which  the  daylight  penetrated;  and  the  sides  of  the  ere  vie 
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ere  fringed  with  green  trees,  gilded  just  now  by  the  last 
ys  of  the  setting  sun.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
atform  the  torrent  fell  with  a  frightful  noise  into  a  deep 
byss,  over  which  appeared  to  float,  without  being  able  to 
uminate  its  depths,  a  feeble  portion  of  the  light  which  came 
rough  the  aperture  in  the  roof. 

Over  this  terrible  precipice  hung  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree, 
hose  topmost  branches  were  filled  with  the  foam  of  the 
iaterfall,  and  whose  knotty  roots  pierced  through  the 
ck  two  or  three  feet  below  the  brink.  This  tree, 
fcose  tops  and  roots  were  both  swept  by  the  torrent, 
ung  over  the  abyss  like  a  skeleton  arm,  and  was  so 
estitute  of  foliage  that  I  could  not  distinguish  its  species. 

had  a  strange  and  weird  appearance;  the  humidity  which 
turated  its  roots  prevented  it  from  dying,  while  the  force 

the  cataract  tore  off  its  new  shoots,  and  only  left  it  with 
e  branches  that  had  strength  to  resist  the  force  of  the  water. 
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In  this  terrible  spot  the  negroes  came  to  a  halt,  and  I  knevi 
that  my  hour  had  come.  It  was  in  this  abyss,  then,  that 
was  to  be  sunk  all  my  hopes  in  this  world.  The  image 
of  the  happiness  which  but  a  few  hours  before  I  had  vol< 
untarily  renounced  brought  to  my  heart  a  feeling  of  regret 
almost  one  of  remorse.  To  pray  for  mercy  was  unworthj 
of  me,  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  mj 
regrets. 

"  Friends, "  said  I  to  the  negroes  who  surrounded  me, 
"it  is  a  sad  thing  to  die  at  twenty  years  of  age,  full  of  life 
and  strength,  when  one  is  loved  by  one  whom  in  your  tun 
you  adore,  and  when  you  leave  behind  you  eyes  that  wil 
ever  weep  for  your  untimely  end. " 

A  mocking  burst  of  laughter  hailed  my  expression  o 
regret.  It  came  from  the  little  Obi.  This  species  of  evi 
spirit,  this  living  mystery,  approached  me  roughly. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  you  regret  life  then,  Labadosea  Dios!  Mj 
only  fear  was  that  death  would  have  no  terrors  for  you.' 

It  was  the  same  voice,  the  laugh  that  had  so  often  befon 
baffled  my  conjectures.  "  Wretch !"  exclaimed  I,  "wh< 
are  you?" 

"You  are  going  to  learn,"  replied  he,  in  a  voice  of  con 
centrated  passion;  and  thrusting  aside  the  silver  sun  tha 
half   concealed    his   brown   chest,    he   exclaimed,    "Look! 
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[[  bent  forward.  Two  names  were  written  in  white  letters 
i  the  hairy  chest  of  the  Obi,  showing  but  too  clearly  the 
leous  and  ineffaceable  brand  of  the  heated  iron.  One 
;  these  names  was  Effingham;  the  other  was  that  of  my 
icle  and  myself,  D'Auverney!  I  was  struck  dumb  with 
rprise. 

i'WqII,  Leopold  D'Auverney,"  asked  the  Obi,  "does 
I  your  name  tell  you  mine?" 

! 'No, "  answered  I,  astonished  to  hear  the  man  name 
|,  and  seeking  to  re-collect  my  thoughts.  "  These  two 
mes  were  only  to  be  found  thus  united  upon  the  chest  of  my 
pie's  fool.  But  the  poor  dwarf  is  dead;  and  besides  that, 
fcwas  devotedly  attached  to  us.  You  cannot  be  Habibrah. " 
'No  other!"  shrieked  he;  and  casting  aside  the  blood- 
ined  cap,  he  raised  his  veil  and  showed  me  the  hideous 
tures  of  the  household  fool.  But  a  threatening  and 
ister  expression  had  usurped  the  half  imbecile  smile  which 
_s  formerly  eternally  imprinted  on  his  features. 
'Great  God!"  exclaimed  I,  overwhelmed  with  surprise, 
o  all  the  dead,  then,  come  back  to  life?  It  is  Habibrah, 

uncle's  fool!" 
'His  fool,  and  also  his  murderer." 
'.  recoiled  from  him  in  horror.     "His  murderer,  wretch! 
is  it  thus  that  you  repaid  his  kindness — " 
lie  interrupted  me.     "His  kindness!  rather  say  his  in- 

'What!"  I  again  cried,  "was  it  you,  villain,  who  struck 
fatal  blow?" 

It   was,"    he  replied,   with   a   terrible   expression   upon 
face.     "I  plunged  my  knife  so  deeply  into  his  heart  that 

rbad  hardly  time  to  cast  aside  sleep  before  death  claimed 
He   cried  out  feebly,   'Habibrah,   come  to  me!'   but 

wets  with  him  already!" 

j?he  cold-blooded  manner  in  which  he  narrated  the  murder 

justed  me.     "Wretch!   cowardly   assassin!     You  forgot, 
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then,  all  his  kindness;  that  you  ate  at  his  table,  and  siep 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed — ?' 

"Like  a  dog!"  interrupted  Habibrah,  roughly,  "com 
un  perro.  I  thought  too  much  of  what,  you  call  his  kindness 
but  which  I  looked  upon  as  insults.  I  took  vengeanc 
upon  him,  and  I  will  do  the  same  upon  you.  Listen:  d« 
you  think  that  because  I  am  a  mulatto  and  a  deformed  dwai 
that  I  am  not  a  man?  Ah,  I  have  a  soul  stronger,  deepei 
and  bolder  than  the  one  that  I  am  about  to  set  free  fror 
your  girlish  frame.  I  was  given  to  your  uncle  as  if  I  ha 
been  a  pet  monkey.  I  was  his  butt;  I  amused  him,  whi] 
he  despised  me.  He  loved  me,  do  you  say?  Yes,  forsoott 
I  had  a  place  in  his  heart  between  his  dog  and  his  parroi 
but  I  found  a  better  place  there  with  my  dagger. " 

I  shuddered. 

"Yes, "  continued  the  dwarf,  "it  was  I,  I  that  did  it  al 
Look  me  well  in  the  face,  Leopold  d'Auverney:  you  ha\ 
often  laughed  at  me,  now  you  shall  tremble  before  me.  An 
you  dare  to  speak  of  your  uncle's  liking  for  me, — a  likin 
that  carried  degradation  with  it.  If  I  entered  the  root? 
a  shout  of  contemptuous  laughter  was  my  greeting;  in 
appearance,  my  deformities,  my  features,  my  costume, — a 
furnished  food  for  laughter  to  your  accursed  uncle  and  h: 
accursed  friends,  while  I  was  not  allowed  even  to  remai 
silent;  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  join  in  the  very  laughs 
that  was  levelled  at  me!  I  foam  with  rage  while  I  think  < 
it.  Answer  me:  do  you  think  that  after  such  humiliatioi 
I  could  feel  anything  but  the  deadliest  hatred  for  the  creatu 
that  inflicted  them  upon  me  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  they  we: 
a  thousand  times  harder  to  endure  than  the  toil  of  the  burnir 
sun,  the  fetters,  and  the  whip  of  the  driver,  which  were  tl 
lot  of  the  other  slaves?  Do  you  not  think  that  they  wou 
cause  ardent,  implacable,  and  eternal  hatred  to  spring 
in  the  heart  of  man  as  lasting  as  the  accursed  brand  whic 
degrades  my  chest?     Has  not  the  vengeance  that  I  ha1 
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ken  for  my  sufferings  been  short  and  insufficient.  Why 
kid  I  not  make  my  tyrant  suffer  something  of  what  I  en- 
i.red  for  so   many  years?    Why  could   he   not   before   his 

tath  know  the  bitterness  of  wounded  pride,  and  feel  what 
rning  traces  the  tears  of  shame  leave  upon  a  face  con- 
mned  to  wear  a  perpetual  smile?  Alas!  it  is  too  hard  to 
ve  waited  so  long  for  the  hour  of  vengeance,  and  then 
lly  to  find  it  in  a  dagger  thrust!  Had  he  but  known  the 
nd  that  struck  him,  it  would  have  been  something;  but 
was  too  eager  to  hear  his  dying  groan,  and  I  drove  the 
ife  too  quickly  home:  he  died  without  having  recognized 
p,  and  my  eagerness  balked  my  vengeance.  This  time, 
wever,  it  shall  be  more  complete.  You  see  me,  do  you 
t  ?  Though  in  point  of  fact  you  may  be  unable  to  recognize 
fe  in  my  new  character.  You  have  always  been  in  the 
bit  of  seeing  me  laughing  and  joyous;  but  now  nothing 
events  me  from  letting  my  true  nature  appear  on  my  face, 
d  I  do  not  greatly  resemble  my  former  self.  You  only 
ew  my  mask;  look  now  upon  my  real  face!" 
At  that  moment  his  appearance  was  truly  terrible.  "Mon- 
*r!"  exclaimed  I,  "you  deceive  yourself;  there  is  more  of 
ffoonery  than  heroism  in  your  face  even  now,  and  nothing 

your  heart  but  cruelty." 

"Do  not  speak  of  cruelty,"  retorted  he,  "think  of  your 
tele — " 

"Wretch!"  returned  I,  "if  he  were  cruel,  it  was  at  your 
ligation.  You,  to  pretend  to  pity  the  position  of  the 
or  slaves!  Why,  then,  did  you  not  exert  all  your  influence 
make  their  master  treat  them  less  harshly?  Why  did  you 
ver  intercede  in  their  favor?" 

'I  would  not  have  done  so  for  the  world.     Would  I  ever 
empt  to  hinder  a  white  man   from  blackening    his  soul 

an  act  of  cruelty?  No,  no!  I  urged  him  to  inflict  more 

d  more  punishment  upon  his  slaves,  so  as  to  hurry  on  the 

volt,  and   thus   draw  down  a   surer  vengeance  upon  the 
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heads  of  our  oppressors.     In  seeming  to  injure  my  brethre 
I  was  serving  them." 

I  was  thunderstruck  at  such  a  cunning  act  of  diplomac 
carried  out  by  such  a  man. 

"Well,"  continued  the  dwarf,  "do  you  believe  now  thj 
1  had  the  brain  to  conceive  and  the  hand  to  execute  ?  Wh; 
do  you  think  of  Habibrah  the  buffoon?  What  do  you  thin 
of  your  uncle's  'fool'?" 

"Finish  what  you  have  begun  so  well,"  replied  I.  "L< 
me  die,  but  let  there  be  no  more  delay. " 

"And  suppose  I  wish  for  delay?  Suppose  that  it  doi 
my  heart  good  to  watch  you  in  the  agonies  of  suspense 
You  see  Biassou  owed  me  my  share  in  the  last  plunde 
When  I  saw  you  in  our  camp  I  asked  for  your  life  as  m 
share,  and  he  granted  it  willingly;  and  now  you  are  min 
I  am  amusing  myself  with  you.  Soon  you  will  follow  tl 
stream  of  the  cataract  into  the  abyss  beneath;  but  befo. 
doing  so,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  discovered  the  sp< 
where  your  wife  is  concealed,  and  it  was  I  that  advise 
Biassou  to  set  the  forest  on  fire:  the  work,  I  imagine,  is  a 
ready  begun.  Thus  your  family  will  be  swept  from  tl 
face  of  the  earth.  Your  uncle  fell  by  steel,  you  will  peris 
by  water,  and  your  Marie  by  fire!" 

"Villain!  villain!"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  made  an  effo 
to  seize  him  by  the  throat,  but  a  wave  of  his  hand  summone 
my  guards. 

"Bind  him!"  cried  he;  "he  precipitates  his  hour  of  doom] 

In  dead  silence  the  negroes  began  to  bind  me  with  t 
cords  that  they  had  carried  with  them.  Suddenly  I  fancii 
that  I  heard  the  distant  barking  of  a  dog,  but  this  sou] 
might  be  only  an  illusion  caused  by  the  noise  of  the  cascac 

The  negroes  had  finished  binding  me,  and  placed  me 
the  brink  of  the  abyss  into  which  I  was  so  soon  to  be  hurle 
The  dwarf,  with  folded  arms,  gazed  upon  the  scene  with 
sinister  expression  of  joy.     I  lifted  my  eyes  to  the  openi: 
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t  the  roof  so  as  to  avoid  the  triumphant  expression  of  malice 
h.  his  countenance,  and  to  take  one  last  look  at  the  blue 
ty.  At  that  instant  the  barking  was  more  distinctly  heard 
id  the  enormous  head  of  Rask  appeared  at  the  opening. 

trembled. 

The  dwarf  exclaimed,  " Finish  with  him!"  and  the  negroes 
!ho  had  not  noticed  the  dog,  raised  me  in  their  arms  to 
url  me  into  the  hell  of  waters  which  roared  and  foamed 
teneath  me.   * 


CHAPTER  L 

" Comrades!"  cried  a  voice  of  thunder. 

All  looked  at  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded 
Bug-Jargal  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  opening,  a  crim 
son  plume   floating  on   his  head. 

" Comrades, "  repeated  he,   "stay  your  hands!" 

The  negroes  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  earth  ir 
token  of  submission. 

"I  am  Bug-Jargal!"  continued  he. 

The  negroes  struck  the  earth  with  their  heads,  uttering 
cries  the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  comprehend. 

"Unbind  the  prisoner!"  commanded  the  chief. 

But  now  the  dwarf  appeared  to  recover  from  the  stupoi 
into  which  the  sudden  appearance  of  Bug-Jargal  had  throwr 
him,  and  he  seized  by  the  arm  the  negro  who  was  preparing 
to  cut  the  cords  that  bound  me.  "What  is  the  meaning 
of  this?  What  are  you  doing?"  cried   he. 

Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  addressed  Bug-Jargal 
"Chief  of  Morne-Rouge, "  cried  he,  "what  are  you  doinj 
here?" 

"I  have  come  to  command  my  own  men,"  was  the  reply 

"Yes,"  answered  the  dwarf,  in  tones  of  concentratec 
passion,  "these  negroes  do  certainly  belong  to  your  band 
but,"  added  he,  raising  his  voice  again,  "by  what  righ 
do  you  interfere  with  my  prisoner?" 
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!  The  chief  answered,  "I  am  Bug-Jargal!"  and  again  the 
\groes  struck  the  ground  with  their  foreheads. 
I  "Bug-Jargal,"  continued  Habibrah,  "cannot  contra- 
Dne  the  orders  of  Biassou.  This  white  man  was  given  to 
te  by  Biassou;  I  desire  his  death,  and  die  he  shall.  Obey 
le, "  he  added,  turning  to  the  negroes,  "and  hurl  him  into 
le    abyss  !" 

At  the  well-known  voice  of  the  Obi  the  negroes  rose  to 
leir  feet  and  took  a  step  towards  me.     I  thought  all  was 

)St.    ) 

"Unbind  the  prisoner!"  cried  Bug-Jargal  again. 
In  an  instant  I  was  free.     My  surprise  was  equalled  by 
leiie  fury  of  the  Obi.     He  attempted  to  throw  himself  upon 
imie.     The  negroes  interfered;  then  he  burst  out  into  impre- 
ations  and  threats. 

"Demonios!  rabia!  inferno  de  mi  alma!   How,  wretches, 

lou  refuse  to  obey  me?  Do  you  not  recognize  my  voice? 

Vhy  did  Ilose  time  in  talking  to  this  accursed  one?  I  ought 

>  have  had   him  hurled  without  delay  to  the  fishes  of   the 

ulf.     By  wishing  to  make  my  vengeance  more  complete 

have  lost  it  all  together.    Orabia  de  Satan.    Listen  to  me: 

f  you  do  not  obey  me,  and  hurl  him  into  the  abyss,  I  will 

iQjurse  you;  your  hair  shall  grow  white,  the  mosquitoes  and 

andflies  shall  eat  you  up  alive;  your  legs  and  your  arms 

nlhall  bend  like  reeds;  your  breath  shall  burn  your  throat 

ike  red-hot  sand;  you  shall  die  young,  and  after  your  death 

rour  spirit  shall  be  compelled  to  turn  a  millstone  as  big  as 

?.  mountain,  in  the  moon  Where  it  is  always  cold!" 

The  scene  was  a  strange  one.  I  was  the  only  one  of  my 
:o!or  in  a  damp  and  gloomy  cavern  surrounded  by  negroes 
fith  the  aspect  of  demons,  balanced  as  it  were  upon  the 
fcjge  of  a  bottomless  gulf,  and  every  now  and  then  threatened 
jy  a  deformed  dwarf,  by  a  hideous  sorcerer  upon  whose 
striped  garments  and  pointed  cap  the  fading  light  shone 
:aintly,  yet  protected  by  a  tall  negro  who  was  standing  at 
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the  only  point  from  which  daylight  could  be  seen.  It  a{ 
peared  to  me  almost  that  I  was  at  the  gates  of  hell,  awaitin 
the  conflict  between  my  good  and  evil  angels,  to  result  i; 
the  salvation  or  the  destruction  of  my  soul.  The  negroe 
appeared  to  be  terrified  at  the  threats  of  the  Obi,  and  h 
endeavored  to  profit  by  their  indecision. 

"I  desire  the  death  of  the  white  man,  and  he  shall  die 
obey  me!" 

Bug-Jargal  replied  solemnly:  "He  shall  live!  I  am  Bug 
Jargal;  my  father  was  the  King  of  Kakongo  who  dispensec 
justice  at  the  gate  of  his  palace." 

Again  the  negroes  cast  themselves  upon  the  ground. 

The  chief  continued:  "Brethren,  go  and  tell  Biassou  no 
to  unfurl  the  black  banner  upon  the  mountain-top  whict 
should  announce  to  the  whites  the  signal  of  this  man's  death: 
for  he  was  the  savior  of  Bug- JargaFs. life,  and  Bug-Jargal 
wills  that  he  should  live." 

They  rose  up.  Bug-Jargal  threw  his  red  plume  on  the 
ground  before  them.  The  chief  of  the  guard  picked  it  u| 
with  every  show  of  respect,  and  they  left  the  cavern  without 
a  word.  The  Obi,  with  a  glance  of  rage,  followed  them 
down  the  subterranean  avenue. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  at  that  moment. 
I  fixed  my  eyes,  wet  with  tears,  upon  Pierrot,  who  gazed 
upon  me  with  a  singular  expression  of  love  and  tenderness. 

"God  be  praised,"  said  he,  "you  are  saved!  Brother,  go 
back  by  the  road  by  which  you  entered;  you  will  meet  me 
again  in  the  valley." 

He  waved  his  hand  to  me  and  disappeared  from  my  sight. 
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ager  to    arrive  at  the    appointed    meeting-place,  and  to 
arn  by  what  fortunate  means  my  savior  had  been  enabled 

make  his  appearance  at  so  opportune  a  moment,  I  pre- 
ired  to  leave  the  cavern  in  which  my  nerves  had  been  so 
verely  tried;  but  as  I  prepared  to  enter  the  subterranean 
,ssage  an  unexpected  obstacle  presented  itself  in  my  path. 

was  Habibrah! 

The  revengeful  Qbi  had  not  in  reality  followed  the  negroes 

I  had  believed,  but  had  concealed  himself  behind  a  rocky 
ojection  of  the  cave,  waiting  for  a  propitious  moment 
*  his  vengeance;  and  this  moment  had  come.  He 
lghed    bitterly    as    he    showed    himself.      A    dagger,   the 

■ae  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  for  a  crucifix,  shone 
i  ■  his  right  hand.     At  the  sight  of  it  I  recoiled  a  step. 
1  MHa,   accursed   one!  did  you   think   to   escape   me?  But 
t;  fool  is  not  such  a  fool  after  all!     I  have  you,  and  this 
t[\e    there    shall    be    no    delay.     Your    friend    Bug-Jargal 

II  not  wait  for  you  long, — you  shall  soon  be  at  the  meet- 
r-place;  but  it  will  be  the  wave  of  the  cataract  that  shall 
pr  you  there." 

ks  he  spoke  he  dashed  at  me  with  uplifted  weapon. 
Monster!"   cried   I,   retreating   to   the    platform,    "just 
i  v  you  were  only  an  executioner;  now  you  are  a  murderer. " 
fl  am  an  avenger!"  returned  he,  grinding  his  teeth. 
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I  was  on  the  edge  of    the    precipice;  he   endeavored 
hurl  me  over  with  a  blow  of  his  dagger.     I  avoided  it.     H 
foot   slipped   on   the   treacherous   moss    which    covered   tl 
rocks,  and  he  rolled  into  the  slope  polished  and  rounded  t 
the  constant  flow  of  water. 

"A  thousand  devils!"  roared  he. 

He  had  fallen  into  the  abyss.  I  have  already  mentione 
that  the  roots  of  the  old  tree  projected  through  the  crevia 
of  the  rocks,  a  little  below  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  ] 
his  fall  the  dwrarf  struck  against  these,  and  his  striped  pettico; 
caught  in  them;  he  grasped  at  them  as  a  last  hope  of  safer 
and  clung  to  them  with  all  the  energy  of  despair.  His  pointe 
bonnet  fell  from  his  head;  to  maintain  his  position  he  he 
to  let  go  his  dagger,  and  the  two  together  disappeared  i 
the  depths  of  the  abyss. 

Habibrah,  suspended  over  the  terrible  gulf,  strove  vain 
to  regain  the  platform,  but  his  short  arms  could  not  reac 
the  rocky  edge,  and  he  broke  his  nails  in  useless  efforts  1 
obtain  a  hold  on  the  muddy  surface  of  the  rocks  which  slope 
down  into  the  terrible  abyss.  He  howled  with  rage.  Tl 
slightest  push  on  my  part  would  have  been  sufficient  1 
hurl  him  to  destruction;  but  such  an  act  would  have  bee 
one  of  cowardice,  and  I  made  no  movement.  This  moderj 
tion  on  my  part  seemed  to  surprise  him.  Thanking  Heave 
for  its  mercies,  I  determined  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate,  ar 
was  about  to  leave  the  cave,  when,  in  a  voice  broken  wi 
fear,  and  which  appeared  to  come  from  the  depths  of  tl 
abyss,  he  addressed  me. 

" Master,"  cried  he,  " master,  do  not  go,  for  pity's  sak 
Do  not,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  leave  a  guilty  creature 
perish  whom  it  is  in  your  power  to  save!  Alas!  my  streng 
is  failing  me;  the  roots  bend  and  slip  through  my  finge: 
the  weight  of  my  body  drags  me  down:  I  must  let  go,  or  r 
arms  will  break!  Alas!  master,  the  fearful  gulf  boils  a 
seethes  beneath  me!  N ombre  santo  de  Dios!  Have  vou 
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pity  for  the  poor  fool?  He  has  been  very  guilty,  but  prove 
hat  the  white  men  are  better  than  the  mulattoes,  the  masters 
lan  the  slaves,  by  saving  him!" 

I  approached  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  the  feeble 
ght  that  broke  through  the  aperture  in  the  roof  showed 
ie'  on  the  repulsive  features  of  the  dwarf  an  expression 
'iiich  I  had  never  noticed  before,— that  of  prayer  and 
application. 

"Senor  Leopold,"  continued  he,  encouraged  by  the  move- 
lent  of  pity  that  I  showed,  "can  you  see  a  fellow-creature 
so  terrible  a  position  of  peril,  without  stretching  out  a 
and  to  save  him?  Give  me  your  hand,  master;  with  very 
ight  assistance  from  you  I  can  save  myself:  I  only  ask  for 
little  help.  Help  me  then,  and  my  gratitude  shall  be  as 
*eat  as  my  crimes! " 

I  interrupted  him.  "  Unhappy  wrretch,  do  not  recall 
/em  to  my  memory.  !• 

"It  is  because  I  repent  of  them  that  I  do  so.     Oh,  be 

;nerous  to  me!  O  heavens,  my  hand  relaxes  its  grasp,  and 

fall!  Ay  desdichado!  Your  hand,  your  hand!  in  the  name 

the  mother  who  bore  you,  give  me  your  hand!" 

I  cannot  describe  the  tone  of  agony  in  which  he  pleaded 

r  help.     In  this  moment  of  peril  I  forgot  all;  he  was  no 

pger  an  enemy,  a  traitor,  and  an  assassin,  but  an  unhappy 

llow-creature,  whom  a  slight  exertion  upon  my  part  could 

pcue  from  a  frightful  death.     He  implored  me  in  heart- 

'nding    accents.     Reproaches    would    have    been    fruitless 

d  out  of   place.      The  necessity  for  help  was  urgent  and 

^mediate.     I    stooped,   knelt   down   on   the   brink   of   the 

ocipice,  and  grasping  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  one  hand, 

extended  the  other  to  Habibrah. 

\s  soon  as  it  was  within  his  reach,  he  grasped  it  with  both 
hands,   and  hung  on  to  it  with  all  his  strength.     Far 
;>m  attempting  to  aid   me  in  my  efforts  to  draw  him  up, 
"elt  that  he  was  exerting  all  his  powers  to  draw  me  down 
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with  him  into  the  abyss.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistanc 
afforded  to  me  by  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  I  must  infallibl 
have  been  dragged  over  by  the  violent  and  unexpected  jer 
that  the  wretched  man  gave  me. 

" Villain !"  cried  I,   "what  are  you  doing?" 

" Avenging  myself!"  answered  he,  with  a  peal  of  devilis 
laughter.  "Aha,  madman!  have  I  got  you  in  my  clutche 
once  more?  You  have  of  your  own  free-will  placed  yourse 
again  in  my  power,  and  I  hold  you  tight.  You  were  save 
and  I  was  lost;  and  yet  you  of  your  own  accord  place  yoi 
head  between  the  jaws  of  the  alligator,  because  it  wept  aft< 
having  roared.  I  can  bear  death,  since  it  will  give  me  reveng 
You  are  caught  in  the  trap,  amigo,  and  I  shall  take  a  con 
panion  with  me  to  feed  the  fishes  of  the  lake. " 

"Ah,  traitor!"  cried  I,  struggling  with  all  my  strengtl 
"is  it  thus  that  you  serve  me  when  I  was  trying  to  save  you? 

"Yes,"  hissed  he.  "I  know  that  we  could  have  save 
ourselves  together,  but  I  would  rather  that  we  should  dj 
at  the  same  moment.  I  had  rather  compass  your  deal 
than  save  my  life.     Come  down!" 

As  he  spoke,   his  brown  muscular  hands  renewed  the 
grasp  upon  mine  with  unexpected  strength;  his  eyes  blaze< 
his  mouth  foamed.     The  strength,  the  departure  of  whic 
he  had  before  so  piteously  bewailed,  had  returned  to  hi: 
increased   a   thousandfold   by    the    hope    of    revenge.     H 
feet  were  planted  like  two  perpendicular  levers  on  a  led] 
of  rock,  and  he  struggled  like  a  tiger  against  the  root  whic 
entangled  in  his  clothes,  supported  him  in  spite  of  himse 
for  he  was  endeavoring  with  all  his  might  to  shake  himsi 
free,  so  as  to  bring  all  his  weight  to  bear  on  me,  and  to  dr 
me  more  quickly  into  the  yawning  gulf  below.     In  his  ra 
he  endeavored  to  bite  me,  while  his  hideous  features  we 
rendered  more  terrible  by  their  expression  of  satanic  fren; 
He  looked  like  the  demon  of  the  cave  seeking  to  drag  do^ 
his  victim  to  his  abode  of  gloom  and  darkness. 
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I  One  of  my  knees,  by  good  fortune,  was  planted  in  a  groove 
f  the  rock,  and  my  arm  was  wound  round  the  trunk  of  the 
i*ee,  and  I  strove  against  the  efforts  of  the  dwarf  with  all  the 
xength  that  the  feeling  of  self-preservation  could  give  me 
t  such  a  moment.  Every  now  and  then  I  drew  a  long 
ireath,  and  shouted  "Bug-Jargal!"  with  all  the  force  of 
jiy  lungs.  But  the  roar  of  the  cascade  and  the  distance 
hat  he  must  be  off  gave  me  but  faint  hopes  of  my  voice 
caching  him. 

The  dwarf,  who  had  not  anticipated  so  vigorous  a  re- 
stance  on  my  part,  redoubled  his  efforts.  I  began  to  grow 
reak,  though  in  reality  the  struggle  had  not  taken  so  long  as 
he  narration  of  it.  A  violent  pain  paralyzed  my  arm,  my 
ght  grew  dim,  bright  sparks  flashed  before  my  eyes,  and  a 
uzzing  sound  filled  my  ears.  I  heard  the  creaking  of  the 
)ot  as  it  bent,  mingled  with  the  laugh  of  the  monster,  and 
de  abyss  seemed  to  rise  up  towards  me  as  though  eager  to 
ngulf  its  prey.  But  before  I  gave  up  all  hope  I  made  a 
ist  effort,  and  collecting  together  my  exhausted  forces,  I 
pee  again  shouted,   "Bug-Jargal!" 

A  loud  bark  replied   to   me;   it  was  Rask  who  thus  an- 

ered  my  appeal  for  help.     I  glanced  upwards:  Bug-Jargal 

d  his  dog  were  gazing  at  me  from  the  orifice  in  the  roof. 

e  saw  my  danger  at  once.     "Hold  on!"  cried  he. 

Habibrah,  fearing  that  I  might  yet  be  saved,  foamed 
ith  rage;  and  crying,  "Come  down  there!  come  down!" 
e  renewed  the  attack  with  almost  supernatural  vigor. 
I  At  this  moment,  weakened  by  the  long  struggle,  my  arm 
j«t  its  hold  of  the  tree.  All  seemed  over  with  me,  when 
i  felt  myself  seized  from  behind.  It  was  Rask !  At  a  sign 
pm  his  master  he  had  leaped  down  on  the  platform,  and 
tized  me  by  the  skirts  of  my  uniform  with  his  powerful 
teth. 

This  unlooked-for  aid  saved  me.  Habibrah  had  ex- 
austed  all  his  strength  in  a  last  convulsive  effort;  while  I 
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out  forth  all  mine,  and  succeeded  in  withdrawing  my  hanc 
from  his  cramped  and  swollen  fingers.  The  root,  whicl 
had  been  for  some  time  yielding,  now  parted  suddenly 
Rask  gave  me  a  violent  pull  backwards,  and  the  wretchec 
dwarf  disappeared  in  the  foam  of  the  cascade,  hurling  ; 
curse  at  me  which  was  swallowed  up  with  him  in  the  whir 
of  waters. 

Such  was  the  terrible  end  of  my  uncle's  fool 
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'he  excitement  of  the  last  few  hours,  the  terrible  struggle 
tad  its  awful  conclusion,  had  utterly  exhausted  me;  and  I 
ty  where  I  had  fallen,  almost  deprived  of  sense  or  power 
f  motion.     The  voice  of  Bug-Jargal  restored  me  to  myself. 

"  Brother, "  cried  he,  "  hasten  to  leave  this  place.  In 
alf  an  hour  the  sun  will  have  set;  I  will  meet  you  in  the 
alley.     Follow    Rask. " 

The  words  of  my  friend  restored  hope,  strength,  and 
)urage  to  me.  I  rose  to  my  feet.  The  great  dog  ran 
ipidly  down  the  subterranean  passage;  I  followed  him,  his 
ark  guiding  me  through  the  darkness.  After  a  time  I 
iw  a  streak  of  light,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  gained  the  en- 
•ance,  and  breathed  more  freely  as  I  passed  through  the 
rchway.     As  I  left  the  damp  and  gloomy  vault  behind  me, 

recalled  to  my  mind  the  prediction  of  the  dwarf,  and  its 
ital  fulfilment,  "One  only  of  us  shall  return  by  this 
)ad!"  His  attempt  had  failed,  but  the  prophecy  had  been 
irried   out. 


CHAPTER  LIII 

Bug-jargal  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  valley.  I  threv 
myself  into  his  arms;  but  I  had  so  many  questions  t( 
put  to  him  that  I  could  not  find  words  in  which  to  expres: 
them. 

" Listen  to  me/'  said  he.  "Your  wife,  my  sister,  is  ir 
safety  in  the  camp  of  the  white  men;  I  handed  her  over  to  i 
relative  of  yours  who  was  in  command  of  the  outposts,  an( 
I  wished  again  to  constitute  myself  a  prisoner,  lest  the] 
should  execute  the  ten  prisoners  whose  lives  were  security 
for  my  re-appearance.  But  your  relative  told  me  to  return 
and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  your  execution;  and  that  th< 
ten  negroes  should  not  be  executed  until  Biassou  shouk 
announce  the  fact  by  displaying  a  black  flag  on  one  o 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  mountains.  Then  I  returned  t< 
do  my  best.  Rask  led  me  to  where  you  were;  thanks  be  t< 
Heaven,  I  arrived  in  time!  You  will  live,  and  so  shall  I. 

He  extended  his  hand  to  me,  adding,  "Brother,  are  yoi 
satisfied  ?  " 

I  again  clasped  him  to  my  breast;  I  entreated  him  nc 
to  leave  me  again,  but  to  remain  with  the  white  troops 
and  I  promised  him  to  exert  all  my  influence  to  procure  hir 
a  commission  in  the  colonial  army. 

But  he  interrupted  me  with  an  angry  air.     "Brother, 
asked  he,  "do  I  propose  to  you  to  join  my  army?" 
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I  kept  silence,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  folly; 

len  he  added  in  a  tone  of  affected  gaiety, — 
"Come,  let  us   hurry  to  the  camp  to  reassure  your  wife." 
This  proposal  was  what  I  most  ardently  desired;  we  started 

:   once.     The   negro   knew   the   way,   and   took   the   lead; 

ask  followed  us. 

Here  D'Auv.erney  stopped  suddenly,  and  cast  a  gloomy 
ok  around  him;  perspiration  in  large  beads  covered  his 
rehead;  he  concealed  his  face  with  his  hands.  Rask  looked 
;  him  with  an  air  of  uneasiness. 

"Yes,  you  may  well  look  at  me  like  that,"  murmured  he. 

An  instant  afterwards  he  rose  from  his  seat  in  a  state  of 
olent  agitation,  and  followed  by  the  sergeant  and  the  dog, 
ished  hurriedly  from  the  tent. 


)i 


ol 
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CHAPTER  LIV 

"I  will  lay  a  bet,"  said  Henri,  ''that  we  are  nearing  tl 
end  of  the  drama;  and  I  should  really  feel  sorry  if  anythir 
happened  to  Bug-Jargal,  for  he  was  truly  a  famous  fellow. 

Paschal  removed  from  his  lips  the  mouth  of  his  wicke 
covered  flask,  and  said,  "I  would  give  twelve  dozen  of  po 
to  have  seen  the  cocoa-nut  cup  that  he  emptied  at  a  draught. 

Alfred,  who  was  gently  humming  the  air  of  a  love-son 
interrupted  himself  by  asking  Henri  to  tie  his  aguilette 
then  he  added:  "The  negro  interests  me  very  much,  bi 
I  have  not  dared  to  ask  D'Auverney  if  he  knew  the  air  < 
'Beautiful    Padilla.'" 

"What  a  villain  that  Biassou  was!"  continued  Pascha 
"but  for  all  that  he  knew  the  value  of  a  Frenchman's  wore 
There  are,  however,  people  more  pitiless  than  Biassou,- 
my  creditors,  for  instance. " 

"But  what  do  you  think  of  D'Auverney's  story?"  aske 
Henri. 

"Mafoi,"  answered  Alfred,  "I  have  not  paid  much  a 
tention  to  it;  but  I  certainly  had  expected  something  mo 
interesting  from  D'Auverney's  lips;  and  then  I  want  to  kno 
the  air  to  which  Bug-Jargal  sang  his  songs.  In  fact,  I  mu 
admit  that  the  story  has  bored  me  a  little. " 

"You  are  right,"  returned  Paschal,  the  aide-de-cam 
"Had  I  not  had  my  pipe  and  my  bottle,  I  should  have  passi 
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jt  a  dreary  evening.  Besides,  there  were  a  lot  of  absurd- 
es  in  it:  how  can  we  believe,  for  instance,  that  that  little 
ief  of  a  sorcerer  (I  forgot  his  name)  would  have  drowned 
mself  for  the  sake  of  destroying  his  enemy?" 
Henri  interrupted  him  with  a  smile.  "You  cannot  under- 
bid any  one  taking  to  water,  can  you,  Captain  Paschal? 
at  what  struck  me  more  than  anything  was,  that  every 
ne  D'Auverney  mentioned  the  name  of  Bug-Jargal,  his 
me  dog  lifted  up  his  head." 

The  sound  of  the  sentry  carrying  arms  warned  them  of 
'Auverney's  return.  All  remained  silent.  He  walked 
)  and  down  the  tent  for  a  few  moments  with  folded  arms, 
thout   a  word. 

Old  Sergeant  Thaddeus,  who  had  returned  with  his 
ptain,  bent  over  Rask  and  furtively  caressed  him,  hoping 
;  that  means  to  conceal  his  countenance,  which  was  full 
anxiety,  from  the  eyes  of  his  officer.  At  length,  after 
Saking  a  strong  effort,  D'Auverney  continued  his  narrative. 


CHAPTER  LV 

Rask  followed  us.  The  highest  rock  in  the  valley  was  n 
yet  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  sun;  a  glimmer  of  light  touche 
it  for  an  instant,  and  then  passed  away. 

The    negro    trembled,    and    grasped    my    hand     firml 
"  Listen, "  said  he. 

A  dull  sound  like  the  discharge  of  a  piece  of  artillery  w; 
heard,  and  was  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  valleys. 

"It  is  the  signal,"  said  the  negro  in  a  gloomy  voice.     " 
was  a  cannon  shot,  was  it  not?" 

I  nodded  in  sign  of  the  affirmative. 

In  two  bounds  he  sprang  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  rock; 
followed  him.  He  crossed  his  arms  and  smiled  sadl 
"Do  you  see  that?"  asked  he. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  to  which  he  pointed;  and  c 
the  lofty  peak  to  which  he  had  drawn  my  attention  durir 
our  last  interview  with  Marie,  and  which  was  now  glowii 
in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  I  saw  a  huge  black  flag, 
folds  flapping  idly  in  the  breeze. 

[At  this  point  of  his  recital  D'Auverney  again  pausec 

I  learned  afterwards  that  Biassou,  in  a  hurry  to  leave  I 
ground,  had  ordered  the  flag  to  be  hoisted  without  waitii 
for  the  return  of  the  negroes  who  had  been  despatched 
assist  at  my  execution. 
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Bug-Jargal  was  still  in  the  same  position,  his  arms  folded, 
id  his  eyes  eagerly  fixed  upon  the  fatal  signal.  Suddenly 
ft  started,  and  seemed  about  to  descend  from  his  post  oi 
nervation.  " Great  heavens!  my  unfortunate  comrades!" 
ied  he.  "Did  you  hear  the  gun?" 
I  made  no  reply. 

"It  was  the  signal,  my  brother.  They  are  leading  them 
>w  to  the  place  of  execution. " 

His  head  fell  upon  his  breast;  after  a  short  pause,  he  said: 
Go,  brother,  and  rejoin  your  wife;  Rask  will  guide  you  to  her; " 
id  he  whistled  an  African  air,  which  Rask  appeared  to  rec- 
nize,  for  he  wagged  his  tail,  and  seemed  ready  to  set  out. 
Bug-Jargal  grasped  my  hand,  and  strove  to  smile;  but 
fe  features  were  contracted,  and  his  look  was  ghastly, 
^arewell  forever!"  cried  he,  and  dashed  into  the  thicket 
1  which  we  were  surrounded. 

I  remained  motionless;  the  little  that  I  understood  of 
e  position  made  me  fear  the  worst. 

Rask,  on  seeing  his  master  disappear,  advanced  to  the 
ge  of  the  rock,  and  raising  his  head  uttered  a  plaintive 
wl.  Then  he  turned  to  me;  his  tail  was  between  his 
^s  and  his  eyes  were  moist.  He  looked  at  me  with  an  air 
inquietude,  and  turned  to  the  spot  from  which  his  master  had 
^appeared,  and  barked  several  times.  I  understood  him, 
!d  shared  his  fears.  Suddenly  he  dashed  off  in  pur- 
it  of  his  master,  and  I  should  soon  have  lost  sight  of  him 
d  he  not  every  now  and  then  halted   to  give  me  time 

come  up  to  him.      In  this  manner  we   passed  through 
fjiy  a  valley  and  leafy  glade;  we  climbed  hills  and  crossed 

ams.     At  last 

b'Auverney's  voice  failed  him,  an  expression  of  despair 
'ered  his  face,  and  he  could  not  find  words  to  continue 
narrative.  "Continue  it,  Thaddeus,"  said  he,  "for  I 
i  go  on  no  further." 
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The  old  sergeant  was  not  less  distressed  than  his  captai 
but  he  made  an  effort  to  obey  him. 

"With  your  permission,  gentlemen/'  said  he,  "and  sin 
it  is  your  wish,  Captain,  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,  th 
Bug-Jargal  (otherwise  called  Pierrot)  was  a  tall  negro,  ve: 
strong,  very  gentle,  and  the  bravest  man  in  the  world, — e 
cept  you,  Captain,  if  you  please.  But  I  was  terribly  pr 
judiced  against  him, — for  which  I  will  never  pardon  myse." 
though  you,  Captain,  have  forgiven  me, — so  much  so,  th 
when  we  heard  that  your  execution  had  been  fixed  for  tl 
evening  of  the  second  day  I  flew  into  a  furious  rage  wii 
the  poor  fellow,  and  felt  a  fiendish  pleasure  in  inforr 
ing  him  that  his  death  would  pay  for  yours,  or  th 
if  he  escaped  ten  of  his  men  would  be  shot  by  way  of  reprise 
He  said  nothing  upon  hearing  this,  but  an  hour  afterwan 
he  made  his  escape  through  a  great  hole  which  he  pierce 
in  the  wall  of  his  prison/ 


>  ? 


[D'Auverney  made  a  movement  of  impatience,  and  Tha< 
deus  continued.] 

"Well,  when  we  saw  the  great  black  flag  hoisted  on  tl 
mountain,  and  as  the  negro  had  not  returned, — a  fact  whic 
surprised  none  of  us, — our  officers  ordered  the  signal  gi 
to  be  fired,  and  I  was  directed  to  conduct  the  ten  negroes  | 
the  place  of  execution,  which  was  a  spot  we  call  the  Devi 
Mouth,  about — but  it  does  not  matter  how  far  it  was  from  t 
camp.     Well,  as  you  can  imagine,  we  did  not  take  them  the 
to  set  them  at  liberty.     I  had  them  bound,  as  is  the  custo] 
and  paraded  my  firing  party,  when  who  should  burst  uponi 
but  the  tall  negro.     He  was  out  of  breath  with  the  spe 
that  he  had  made. 

"'Good  evening,  Thaddeus, '  said  he.     'I  am  in  tirq 
"No,   gentlemen,   he  did    not    utter    another    word, 
hastened   to   unbind   his   comrades.     I   stood   there  in 
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■faction.  Then  (with  your  permission,  Captain)  there 
lis  a  good  deal  of  generous  argument  between  the  other 
&|groes  and  himself,  which  might  have  lasted  longer,  but — 

11,  it  is  no  good  hiding  the  fact,  it  was  I  that  stopped  it. 

any  rate  he  took  their  place.     Then  the  great  dog  came, 

>r  Rask!  He  leaped  at  my  throat:  he  ought  to  have  held 
longer,  but  Pierrot  made  a  sign  to  him,  and  the  poor 

fate  released  me;  but  he  could  not  be  prevented  from  tak- 
his  place  at  his  master's  feet.     Then,  believing  that  you 

re  dead,  Captain — well,  I  was  in  a  fine  rage.  I  gave  the 
sfrd;  Bug-Jargal  fell,  and  a  bullet  broke  the  dog's  foot. 
Since  that  time,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  sergeant, 
illy,  "Rask  has  been  lame.  Then  I  heard  groans  in  the 
feijacent  wood;  I  reached  it,  and  found  you:  a  stray  bullet 
Jji  hit  you  as  you  were  running  forward  to  save  the  tall 
rtffgro.     Yes,  Captain,  you  were  wounded,  but  Bug-Jargal 

s   dead! 

'We  carried  you  back  to  the  camp;  you  were  not  danger- 
Jsly  wrounded,  and  the  doctors  soon  cured  you;  but  I  be- 
V/6  Madame  Marie's  nursing  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 


fhe    sergeant    stopped    in    his    story,    and    D'Auverney, 
a  solemn  voice  added:  "Bug-Jargal  was  dead!" 
Thaddeus  bowed  his  head.     "Yes,"  said  he,  "he  spared 
life,  and  I — I  killed  him. " 


EPILOGUE 

The  reader,  in  general,  is  seldom  satisfied  with  the  coi 
elusion  of  a  narrative  unless  it  enters  into  every  detail  i 
winding  up  the  story.  For  this  reason  the  minutest  r< 
searches  have  been  made  into  facts  having  reference  to  tt 
concluding  details  of  the  last  scenes  of  Leopold  d'Auverney 
life,  as  well  as  those  of  his  sergeant  and  the  dog  Rask. 

The  reader  is  already  aware  that  the  captain's  feeling 
of  melancholy  arose  partly  from  the  death  of  Bug-Jarga 
otherwise  called  Pierrot;  but  he  is  not  acquainted  with  tt 
fact  that  those  feelings  were  terribly  increased  by  the  loss  of  h: 
beloved  Marie, — who,  after  having  been  preserved  from  tt 
horrors  that  attended  the  taking  of  Fort  Galifet,  perished  in  tt 
burning  of   Cap,   which   took   place  some  weeks  later. 

The  fate  of  Leopold  d'Auverney  may  be  briefly  recaj 
pitulated.     A  great  victory  had  been  won  by  the  Republ 
can  forces   against  one  of  those   united   European  armii 
which  so  often  struggled  vainly  against  our  soldiers;   ar 
the  General  of  Division,  who  was  in  command  of  the  enti: 
force,  was  seated  in  his  tent  drawing  up,  from  the  repor 
of  his  staff,  the  bulletin  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Nation 
Convention  concerning  the  victory  of  the  day  before, 
he  was  thus  occupied,  an  aide-de-camp  announced  to  him  t 
arrival  of  a  Representative  of  the  People,  who  demanded 
audience.     The  general  loathed  these  ambassadors  of    t 
guillotine,  who  were  sent  by  the  party  of  the  Mountain 
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miliate  the  military  officers,  and  too  often  to  demand  the 
ids  of  the  most  gallant  of  the  men  who  had  fought  bravely 

the  Republic, — looking  upon  them  as  chartered  inform- 

charged  with  the  hateful  mission  of  spying  upon  glory, 
t  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  him  to  refuse  to  admit 
n,  especially  after  such  a  victory  as  had  resulted  to  the 
ns  of  the  Republic.  The  gory  idol  which  France  had 
:n  set  up  almost  invariably  demanded  victims  of  the 
;hest  lineage;  and  the  executioners  of  the  Place  de  la 
volution  were  delighted  if  they  could  at  the  same  time 
lse  a  head  and  a  coronet  to  fall, — were  it  one  of  thorns, 
p  that  of  Louis  XVI.;  of  flowers,  like  those  of  the  girls 
:Verdum;  or  of  laurels  like  those  of  Custine  or  of  Andre 
enier.  The  general,  therefore,  gave  immediate  orders 
it  the  Representative  of  the  People  should  be  intro- 
ced  to   his  presence. 

\fter  a  few  clumsy  congratulations  regarding  the  re- 
lt  victory,  the  Representative  of  the  People  came  up  close 
the  general,  and  muttered  in  a  suppressed  voice:  "  But  this  is 
t  all,  Citizen  General;  it  is  not  enough  to  destroy  the  foreign 
'*my, — those  nearer  home  must  be  also  crushed." 

What   do   you   mean,    Citizen   Representative  ? "   asked 

astonished  general. 
'There   is    in  your  division,"  answered  the  emissary  of 

Convention,  in  an  unpleasant  manner,  "a  captain  named 
opold  d'Auverney,  who  is  serving  in  the  Thirty-second 
igade;  do  you  know  him,  General?" 
"Know  him!  certainly  I  do,"  replied  the  general;  "only 
1  you  came  in  I  was  reading  the  report  of  the  adjutant- 
leral  which  refers  to  him.  The  Thirty-second  Brigade 
P  in  him  an  excellent  officer,  and  I  was  about  to  recommend 
a  for  promotion." 

B'What,  Citizen  General!"  interposed  the  representative, 
rshly,   "were  you  thinking  of  promoting  him?" 
"Such  was  most  certainly  my  intention,  citizen." 
vol.  in.  —  19 


'. 
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" Victory  has  blinded  you,  General,"  cried  the  rep; 
sentative,  imperiously;  "take  care  what  you  say  or  do. 
you  cherish  serpents  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  peop 
take  care  that  the  people  do  not  crush  you  and  the  serpei 
at  the  same  moment.  This  Leopold  d'Auverney  is  an  ar 
tocrat,  a  hater  of  the  revolution,  a  royalist,  a  Girondi 
Public  justice  demands  his  head,  and  he  must  be  given  i 
to  me  on  the  spot." 

"I  cannot  do  so,"  replied  the  general,  coldly. 

"How!  you  cannot  do  so?"  shouted  the  representath 
whose  rage  was  redoubled  at  this  opposition.  "Are  y< 
ignorant,  General,  of  the  extent  of  my  power?  I,  in  the  nar 
of  the  Republic,  command  you,  and  you  have  no  optii 
but  to  obey.  Listen  to  me:  in  consideration  of  your  rece 
success,  I  will  read  you  the  report  which  has  been  hand 
in  regarding  this  D'Auverney,  and  which  I  shall  send  wi 
him  to  the  Public  Prosecutor:  'Leopold  Auverney  (forme] 
known  as  D'Auverney),  captain  in  the  Thirty-second  B 
gade,  is  convicted  of  having,  at  a  meeting  of  conspirato: 
narrated  an  anti-revolutionary  tale,  conducing  to  the  ri< 
cule  of  the  true  principles  of  Equality  and  Liberty,  and  € 
alting  the  worn-out  superstitions  known  under  the  narr. 
of  royalty  and  religion;  convicted,  secondly,  of  having  us 
expressions  deservedly  forbidden  by  all  good  republical 
to  describe  certain  recent  events,  notably  those  referri; 
to  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo;  convicted,  thirdly,  of  havi 
made  use  of  the  expression  Monsieur  instead  of  Citizen  duri 
the  whole  of  his  narrative;  and,  by  the  said  narrative, 
having  endeavored  to  bring  into  contempt  the  Repub 
one  and  indivisible,  and  also  to  propagate  the  infamo 
doctrines  of  the  Girondins.'  Death  is  the  punishment  1 
these  crimes,  and  I  demand  his  body.  Do  you  hesita 
General,  to  hand  this  traitor  over  to  me,  to  meet  the  w( 
merited  punishment  of  his  crimes?" 

"Citizen,"    answered    the    general,    with    dignity,    "t 
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lemy  of  his  country  has  given  his  life  for  her.  As  a  con- 
astto  your  report,  listen  to  an  extract  from  mine:  ' Leopold 
Auverney,  captain  in  the  Thirty-second  Brigade,  has 
bntributcd  largely  to  the  success  that  our  arms  have  obtained, 
formidable  earthwork  had  been  erected  by  the  allies;  it 
as  the  key  to  their  position,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
>  carry  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  It  was  an  almost 
npregnable  position,  and  the  death  of  the  stormers  who  led 
le  attack  was  almost  inevitable.  Captain  d'Auverney 
t>lunteered  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope;  he  carried  the  earth- 
ork,  but  was  shot  down  at  the  moment  of  victory.  Sergeant 
haddeus  of  the  Thirty-second,  and  a  large  dog  were  found 
>ad  within  a  few  paces  of  him.'  It  was  my  intention  to 
ropose  that  the  National  Convention  should  pass  a  vote 
at  Captain  Leopold  d'Auverney  had  merited  the  thanks  of 
country.  You  see,  Citizen  Representative,"  continued 
c  general,  calmly,  "that  our  duties  differ  slightly.  We 
)th  send  a  report  to  the  Convention.  The  same  name 
bpears  in  each  list:  you  denounce  him  as  a  traitor,  I  hold 
m  up  to  posterity  as  a  hero;  you  devote  him  to  ignominy, 
jto  glory;  you  would  erect  a  scaffold  for  him,  while  I  propose 
statue  in  his  honor.  He  is  fortunate  in  having,  by  death 
action,  escaped  the  infamy  you  proposed  for  ,him.  He 
hose  death  you  desired  is  dead;  he  has  not  waited  for  you. " 
1  Furious  at  seeing  his  conspiracy  disappear  with  the  conspir- 
br,  the  Representative  muttered,  "Dead,  is  he?  More's  the 
ty\" 

The  general  caught  his  words,  and  in  indignant  tones 
claimed:  " There  is  still  something  left  for  you,  Citizen 
jpresentative.  Go  seek  for  the  body  of  Captain  d'Auver- 
V  among  the  ruins  of  the  redoubt.  Who  can  tell  if  the 
Hlets  of  the  enemy  may  not  have  spared  his  head  for  his 
Wtry's  guillotine?" 

THE    END* 


Claude  Gueux 


laude  Gueux  was  a  poor  workman,  living  in  Paris  about 
;ht  years  ago,  with  his  mistress  and  child.  Although  his 
ucation  had  been  neglected,  and  he  could  not  even  read, 
e  man  was  naturally  clever  and  intelligent,  and  thought 
eply  over  matters.  Winter  came  with  its  attendant  mis- 
ses,— want  of  work,  want  of  food,  want  of  fuel.  The  man, 
e  woman,  and  the  child  were  frozen  and  famished.  The 
in  turned  thief.  I  know  not  what  he  stole.  What  signi- 
s,  as  the  result  was  the  same:  to  the  woman  and  child  it 
ve  three  days'  bread  and  warmth;  to  the  man,  five  years' 
prisonment.  He  was  taken  to  Clairvaux, — the  abbey  now 
nverted  into  a  prison,  its  cells  into  dungeons,  and  the 
:ar  itself  into  a  pillory.  This  is  called  progress. 
Claude  Gueux  the  honest  workman,  who  turned  thief 
)m  force  of  circumstances,  had  a  countenance  which  im- 
essed  you, — a  high  forehead  somewhat  lined  with  care, 
frk  hair  already  streaked  with  gray,  deep-set  eyes  beaming 
th  kindness,  while  the  lower  part  clearly  indicated  firmness 
ngled  with  self-respect.  He  rarely  spoke,  yet  there  was  a 
•tain  dignity  in  the  man  which  commanded  respect  and 
edience.  A  fine  character,  and  we  shall  see  what  society 
vide  of  it. 

Over  the  prison  workshop  was  an  inspector,  who  rarely 
rgot  that  he  was  the  jailer  also  to  his  subordinates,  hand- 
g  them  the  tools  with  one  hand,  and  casting  chains  upon 
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them  with  the  other.  A  tyrant,  never  using  even  self-reasJ 
ing;  with  ideas  against  which  there  was  no  appeal;  harj 
rather  than  firm,  at  times  he  could  even  be  jocular, — doubtlea 
a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  really  not  vicious,  but  bad 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  never  can  grasp  a  fresh  idea 
who  apparently  fail  to  be  moved  by  any  emotion;  yet  witl 
hatred  and  rage  in  their  hearts  they  look  like  blocks  of  wood 
heated  on  the  one  side  but  frozen  on  the  other.  This  man'i 
chief  characteristic  was  obstinacy;  and  so  proud  was  he  d 
this  very  stubbornness  that  he  compared  himself  witl 
Napoleon, — an  optical  delusion,  like  taking  the  mere  flicke 
of  a  candle  for  a  star.  When  he  had  made  up  his  mind  tf 
a  thing,  however  absurd,  he  would  carry  out  that  absun 
idea.  How  often  it  happens,  that,  when  a  catastropb 
occurs,  if  we  inquire  into  the  cause  we  find  it  originatec 
through  the  obstinacy  of  one  with  little  ability,  but  havinj 
full  faith  in  his  own  powers. 

Such  was  the  inspector  of  the  prison  workshop  at  Clair 
vaux, — a  man  of  flint  placed  by  society  over  others,  whf 
hoped  to  strike  sparks  out  of  such  material;  but  a  spar! 
from  a  like  source  is  apt  to  end  in  a  conflagration. 

The  inspector  soon  singled  out  Claude  Gueux,  who  ha^ 
been  numbered  and  placed  in  the  workshop,  and  findinj 
him  clever,  treated  him  well.  Seeing  Claude  looking  sac 
(for  he  was  ever  thinking  of  her  he  termed  his  wife),  and 
being  in  a  good  humor,  by  way  of  pastime  to  console  tlj 
prisoner  he  told  him  the  woman  had  become  one  of  tfo 
unfortunate  sisterhood,  and  had  been  reduced  to  infamy 
of  the  child  nothing  was  known. 

After  a  time  Claude  had  accustomed  himself  to  prisoi 
rule,  and  by  his  calmness  of  manner  arid  a  certain  amoun 
of  resolution  clearly  marked  in  his  face,  he  had  acquire* 
a  great  ascendency  over  his  companions,  who  so  much  ad 
mired  him  that  they  asked  his  advice,  and  tried  in  all  way 
to   imitate   him.     The  very  expression   in   his   eyes   clear! 
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plicated  the  man's  character;  besides,  is  not  the  eye  the 
ndow  to  the  soul,  and  what  other  result  could  be  antici- 
ted  than  that  the  intelligent  spirit  should  lead  men  with 
w  ideas,  who  yielded  to  the  attraction  as  the  metal  does  to 
e  loadstone?  In  less  than  three  months  Claude  was  the 
irtual  head  of  the  workshop,  and  at  times  he  almost  doubted 
nether  he  was  king  or  prisoner,  being  treated  something 
ke  a  captive  pope,  surrounded  by  his  cardinals. 
tSuch  popularity  ever  has  its  attendant  hatred;  and 
ough  beloved  by  the  prisoners,  Claude  was  detested  by 
je  jailers.  To  him  two  men's  rations  would  have  been 
arcely  sufficient.  The  inspector  laughed  at  this,  as  his 
ivn  appetite  was  large;  but  what  would  be  mirth  to  a  duke, 
a  prisoner  would  be  a  great  misfortune.  When  a  free 
ian,  Claude  Gueux  could  earn  his  daily  four-pound  loaf 
|id  enjoy  it;  but  as  a  prisoner  he  daily  worked,  and  for 
s  labor  received  one  pound  and  a-half  of  bread  and  four 
:mces  of  meat:  it  naturally  followed  that  he  was  aiways 
angry. 

He  had  just  finished  his  meagre  fare,  and  was  about  to 
sume  his  labors,  hoping  in  work  to  forget  famine,  when  a 
^eakly-looking  young  man  came  towards  him,  holding  a 
life  and  his  untasted  rations  in  his  hand,  but  seemingly 
raid  to  address  him. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  Claude,  roughly. 
"A  favor  at  your  hands,"  timidly  replied  the  young  man. 
"What  is  it?"  said  Claude. 

"Help  me  with  my  rations;  I  have  more  than  I  can  eat." 
For  a  moment  Claude  was  taken  aback,  but  without 
rther  ceremony  he  divided  the  food  in  two  and  at  once 
rtook  of  one  half. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  young  man;  "allow  me  to  share 
W  rations  with  you  every  day." 
I  "What  is  your  name?"  said  Claude. 
Albin." 
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"Why  are  you  here?"  added  Claude. 

"I  robbed." 

"So  did  I,"  said  Claude. 

The  same  scene  took  place  daily  between  this  man  old 
before  his  time  (he  was  only  thirty-six)  and  the  boy  of  twenty, 
who  looked  at  the  most  seventeen.  The  feeling  was  more 
like  that  of  father  and  son  than  one  brother  to  another; 
everything  created  a  bond  of  union  between  them, — the 
very  toil  they  endured  together,  the  fact  of  sleeping  in  till 
same  quarters  and  taking  exercise  in  the  same  courtyard. 
They  were  happy,  for  were  they  not  all  the  world  to  each! 
other  ? 

The  inspector  of  the  workshop  was  so  hated  by  the  pris- 
oners that  he  often  had  recourse  to  Claude  Gueux  to  en-j 
force  his  authority;  and  when  a  tumult  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out,  a  few  words  from  Claude  had  more  effect 
than  the  authority  of  ten  warders.  Although  the  inspector 
was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  this  influence,  he  was  jealous 
all  the  same,  and  hated  the  superior  prisoner  with  an  en- 
vious and  implacable  feeling, — an  example  of  might  over 
right,  all  the  more  fearful  as  it  was  secretly  nourished 
But  Claude  cared  so  much  for  Albin  that  he  thought  little 
about  the  inspector. 

One  morning  as  the  warders  were  going  their  rounds 
one  of  them  summoned  Albin,  who  was  working  with  Claude, 
to  go  before  the  inspector. 

"What  are  you  wanted  for?"  said  Claude. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Albin,  following  the  warder. 

All  day  Claude  looked  in  vain  for  his  companion,  and 
at  night,  finding  him  still  absent,  he  broke  through  his  ordi- 
nary reserve  and  addressed  the  turnkey.  "Is  Albin  ill?" 
said    he. 

"No, "   replied  the  man. 

"How  is  it  that  he  has  never  put  in  an  appearance  to- 
day?" 
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"His  quarters  have  been  changed, "  was  the  reply. 

For  a  moment  Claude  trembled,  then  calmly  continued, 

vVho  gave  the  order  ?" 

" Monsieur    D *"     This    was    the    inspector's    name. 

(On   the  following   night   the   inspector,   Monsieur   D , 

Hit  his  rounds  as  usual.  Claude,  who  had  perceived 
|tn  from  a  distance,  rose,  and  hastened  to  raise  his  woolen 

p  and  button  his  gray  woolen  vest  to  the  throat, — con- 
ilered  a  mark  of  respect  to  superiors  in  prison  discipline. 
("Sir, "  said  Claude,  as  the  inspector  was  about  to  pass 

m,  "has  Albin  really  been  quartered  elsewhere ?" 

"Yes,"   replied   the   inspector. 

"Sir,  I  cannot  live  without  him.  You  know  the  rations 
ce  insufficient  for  me,  and  Albin  divided  his  portion  with 
le.  Could  you  not  manage  to  let  him  resume  his  old  place 
par  me?" 

i"  Impossible;  the  order  cannot  be  revoked." 
i"By  whom  was  it  given?" 
["By    me." 

["Monsieur    D , "    replied    Claude,    "on    you    my    life 

rpends. " 

| "I  never  cancel  an  order  once  given." 

["Sir,  what  have  I  ever  done  to  you?" 

"Nothing." 
["Why,  then,"  cried  Claude,  "separate  me  from  Albin?" 

"Because  I  do,"  replied  the  inspector,  and  with  that 
I:  passed  on. 

Claude's  head  sank  down,  like  the  poor  caged  lion  de- 
Jived  of  his  dog;  but  the  grief,  though  so  deeply  felt,  in  no 

.  y  changed  his  appetite, — he  was  famished.     Many  offered 

P  share   their   rations  with    him,  but    he   steadily  refused, 

d   continued   his    usual   routine   in   silence, — breaking   it 

y  to  ask  the  inspector  daily,  in  tones  of  anguish  mingled 

ith  rage,  something  between  a  prayer  and  a  threat,  these 

to  words:  "And  Albin?" 
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The  inspector  simply  passed  on,  shrugging  his  shou 
ders;  but  had  he  only  observed  Claude  he  would  have  see 
the  evident  change,  noticeable  to  all  present,  and  he  woul 
have  heard  these  words,  spoken  respectfully  but  firmly :- 

"Sir,  listen  to  me;  send  my  companion  to  me.  It  woul 
be  wise  to  do  so,  I  can  assure  you.     Remember  my  words! 

On  Sunday  he  had  sat  for  hours  in  the  courtyard,  wit 
his  head  bowed  in  his  hands,  and  when  a  prisoner  calle 
Faillette  came  up  laughing,  Claude  said:  "I  am  judgin 
some  one." 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1831,  as  the  inspector  went  h 
rounds,  Claude,  to  draw  his  attention,  smashed  a  water 
glass  he  had  found  in  the  passage.  This  had  the  desire 
effect. 

"It  was  I,"  said  Claude.  "Sir,  restore  my  comrad 
to  me." 

"Impossible,"   was   the   answer. 

Looking  the  inspector  full  in  the  face,  Claude  firm] 
added:  "Now,  reflect!  To-day  is  the  25th  of  Octobei 
I  give  you  till  the  4th  of  November. " 

A  warder  remarked  that  Claude  was  threatening  Mor 
sieur  D ,  and  ought  at  once  to  be  locked  up. 

"No,  it  is  not  a  case  of  blackhole, "  replied  the  inspecto 
smiling  disdainfully;  "we  must  be  considerate  with  peop] 
of  this  stamp." 

The  following  day  Claude  was  again  accosted  by  one 
the  prisoners  named  Pernot,  as  he  was  brooding  in  the  cour 
yard. 

"Well,  Claude,  you  are  sad  indeed:  what  are  you  ponderir 
over?" 

"I  fear  some  evil  threatens  that  good  Monsieur  D— 
answered  Claude. 

Claude  daily  impressed  the  fact  on  the  inspector  he 
much  Albin's  absence  affected  him,  but  with  no  result  sa 
four-and-twenty   hours'   solitary   confinement.     On  the  4 
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f  November  he  looked  round    his    cell  for  the  little    that 
e|:mained  to  remind  him  of  his  former  life.     A  pair  of  scissors, 
u|  ,nd  an  old  volume  of  the  "  Emile, "  belonging  to  the  woman  he 
-  ad  loved  so  well,  the  mother  of  his  child, — how  useless  to 
man  who  could  neither  work  nor  read! 
As   Claude  walked  down    the    old    cloisters,   so    dishon- 
ored by  its  new  inmates  and  its  fresh    whitewashed   walls, 
e  noticed  how  earnestly  the  convict  Ferrari  was  looking 
t  the  heavy  iron  bars  that  crossed  the  window,  and  he  said 
)   him:    " To-night   I   will   cut    through    those    bars    with 
lese  scissors/'   pointing  to   the  pair   he   still    held    in    his 
(land. 

reo  Ferrari  laughed  incredulously,  and  Claude  joined  in  the 
lirth.     During  the  day  he  worked  with  more  than  ordinary 
rdor,  wishing   to   finish  a  straw   hat,  which  he   had   been 
aid  for  in  advance  by  a  tradesman  at  Troyes, — M.  Bressier. 
Shortly  before  noon  he  made  some  excuse  jto  go  down 
lto  the  carpenters'  quarters,  a  story  below  his  own.  at  the 
lefme  the  warders  were  absent.     Claude  received  a  hearty 
welcome,  as  he  was  equally  popular  here  as  elsewhere. 
"Can  any  one  lend  me  an  axe?"  he  said. 
"What  for?" 
;0I[  Without  exacting  any  promises  of  secrecy  he  at  once  re- 
lied: "To  kill  the  inspector  with  to-night." 
Claude  was  at  once  offered  several;  choosing  the  smallest, 
le  hid  it  beneath  his  waistcoat  and  left.     Now,  there  were 
jjjwenty-seven  prisoners  present,  and  not  one  of  those  men 
>etrayed  him;  they  even  refrained  from  talking  upon  the 
ubject   among   themselves,   waiting  for   the   terrible   event 
■rhich    must    follow. 

As  Claude  passed  on  he  saw  a  young  convict  of  sixteen 

Pawning  idly  there,  and  he  strongly  advised  him  to  learn 

ojfbw  to  read.  Just  then  Faillette  asked  what  he  was  hiding. 

Claude  answered    unhesitatingly:  "An  axe  to  kill  Mon- 

;ieur  D to-night;  but  can  you  see  it?" 


OR 
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"A  little,"  said  Faillette. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  prisoners  were  locked  in  their  several 
workshops.  It  was  then  the  custom  for  the  warders  to 
leave  them,  until  the  inspector  had  been  his  rounds. 

In  Claude's  workshop  a  most  extraordinary  scene  took 
place,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  on  record.  Claude  rose 
and  addressed  his  companions,  eighty-four  in  number,  in 
the  following  words: — 

"You  all  know  Albin  and  I  were  like  brothers.  I  liked 
him  at  first  for  sharing  his  rations  with  me,  afterwards  be- 
cause he  cared  for  me.  Now  I  never  have  sufficient,  though 
I  spend  the  pittance  I  earn  in  bread.     It  could  make  no 

possible  difference  to  the  inspector,   Monsieur  D ,   that 

we  should  be  together;  but  he  chose  to  separate  us  simply 
from  a  love  of  tormenting,  for  he  is  a  bad  man.  I  asked 
again  and  again  for  Albin  to  be  sent  back,  without  success; 
and  when  I  gave  him  a  stated  time,  the  4th  of  November, 
I  was  thrust  into  a  dungeon.  During  that  time  I  became 
his  judge,  and  sentenced  him  to  death  on  November  the  4th. 
In  two  hours  he  will  be  here,  and  I  warn  you  I  intend  to* 
kill  him.     But  have  you  anything  to  say?" 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Claude  then  continued  tell- 
ing his  comrades,  the  eighty-one  thieves,  his  ideas  on  the 
subject, — that  he  was  reduced  to  a  fearful  extremity,  and 
compelled  by  that  very  necessity  to  take  the  law  into  his 
own  hands;  that  he  knew  full  well  he  could  not  take  the 
inspector's  life  without  sacrificing  his  own,  but  that  as  thei 
cause  was  a  just  one  he  would  bear  the  consequences,  having 
come  to  this  conclusion  after  two  months'  calm  reflection: 
that  if  they  considered  resentment  alone  hurried  him  on  to 
such  a  step  they  were  at  once  to  say  so,  and  to  state  their 
objections  to  the  sentence  being  carried  out. 

One  voice  alone  broke  the  silence  which  followed,  say- 
ing, "  Before  killing  the  inspector,  Claude  ought  to  give  him 
a  chance  of  relenting." 
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)letely  disfigured  his  face,  and  Claude,   in  his  mad  fury, 
^ave  another  and  a  useless  blow;  for  the  inspector  was  dead. 
Claude,   throwing   the   axe   aside,    cried   out,    "Now   for 
he  other!" 

The  other  was  himself;  and  taking  the  scissors,  his  wife's, 
lie  plunged  them  into  his  breast.  But  the  blade  was  short, 
md  the  chest  was  deep,  and  vainly  he  strove  to  give  the 
latal  blow.  At  last,  covered  with  blood  he  fell  fainting 
licross  the  dead.  Which  of  the  two  would  be  considered 
Phe  victim? 

When  Claude  recovered  consciousness  he  was  in  bed, 
urrounded  by  every  care  and  covered  with  bandages.  Near 
;iim  were  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  a  recorder  ready  to  take 
lown  his  deposition,  who  with  much  interest  inquired  how 
|te  was.  Claude  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood;  but  the 
;cissors  had  done  him  a  bad  turn,  inflicting  wounds  not 
i>ne  of  which  was  dangerous:  the  only  mortal  blows  he  had 

truck   were  on   the   body  of  Monsieur  D .     Then  the 

nterrogatory  commenced. 

"Did  you  kill  the  inspector  of  the  prison  workshops  at 
^lairvaux?" 
"Yes,"    wjas   the   reply. 
"Why  did  you  do  so?" 
"Because  I  did." 

Claude's  wounds  now  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect, 
nd  he  was  prostrated  writh  a  fever  which  threatened  his 
fe.  November,  December,  January,  February  passed, 
i  nursing  and  preparations,  and  Claude  in  turn  was  visited 
y  doctor  and  judge, — the  one  to  restore  him  to  health, 
he  other  to  glean  the  evidence  needful  to  send  him  to  the 
saffold. 

|  On  the  16th  of  March,  1832,  perfectly  cured,  Claude 
speared  in  court  at  Troyes,  to  answer  the  charge  brought 
gainst  him.  His  appearance  impressed  the  court  favor- 
bly;  he  had  been  shaved  and  stood  bareheaded,  but  still 
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clad  in  prison  garb.  The  court  was  well  guarded  by  a  stron 
military  guard,  to  keep  the  witnesses  within  bounds,  as  the 
were  all  convicts.  But  an  unexpected  difficulty  occurred 
not  one  of  these  men  would  give  evidence;  neither  question 
nor  threats  availed  to  make  them  break  their  silence,  unt 
Claude  requested  them  to  do  so.  Then  they  in  turn  gave 
faithful  account  of  the  terrible  event;  and  if  one,  from  foi 
getfulness  or  affection  for  the  accused,  failed  to  relate  th 
whole  facts,  Claude  supplied  the  deficiency.  At  one  tim 
the  women's  tears  fell  fast. 

The  usher  now  called  the  convict  Albin.  He  came  i 
trembling  with  emotion  and  sobbing  painfully,  and  thre\ 
himself  into  Claude's  arms.  Turning  to  the  Public  Pros 
ecutor,   Claude  said, — 

"Here  is  a  convict  who  gives  his  food  to  the  hungry, 
and  stooping,   he  kissed  Albin's  hand. 

All  the  witnesses  having  been  examined,  the  counse 
for  the  prosecution  then  rose  to  address  the  court.  "Gentle 
men  of  the  jury,  society  would  be  utterly  put  to  confusioi 
if  a  public  prosecution  did  not  condemn  great  culprits  lik 
him,   who,   etc. " 

After  the  long  address  by  the  prosecution,  Claude's  counse 
rose.  Then  followed  the  usual  pleading  for  and  against 
which  ever  takes  place  at  the  criminal  court. 

Claude  in  his  turn  gave  evidence,  and  every  one  wTa 
astonished  at  his  intelligence;  there  appeared  far  more  c 
the  orator  about  this  poor  workman  than  the  assassin.  I 
a  clear  and  straightforward  way  he  detailed  the  facts  as  the 
were, — standing  proudly  there,  resolved  to  tell  the  whoi 
truth.  At  times  the  crowd  was  carried  away  by  his  eloquence 
This  man,  who  could  not  read,  would  grasp  the  most  diff 
cult  points  of  argument,  yet  treat  the  judges  with  all  di 
deference.  Once  Claude  lost  his  temper,  wThen  the  counsi 
for  the  prosecution  stated  that  he  had  assassinated  the  ii 
spector  without  provocation. 
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"What!"  cried  Claude  "I  had  no  provocation?  In- 
leed!  A  drunkard  strikes  me, — I  kill  him;  then  you  would 
illow  there  was  provocation,  and  the  penalty  of  death  would 
>e  changed  for  that  of  the  galleys.  But  a  man  who  wounds 
ne  in  every  way  during  four  years,  humiliates  me  for  four 
rears,  taunts  me  daily,  hourly,  for  four  years,  and  heaps 
>very  insult  on  my  head, — what  follows  ?  You  consider  I 
lave  no  provocation!  I  had  a  wife  for  whom  I  robbed, — 
le  tortured  me  about  her.  I  had  a  child  for  whom  I  robbed, — 
le  taunted  me  about  this  child.  I  was  hungry,  a  friend 
;hared  his  bread  with  me, — he  took  away  my  friend.  I 
pegged  him  to  return  my  friend  to  me, — he  cast  me  into  a 
lungeon.  .1  told  him  how  much  I  suffered, — he  said  it 
wearied  him  to  listen.  What  then  would  you  have  me 
io?  I  took  his  life;  and  you  look  upon  me  as  a  monster  for 
billing  this  man,  and  you  decapitate  me:  then  do  so. " 

Provocation  such  as  this  the  law  fails  to  acknowledge,  be- 
ause  the  blows  have  no  marks  to  show. 

The  judge  then  summed  up  the  case  in  a  clear  and  im- 
partial manner, — dwelling  on  the  life  Claude  had  led,  living 
openly  with  an  improper  character;  then  he  had  robbed, 
and  ended  by  being  a  murderer.  All  this  was  true.  Before 
the  jury  retired,  the  judge  asked  Claude  if  he  had  any  ques- 
tions to  ask,  or  anything  to  say. 

"Very  little,"  said  Claude.  "I  am  a  murderer,  I  am  a 
thief;  but  I  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  why  did  I  kill? 
why  did  I  steal?" 

The  jury  retired  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  according 
"o  the  judgment  of  these  twelve  countrymen — gentlemen 
jf  the  jury,  as  they  are  styled — Claude  Gueux  was  condemned 
|o  death.  At  the  very  outset  several  of  them  were  much 
impressed  with  the  name  of  Gueux  (vagabond)  and  that 
xnfluenced    their   decision. 

When  the  verdict  was  pronounced,  Claude  simply  said : 
'Very  well;  but  there  are  two  questions  these  gentlemen 
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have  not  answered.     Why  did  this  man  steal?  What  made1 
him    a    murderer?" 

He  made  a  good  supper  that  night,  exclaiming,  "  Thirty- 
six  years  have  now  passed  me."  He  refused  to  make 
any  appeal  until  the  last  minute,  but  at  the  instance  of  one 
of  the  sisters  who  had  nursed  him  he  consented  to  do  so. 
She  in  her  fulness  of  heart  gave  him  a  five-franc  piece. 

His  fellow-prisoners,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  were 
devoted  to  him,  and  placed  all  the  means  at  their  disposal 
to  help  him  to  escape.  They  threw  into  his  dungeon, 
through  the  air-hole,  a  nail,  some  wire,  the  handle  of  a  pail: 
any  one  of  these  would  have  been  enough  for  a  man  like 
Claude  to  free  himself  from  his  chains.  He  gave  them  all 
up  to  the  warder. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1832,  seven  months  and  four  days 
after  the  murder,  the  recorder  of  the  court  came,  and 
Claude  was  told  that  he  had  but  one  hour  more  to  live, 
for  his  appeal  had  been  rejected. 

" Indeed, "  said  Claude,  coldly;  "I  slept  well  last  night, 
and  doubtless  I  shall  pass  my  next  even  better." 

First  came  the  priest,  then  the  executioner.  He  was 
humble  to  the  priest,  and  listened  to  him  with  great  at- 
tention, regretting  much  that  he  had  not  had  the  benefit 
of  religious  training,  at  the  same  time  blaming  himself  for 
much  in  the  past.  He  was  courteous  in  his  manner  to  the 
executioner;  in  fact  he  gave  up  all, — his  soul  to  the  priest,  his 
body  to  the  executioner. 

While  his  hair  was  being  cut,  some  one  mentioned  how 
the  cholera  was  spreading,  and  Troyes  at  any  moment 
might  become  a  prey  to  this  fearful  scourge.  Claude  joined 
in  the  conversation,  saying,  with  a  smile,  "There  is  one 
thing  to  be  said, — I  have  no  fear  of  the  cholera!"  He  hac 
broken  half  of  the  scissors, — what  remained  he  asked  the 
the  jailer  to  give  to  Albin;  the  other  half  lay  buried  in  his 
chest.     He  also  wished  the  day's  rations  to  be  taken  to  his 
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riend.  The  only  trifle  he  retained  was  the  fire-franc  piece 
hat  the  sister  had  given  him,  which  he  kept  in  his  right  hand 
iter  he  was  bound. 

!  At  a  quarter  to  eight,  the  dismal  procession  usual  in  such 
ases  left  the  prison.  Pale,  but  with  a  firm  tread,  Claude 
iueux  slowly  mounted  the  scaffold,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
►n  the  crucifix  the  priest  carried, — an  emblem  of  the  Saviour's 
uffering.  He  wished  to  embrace  the  priest  and  the  execu- 
ioner,  thanking  the  one  and  pardoning  the  other;  the  exe- 
utioner  simply  repulsed  him.  Just  before  he  was  bound 
o  the  infernal  machine,  he  gave  the  five-franc  piece  to 
he  priest,  saying,  "For  the  poor." 

The  hour  had  scarcely  struck  its  eight  chimes,  when 
his  man,  so  noble,  so  intelligent,  received  the  fatal  blow 
/hich  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

A  market-day  had  been  chosen  for  the  time  of  execu- 
ion,  as  there  would  be  more  people  about,  for  there  are  still 
li  France  small  towns  that  glory  in  having  an  execution. 
Che  guillotine  that  day  remained,  inflaming  the  imagination 
f  the  mob  to  such  an  extent  that  one  of  the  tax-gatherers 
/as  nearly  murdered.  Such  is  the  admirable  effect  of 
>ublic  executions! 

We  have  given  the  history  of  Claude  Gueux's  life,  more 
3  solve  a  difficult  problem  than  for  aught  else.  In  his 
le  there  are  two  questions  to  be  considered, — before  his 
all,  and  after  his  fall.  What  was  his  training,  and  what 
/as  the  penalty?  This  must  interest  society  generally;  for 
nis  man  was  well  gifted,  his  instincts  were  good.  Then 
i hat  was  wanting?  On  this  revolves  the  grand  problem 
shich  would  place  society  on  a  firm  basis. 

What  Nature  has  begun  in  the  individual,  let  society  carry 
Ht.  Look  at  Claude  Gueux.  An  intelligent  and  most 
oble-hearted  man,  placed  in  the  midst  of  evil  surroundings, 
e  turned  thief.     Society  placed  him  in  a  prison  where  the 
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evil  was  yet  greater,  and  he  ended  with  becoming  a  murderer. 
Can  we  really  blame  him,  or  ourselves? — questions  which 
require  deep  thought,  or  the  result  will  be  that  we  shall  be< 
compelled  to  shirk  this  most  important  subject.  The  facts 
are  now  before  us,  and  if  the  government  gives  no  thought 
to  the  matter,  what  are  the  rulers  about? 

The  Deputies  are  yearly  much  occupied.  It  is  important 
to  sift  sinecures  and  to  unravel  the  budget;  to  pass  an  Act 
which  compels  me,  disguised  as  a  soldier,  to  mount  guard 
at  the  Count  de  Lobau's,  whom  I  do  not  know,  and  to  whom 
I  wish  to  remain  a  stranger,  or  to  go  on  parade  under  the 
command  of  my  grocer,  who  has  been  made  an  officer.  I 
wish  to  cast  no  reflections  on  the  patrol,  who  keep  orderi 
and  protect  our  homes,  but  on  the  absurdity  of  making, 
such  parade  and  military  hubbub  about  turning  citizens 
into  parodies  of  soldiers. 

Deputies  or  ministers!  it  is  important  that  we  should 
sound  every  subject,  even  though  it  end  in  nothing;  that  we 
should  question  and  cross-question  what  we  know  but  little 
about.  •  Rulers  and  legislators!  you  pass  your  time  in  classi- 
cal comparisons  that  would  make  a  village  schoolmaster 
smile.  You  assert  that  it  is  the  habits  of  modern  civilization  i 
that  have  engendered  adultery,  incest,  parricide,  infanti- 
cide, and  poisoning, — proving  that  you  know  little  of  I 
Jocasta,  Phedra,  (Edipus,  Medea,  or  Rodoguna.  The 
great  orators  occupy  themselves  in  lengthy  discussions 
on  Corneille  and  Racine,  and  get  so  heated  in  literary  argu- 
ment as  to  make  the  grossest  mistakes  in  the  French  language. 
Very  important  indeed  all  this  is,  but  we  consider  there  are 
subjects  of  far  greater  consequence.  In  the  midst  of  such 
useless  arguments,  what  answer  would  the  Deputies  give 
if  one  rose  and  gravely  addressed  them  in  the  following 
words: — 

"  Silence,    all    those    who    have    been    speaking!  silence, 
I  say!  You  consider  yourself  acquainted  with  the  question? 
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ifou  know  nothing  about  it.  The  question  is  this:  In  the 
lame  of  justice,  scarcely  a  year  ago,  a  man  at  Panners  was 
tut  to  pieces;  at  Dijon  a  woman's  head  was  taken  off;  in 
?aris,  at  St.  Jacques,  executions  take  place  without  number. 
This  is  the  question!  Now  take  your  time  to  consider  it, 
rou  who  argue  over  the  buttons  of  the  National  Guards, 
vhether  they  should  be  white  or  yellow,  and  if  security  is 
referable  to  certainty! 
ir||  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Right,  gentlemen  of  the  Left,  the  great 
nass  of  the  people  suffer!  Whether  a  republic  or  a  monarchy, 
she  fact  remains  the  same, — the  people  suffer!  The  people 
.re  famished,  the  people  are  frozen.  Such  misery  leads 
hem  on  to  crime:  the  galleys  take  the  sons,  houses  of 
[11-fame  the  daughters.  You  have  too  many  convicts,  too 
nany   unfortunates. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  social  gangrene?  You  are 
lear  the  patient:  treat  the  malady.  You  are  at  fault:  now 
tudy  the  matter  more  deeply. 

"When  you  pass  laws,  what  are  they  but  expedients  and 
>alliatives?  Half  your  codes  result  from  routine. 

"Branding  but  cauterizes  the  wound,  and  it  mortifies, 
tnd  what  is  the  end  ?  You  stamp  the  crime  for  life  on  the 
ximinal;  you  make  two  friends  of  them,  two  companions — 
nseparables.  The  convict  prison  is  a  blister  which  spreads 
;ar  worse  matter  than  ever  it  extracts;  and  as  for  the  sentence 
)f  death,  when  carried  out  it  is  a  barbarous  amputation. 
Therefore,  branding,  penal  servitude,  and  sentence  of  death 
lire  all  of  one  class;  you  have  done  away  with  the  branding, 
vanish  the  rest.  Why  keep  the  chain  and  the  chopper  now 
ou  have  put  aside  the  hot  iron?  Farinace  was  atrocious, 
|ut  he  was  not  ridiculous. 

"Take  down  that  worn  ladder  that  leads  to  crime  and 
o  suffering.  Revise  your  laws;  revise  your  codes;  rebuild 
four  prisons;  replace  your  judges.  Make  laws  suited  to 
[he  present  time. 
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"You  are  bent  on  economy;  do  not  be  so  lavish  in  taking 
off  the  heads  of  so  many  during  the  year.  Suppress  the 
executioner;  you  could  defray  the  expenses  of  six  hundred 
schoolmasters  with  the  wages  you  give  your  eighty  execu- 
tioners. Think  of  the  multitude;  then  there  would  be  schools 
for  the  children,  workshops  for  the  men. 

"Do  you  know  that  in  France  there  are  fewer  people  who 
know  how  to  read  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe? 
Fancy,  Switzerland  can  read,  Belgium  can  read,  Denmark 
can  read,  Greece  can  read,  Ireland  can  read — and  France 
cannot  read!  It  is  a  crying  evil. 

"Go  into  our  convict  prisons,  examine  each  one  of  these 
condemned  men,  and  you  will  observe  by  the  profile,  the 
shape  of  the  head,  how  many  could  find  their  type  in 
the  lower  animals.  Here  are  the  lynx,  the  cat,  the  monkey, 
the  vulture,  the  hyaena.  Nature  was  first  to  blame,  no 
doubt;  but  the  want  of  training  fostered  the  evil.  Then 
give  the  people  a  fair  education,  and  what  there  is  of  good 
in  these  ill-conditioned  minds,  let  that  be  developed.  People 
must  be  judged  by  their  opportunities.  Rome  and  Greece 
were  educated:  then  brighten  the  people's  intellect. 

"When  France  can  read,  then  give  the  people  encourage- 
ment for  higher  things.  Ignorance  is  preferable  to  a  little 
ill-directed  knowledge;  and  remember,  there  is  a  book  of 
far  greater  importance  than  the  '  Compere  Mathieu,'  more 
popular  than  the  '  Constitutionnel, '  and  more  worthy  of 
perusal   than   the   charter   of    1830, — that   is   the   Bible. 

"Whatever  you  may  do  for  the  people,  the  majority  will 
always  remain  poor  and  unhappy.  Theirs  the  work,  the 
heavy  burden  to  carry,  to  endure:  all  the  miseries  for  the 
poor,  all  the  pleasures  for  the  rich. 

"As  such  is  life,  ought  not  the  State  to  lean  to  the  weaker 
and  helpless  side? 

"In  the  midst  of  all  this  wretchedness,  if  you  but  throw 
hope  in  the  balance,  let  the  poor  man  learn  there  is  a  heaven 
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where  joy  reigns,  a  paradise  tint  he  can  share,  and  you 
raise  him;  he  feels  that  he  has  a  part  in  the  rich  man's  joys. 
And  this  was  the  teaching  Jesus  gave,  and  He  knew  more 
about  it   than   Voltaire. 

"Then  give  to  those  people  who  work,  and  who  suffer 
here,  the  hope  of  a  different  wrorld  to  come,  and  they  will 
go  on  patiently;  for  patience  but  follows  in  the  footsteps 
of  hope.  Then  spread  the  Gospel  in  all  our  villages,  let 
ievery  cottage  have  its  Bible;  the  seed  thus  sown  will  soon 
circulate.  Encourage  virtue,  and  from  that  will  spring 
10  much  that  now  lies  fallow. 

"The  man  turned  assassin  under  certain  circumstances, 
if  differently  influenced  would  havfc  served  his  country  well. 

"Then  give  the  people  all  encouragement;  improve  the 
masses,  enlighten  them,  guard  their  morals,  make  them 
useful,  and  to  such  heads  as  those  you  will  not  require  to 
use  cold  steel." 


THE   END 
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